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P  II  E  F  A  C  E. 


That  part  of  American  liistor}-  Nvliicli  I  liere  present  to 
uiy  coimtr3aiien  has  not  as  yet  been  given  Ijy  any 
German  sufficiently  in  detail.  Edeling  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  German  who  has  attempted  it.  But  in 
his  time  many  of  the  principal  sources  of  information, 
a  i^nowledge  of  which  alone  could  impart  a  just  idea 
of  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  had  not  yer 
l)een  brought  to  liglit ;  nay,  many  parts  of  the  history 
of  jS^ew  England  lay  buried  in  complete  obscurit}' ; 
as,  for  instance,  tlie  first  periods  of  the  colonization  of 
Providence  and  Rhode  Island.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  sucli  English  historians  of  America  as  were  accessi- 
ble in  Germany,  Neal,  Oldmixon,  Robertson,  &c.  1 
therefore  thought,  though  conscious  my  powers  were  in- 
ferior to  the  task,  yet  aware  I  was  fa^'ourabiy  situated 
with  regard  to  sources  of  information,  that  1  should  l  e 
undertaking  no  useless  Labour  in  offering  to  the  world  a 
small  portion  of  the  history  of  a  country,  which  is  evi- 
dently tending  towards  a  most  important  part  in  the  great 
drama  of  the  world. 

Even  in  the  United  States  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
the  fatiierland  is  new.    Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  historical  researci. 
slumbered  here  as  every^vhe^e  else.  Valuable  document?^ 
la}^  buried  in  dust,  heaped  up  in  public  archives  or  ])ri- 
vate  libraries,  in  undisturbed  quiet.  TJndecipliered 
,MSS.  served  for  packing  with ;  inestimable  copies  of 
original  works  were  used  up  for  waste  paper,  and  (he 
spirit  of  investigation  and  collection  of  a  whole  century 
seemed  concentrated  in  a  few  individuals  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, Thomas  Prince,  preacher  at  the  Old  Soutli 
C'hurcli,  Boston,  who,  with  an  industry  and  perseveranct^ 
foreign  to  our  time,  unremittingly  searched,  accumulated, 
and,  in  his  manner,  prepared  ;  so  that  his  iiistructive 
work,  "  Chronological  History  of  New  England,"  which, 
is  unfortunately  only  continued  np  to  the  year  ]66o, 
helps  us  over  the  most  obscure  ])ortions  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  A  few  other  able  men,  as  Callender, 
Backus,  and  especially  Hutchinson,  made  good  use  of 
fheir  materials.  But  the  glory  of  having  thrown  lii2;ht 
on  the  darkness  which  still  overspread  the  earlier  period, 
belongs  principally  to  the  last  ten  years  of  the  foregoing 
century,  and  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Massacliusiits, 
especially  a  few  distinguished  members  of  it.  They 
have  been  gloriously  followed  by  the  Historical  ^Societies  of 
Khode  Island,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  others  ; 
and  in  every  direction  doughty  labourers  are  at  work, 
clearing  away  the  rubbish  which  here  and  there  interrupts 
the  linking  together  of  these  cont]"i])ations. 

Tlie  ])rinci])al  sources  of  the  historical  origin  of  tin- 
United  States,  in  addition  to  the  government  and  church 
archives  of  the  time,  are  the  diaries  kept  by  some  of  the 
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])rinci|)al  men  among  the  first  settlers  ;  as  also  tlie  re- 
ports of  the  e5^ewitnesses,and  partners  in  the  early  plant- 
ings. I  know  of  no  other  period  of  history  which  is  so 
I'ich  in  them,  for  the  actors  there  felt  that  they  were 
sowing  for  future  ages. 

At  the  head  of  these  stand: 

1.  The  diary  of  William  Bradford,  Governor  of  New 
Plymouth  ;  which,  has  unfortunately  only  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  fragments.  Nathaniel  Morton,  nephew  of 
Bradford,  deposited  in  the  church  register  of  Plymouth 
an  important  part  of  this,  the  identity  of  which,  with  the 
original  work  of  Bradford,  was  first  discovered  and  con- 
firmed in  Boston,  by  Mr.  A.  Young.  Besides  this, 
Morton  employed  the  historical  work  of  his  uncle,  ire- 
quently  word  for  word,  in  his  New  England's  Memo- 
rial," to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer.  Hutchinson 
also,  and,  still  more,  Prince,  in  whose  hands  the  IMS. 
wns,  made  use  of,  and  gave  out,  large  extracts  from  it. 
The  valuable  library  of  the  latter  was,  at  his  death,  pre- 
sei'ved  in  the  church  in  which  he  preached.  During  the 
period  of  the  revolutionary  wars,  when  the  British  troops 
occupied  this  church  as  a  barrack,  tliis  MS.,  together 
with  several  others,  disappeared,  and  is  probably  lost  to 
us  for  ever.  Besides  this,  many  instructive  papers,  and 
sundry  smialler  writings  of  this  author,  which  throw  a 
light  over  many  points,  have  descended  to  posterity. 

2.  The  "  New  England's  Memorial,"  above  referred 
to  ;  which  was  first  printed  hi  1699,  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  of  Plymouth.  This  little  book,  in  which 
interesting  facts  are  arranged  without  being  commented 
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on,  often  not  without  confasion,  first  obtained  its  true 
value  through  the  rich  remarks  ami  addititjns  wlii-ii 
Mr.  John  Davis  appended  to  the  fifth  edition,  in  the 
year  1826. 

3.  Several  small  writings  of  Edward  V/inslow,  one  of 
the  landing  men  among  the  earl_y  settlers  ;  together  with 
the  memoirs  of  his  companions,  the  titles  of  whicli  are 
given  at  full  length  in  the  text  of  the  present  work. 

i.  John  Winthrop's  (first  governor  of  I\[assac]nisetts) 
*'  History  of  New  England  ;"   perhaps  the   most  im- 
])ortant  of  all  works,  relating  to  the  colonization  of  jVew 
England.    Till  1790,  it  remained  in  MS.  in  the  hands 
of  his  descendants.     Cotton    Pilather    and  Kubbard 
used  it ;  nay,  the  hitter  copied  part  of  it  off  word  for 
word,  without  naming  the   source  whence  he  wrote. 
Hubbard  was  one  of  Hutchinson's  chief  authorities, 
without  his  appeai'ing  to  know  whence  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  came.     Prince  knew  and  made  use  of  the 
precious  MSS.,  so  far  as  it  aided  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement of  his  woi'k.     The  greater  part  of  it,  the 
History  of  IMassachusetts,  up  to  tlie  3^ear  1641,  was  th-yi 
given  to  the  \vorld  upwards  of  fifl}^  years  after,  under  the 
title  of  "a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  and  Occurrences 
in  the  Settiemen'iS  of  Massachusetts,  &c.,  Hartford,  1790 
the  difficult  liand-writing  having,  however,  been  only  im- 
perfectly deci])hered.    The  concluding  part  of  this  v/ork 
did  not  turn  up  before  1816,  and  nine  years  after,  was 
published  by  James  Savage  of  Boston,  together  with  tlie 
part  already  known,  revised  anew  and  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  accom})anied  by  valuable  explanations. 
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This  valuable  ^York,  Avhicli  bad  now  fallen  into  the 
right  hands,  received  the  title  of  "  The  History  of  New 
England,  &c.,  b}'  John  Winthrop,"  which  the  author 
seems  to  have  intended  for  it,  although  written  in  the 
form  of  a  diarj^  It  has  served  me,  in  the  present  work, 
as  my  principal  guide,  l^etween  the  years  1G30  and 
1G49. 

5.  A  Report  on  the  principal  settlement  in  Massacliu- 
setts,in  1630,  by  Vice- Governor  Thomas  Dudley ;  in  a  his- 
torical letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  patroness  of 
the  colonists. 

6.  Edward  Johnson's  history  of  New  England,  which 
appeared  in  London,  entitled,  according  to  the  taste  of 
that  day,  "  Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion's  Sa- 
viour, &c."  Being  the  work  of  an  eye  witness  and  ])ar- 
ticipator,  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  reward  the 
trouble  of  wading  through  the  mass  of  insipid  verbosity 
in  which  a  foolish  piety  has  clothed  it.  Four  years 
afterwards  Ferdinand  Gorges  publislied  it  as  a  writing 
of  his  grandfather,  Sir  Ferdinando,  under  the  title  of 
"  America  Painted  to  Life,  a  true  liistory."  London, 
1658. 

7.  Numerous  smaller  writings  and  letters,  partly 
relating  to  particular  events,  partly  the  impressions  and 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  whole,  taken  up  by  settlers 
and  travellers  ;  all  being  coeval,  and  some  participa- 
tors ;  such'  as  the  relations  given  by  Lligginson,  Wood, 
Welde,  Lechford,  Josselyn,  &c.  The  titles  are  quoted  in 
their  ])lace  in  the  text.  To  these  belong  ni  part  the 
documents  wliich  the  Rev.  Alexander  Young,  of  Boston , 
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has  given  to  the  world  in  a  valuable  collection,  entitled, 
"  Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts,  from  1G23  to  1G36."  Unfortunately 
this  work  did  not  appear  till  after  my  MS.  had.  been  sent 
to  the  press  and  accordingly  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  avail  myself  of  it  to  any  extent. 

8.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges'  "  Brief  Narrative  of  the 
Original  Undertakings,  and  the  Advancement  of  the 
Plantations,  &c."  London,  1658.  The  author,  one  of 
the  principal  adventurers  in  the  scheme  of  colonizing 
New  England,  was  himself  never  in  America  ;  but  as 
one  of  the  first  founders  and  conductors  of  the  Society 
of  Plymouth,  he  knew  better  than  many  others  how  to 
give  us  information  of  tlie  e\  ents  in  England  which  bore 
on  this  topic. 

9.  The  reports  on  the  Pequodee  war  hy  IMason,  Un- 
derbill, Gardiner  and  Vincent ;  coeval  actors  in  the 
bloody  tragedy. 

10.  The  reports  of  the  first  founders;  as  Clark,  Gor- 
don, &c.,  on  the  Settlements  in  Providence  and  Rhode 
Island,  together  with  numerous  letters  and  smaller  wri- 
tings by  Roger  Williaius  and  other  contemporaries; 
which  will  be  introduced  in  their  proper  place. 

11.  Respecting  the  earliest  plantings  in  Connecticut, 
there  is  unfortunately  scarcely  a  single  circumstantial 
contemporaneous  report.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  go- 
vernment and  the  church  archives,  have  been  most  con- 
scientiously worked  up  by  some  modern  writers.  Tlie 

*  It  was  written  in  New  York,  ami  printcil  in  Leipzig.—  II.  31, 
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history  of  no  one  colony  lias  been  so  craftily  and  syste- 
matically misrepresented  to  posterity,  as  that  of  Con- 
necticnt :  for  during  the  exacerbation  and  bitterness  of 
leelinL!,"  in  the  revoUitionary  period,  .Samuel  A.  Peters, 
one  of  the  degenerate  sons  of  Connecticut,  in  a  fabulous 
work  called  a  "  General  History  of  Connecticut," 
London,  1781,  enveh:>ped  in  a  mesh  of  iies^  and  defamed 
with  A  enomous  slander,  the  history  of  its  earlier  days. 

Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  of  the  feeling  at 
that  time  prevalent  in  England  towards  America,  than 
the  fact,  that  this  contemptible  and  slanderous  work 
survived,  in  the  following  year,  a  second  edition. 

These  conclude  the  historical  documents  of  the  first 
generation.  The  historians  of  the  second  and  third, 
Hubbard,  the  Mathers,  Church,  Miles,  &c.,  had  access 
to  works  which  are  now  lost,  or  they  reported  only  con- 
temporaneous events  ;  but  all  were  nearly  enough  allied 
to  the  first  period  of  its  rise,  and  had  draw^n  their  vital 
breath  from  that  source.  But  we  remark  in  them  a 
much  weaker  spirit,  a  striking  absence  of  o])inion,  and 
yet  the}'  are  the  only  sources  to  which  English  historians 
had  access.  Neal's  history  of  New^  England  is  little 
more  than  a  working  up  of  Cotton  Mather's,  but  in  a 
]'icher  style  and  nobler  strain.  Among  the  English 
writers  on  New  England,  Clialmers  is  the  oidy  one  to 
be  employed  as  authority.  In  Iiis  political  annals  a 
large  amount  of  weiglity  documents  is  to  be  found,  for 
the  archives  of  the  Colonial  Ofhce,  in  London,  were 
open  to  him. 

The  jiresent  work  was  nearly  completed,  when  I  learnt 
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that  a  CTerraan  translation  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  States  had  appeared,  which  might  probably  make 
this  work  seem  superfluous  to  some.  Nevertheless,  that 
valuable  work  (Bancroft's)  comprises  a  much  greater 
space  of  time,  and  a  much  more  extended  sul)ject ;  and 
again  while  we  must  admire  in  it  the  elevated  views  of  a 
decided  patriot,  I  believe  that  I  also  have  a  claim  upon 
the  sympathies  of  my  countrymen,  inasmuch  as  I  look 
upon  the  early  days  of  New  England  with  love,  cer- 
tainly, but  as  a  German. 

And  thus  may  my  book  make  its  way  to  the  lil^raries 
of  Germany,  over  the  mighty  ocean  that  rolls  between 
the  hemispheres  ;  and  if  in  some  of  the  first  parts  1  may 
be  blamed  for  having  allowed  myself  to  be  carried 
away  by  my  love  for  the  subject,  as  has  often  enough 
occurred  to  me,  and  have  supposed  in  my  readers  a 
degree  of  interest  for  the  subject,  which  only  a  local 
knowledge  or  native  partiality  can  give,  1  will  screen 
myself  under  the  excuse  offered  by  Governor  Dudley 
in  similar  circumstances.  "Little  commonweal iIjs  can 
only  bring  forth  little  matters,  but  the  thijiker  must  not 
disdain  to  notice  them  on  that  account ;  for,  as  in  phy- 
sical, so  also  in  political,  bodies,  small  tlu'ugs  are  as 
remarkable  as  greater  ones  in  those  more  comjiletely 
developed." 


Neio  Yoi'l;  May  27,  18 IG. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DISCOVERY   OF,   x\MD   EARLIEST   VISITS   TO  AMERICA. 

No  State  in  the  \vorld  can  boast  of  sacli  a  purely  moral 
basis  as  those  free  states  of  North  Anierica  known 
under  the  name  of  New  England.  Thirst  after  fame, 
passion  for  conquest,  and  a  noljle  love  of  independence 
liave  founded  empires ;  ambition  and  avarice  have  dis- 
covered and  conquered  new  regions ;  but  none  of  those 
motives,  whatever  great  things  they  may  liave  produced 
on  other  occasions,  had  any  share  in  the  resolve  of  the 
handful  of  heroic  spirited  men  who  exchanged  their 
father  land  for  a  \^'ilderness,  in  order  to  build  to  the 
Lord  a  temple,  in  which  alone  tliey  could  worsliip  him 
according  to  tlic  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and  with 
the  only  forms  they  deemed  acceptable  to  him.  As,  in 
their  belief,  the  exterior  and  interior  of  a  christian  wei'e 
closely  interwoven,  so  was  this  temple  at  the  same  time 
the  basis  of  their  civic  existence,  and  under  their  creative 
liands  arose  a  building,  within  the  circle  of  whose  strong 
walls  tlie  rights  of  man  a]>peared  for  the  iii'st  time  in 
\'  o  L .  1 .  u 
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the  place  of  the  rig'lits  of  the  state;  freedom  took  tlie 
place  of  inimniiity;  and  equality  that  of  lordship  and 
iMjndag-e.  "From  small  beginnings,"  saj'S  their  last  his- 
torian very  correctly,  "great  things  have  arisen,  and  as 
a  small  candle  can  light  a  thousand,  so  has  the  candle 
which  ^Ye  lighted  here  shone  on  man}'.''  The  political 
n^axims  on  which  the  earliest  settlers  in  New  England 
proceeded,  have  gradually  spread,  and  though  the  re- 
freshing west  wind,  when  first  it  I'eached  Eui'ope,  broke  . 
loose  in  a  devastating  form,  which  hurled  to  the  ground 
many  a  venerable  pile,  yet  it  for  ever  cleared  the  air 
of  the  pestilential  vapours  arising  from  those  eternal  ma- 
ladies which,  under  the  name  of  ancient  rights  and 
usages,  were  permitted  for  ages.  The  history  of  these 
beginnings  must  therefore  be  of  the  highest  interest  to 
Europeans. 

The  splendid  results  of  the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  began  at  an  early  period  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  tfie  French  and  English.  The  latter  could, 
with  some  justice,  dispute  with  the  Spaniards  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ]N[ew  World ;  for  John  and  Sebastian 
Cabot,  who  wer-e  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.,  touched 
on  the  continent  of  America  more  than  a  year  before 
Columbus  saw  it,  and  again  two  years  later,  before 
Amerigo  Vespucci  had  given  it  a  name.  But  the  icy 
coast  of  Labrador  wdiere  they  landed,  and  which,  as 
well  as  the  island  near  it  (which  alone  retains  the  name), 
they  called  Newfoundland,  were  not  calcuhited  to  tempt 
men  to  any  plans  of  conquest,  much  less  of  colo- 
nization. Moreover,  the  great  aim  of  their  under- 
takings was  the  north-west  passage,  whicli  the  younger 
Cal)0t,  tvv'enty  years  later,  thought  he  had  discovered  in 
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rlio  bay  called  a  century  later  Hudson's  Bay.  jMoi'e 
than  a  hundred  years  elapsed  before  any  claim  ^vas 
founded  on  Cabot's  discovery.  The  Portuguese  Cortereal 
<\vej)t  along- the  Ts^orlli  American  coast, and  carried  oif  the 
unliap[)y  inhabitants  as  slaves.  Spaniards  disco'\  I'ed, 
conquered,  and  depopulated  Florida,  and  pushed  foi'ward 
as  far  as  Georgia,  Arkanzas,  and  Missouri,  long  before 
anv  one  in  Eno-land  thouofht  of  such  a  thinj^'  as  a  settle- 
nient  in  Xorth  America. 

In  this  mattei",  however,  the  English  were  forestalled 
ji;ost  actively  of  all  bv  the  French,.  A  very  fo'v  3Tars 
after  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  we  iind  mai-iners 
from  Xormandy  and  Brittany  snugly  ensconced  there, 
and  a  great  many  fishing  stations  in  regular  connexion 
with  the  merchants  of  the  north  coast  of  France.  It 
was  enough  for  Francis  I.  to  be  able  to  vie  with  his 
great  rival  Charles  Y.,  to  stimulate  hiuj  also  to  enter- 
prizes  beyond  the  sea.  A'erra/.zani,  in  the  service  of  the 
l-'rench  monarch,  entered  several  of  the  best  known 
havens  of  the  j)resent  United  States,  and  landed  in  North 
Carolina,  where  tlie  hospitality  and  friendliness  of  the 
natives  were  insufficient  to  protect  them  fron:!  the  rude  de- 
sire for  booty  of  the  sti'angers,  who  tore  a  child  from  its 
mother  ami  carried  it  off,  in  order  to  gratify  the  fiivolons 
curiosity  of  their  own  country.  Verrazzani's  report  of 
tliis  journey  is  the  oldest  existing  document  relative  lo 
the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  his  name  seemed  to 
give  to  France  a  sort  of  priority  of  claim.  He  also 
named  the  whole  coast  which  v>as  discovered,  New 
France.  But  the  then  condition  of  the  Fi-ench  mo- 
narchy admitted  of  no  plans  of  conquest;  French  sul?- 
jects  continued  in  th.e  mean  time  to  take  ]">ossession  in  the 
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name  of  France  of  strips  of  land,  and  to  plant  their  co- 
lours "without  any  other  nation  disputing- the  ground  with 
theiii.  Their  zeal,  and  the  corauiereial  advantages 
wliicli  such  an  undertaking  promised,  at  last  decided 
the  coui't  on  attempting  the  colonization  of  what  is  now 
Lower  Canada,  whereby,  at  least,  the  site  of  Montreal 
received  its  name.  But  the  whole  affair  foundered, 
owing  to  disj)utcs  among  the  leaders  of  the  colony,  and 
the  internal  troubles  by  wdiieh  soon  after  Trance  was 
torn;  and  when  the  newly  dispatched  vice-roy  wa-,  to- 
getiier  with  his  suite,  engulphed  in  the  ocean,  the 
scarcely  ripened  thought  of  a  colonization  of  TSew 
France  perished,  and  nearly  fifty  years  elapsed  before  it 
v/as  again  called  into  life. 

In  the  course  of  these  fifty  years  occurred  the  first 
Fnglisii  attempt  at  a  settlement.  But,  as  it  was  isolated, 
and  only  after  more  tlian  twenty  years  crowned  by  a  more 
successful  result,  we  will  first  show  the.  part  which 
France  took  in  the  colonization  of  America,  \Then  after 
a  fifty  yeai's' pause,  a  new  light  bi'oke  in  upon  her  under 
the  noble  minded  Henry  IV.  The  trade  in  furs  and 
tish  was,  in  the  mean  time,  unremittingly  continued. 
Coiigni  also,  after  an  attempt  to  found  a  honje  in  Brazil 
for  his  fellow  believers  had  failed,*  sent  out  in  1564,  a 
company  of  Huguenots  to  Florida,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  abandoned,  but  to  which  they  returned  aiid  in- 
famously sacrificed  the  tluguenots  to  their  horrible 
fanaticism.  Boti^,  hov/ever,  were  private  urulertakings, 
of  which  the  government  took  no  notice.  But  in  the 
year  1508,  the  idea  of  creating  a  transnjarine  France  had 
been  again  raised.    The  first  attempts  failed.    But  the 

*  In  the  year  J555,  (Holmes). 
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perseverance  of  a  vrorthy  naval  officer,  Cliamplaine,  wiio 
left  Iiis  name  to  the  lovely  lake,  tlie  most  eastei'lv  of 
the  ^vonde]■ful  mirrors  of  water  wbicli  «c})arate  tlie 
United  States  from  Canada,  and  tiie  zeal  of  a  v,'arm 
liearted  Calvinist,  De  Monts,  wlio  wished  to  secure  foi' 
his  fellow  believers  an  asylum  against  a  threatening 
future,  succeeded  in  overcoming-  all  ohstiicles.  Fnr- 
nished  with  a  patent  for  the  princedom  of  Acadia,  rf 
which  the  imaginary  boundary  stretclied  from  Montreal 
to  Philadelphia,  tliey  took  possession  of  what  is  now 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  l^ort  Icoyak''  and 
Quebec  were  founded ;  tiie  nortliern  shores  of  tlie 
Penobscot  vv-ere  bnilt  upon  ;  and  by  the  Jesuits,  v,'ho 
followed  after,  the  hearts  of  those  Indians  whom  the 
swords  of  the  conqueror  could  not  subdue,  were  won 
alternately  througli  the  weapons  of  craft  and  christian 
love, 

Hov»'  gladly  do  we  see  women  also  active  in  tlie  work 
of  \ove  \  a  lady,  the  j^ious  wife  of  Guerchevilie,  eqiuilly 
rich  in  zeal  for  conversion  and  worldly  goods,  contrived 
to  obtain  for  herself  from  the  government,  an  original 
letter  of  possession  of  all  North  America,  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Florida;  and  biCr  arms,  in  union  with  the 
cros3,  were  planted  by  her  people,  conducted  and  guided 
by  two  Jesuits. 

Tlie  earlier  mission  thereupon  transplanted  the  cross 
to  an  island,  which  had  been  called  by  Champlaine, 
Mount  Desert,  but  Vv-hich  they,  not  knov/ing  wlierc 
they  were,  named,  St.  Saviour.  Here  they  were  at- 
tacked by  Captain  Argali,  who  had  come  hither  from 
the  lislieries  at  Virginia,  and  who  regarded  as  a  usurper 

'  Noiv  called  Annapolis. 
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every  man  except  an  Englishman,  tliat  set  Iiis  foot  on 
American  ground.  Tiie  colonists,  victims  to  bis  insa- 
tiable cruelty,  were  killed  or  carried  away  prisoners  to 
Virginia.  Tbe  same  year,  Port  lloyal  and  all  the  otber 
Prencb  settlements  wbicb  lay  under  46°  lat,,  met  with 
a  like  rude  fate  at  bis  bands.  In  tbe  place  of  tbe  cross 
of  tbe  Jesuits  be  planted  tbe  arms  of  tbe  king  of  Eng- 
land. Tbis  took  place  at  a  time  wben  France  and 
England  lived  in  profound  peace.  Tbe  patent  of  tbe 
Virginian  society  certainly  gave  it  a  sort  of  claim  upon 
tbe  immense  district  between  34"  and  45°  nortb  latitude  ; 
but  tbat  v.-bicb  De  Monts  bad  received  from  bis  king, 
and  liad  been  transferred  to  Madame  GuercbeviKe, 
stretcbed  from  40°  to  4G*^,  and  was  two  years  older. 
Moreover,  tbe  right  of  first  possession  was  on  tbe  side 
of  tbe  Erencb,  who,  in  tbe  year  1604,  long  before  any 
map  of  Virginia  was  ever  tboagbt  of,  bad  possessions 
beneath  tbe  45tli".  Tbe  only  ground  on  wbicb  tbis 
barbarous  violation  of  tbe  rights  of  nations  could  be 
supported,  v/as  tbe  discovery  which  took  place  more 
tban  a  hundred  years  before,  and  bad  never  been  used. 
But  so  little  value  did  the  French  government  attach  to 
these  possessions,  tbat  it  allowed  tbis  act  to  pass  totally 
unavenged.  Tbereupon  the  king  of  England  pushed 
on  fui-tber,  and  eight  years  after,  v/ith  his  wonted  cheap 
liberality,  granted  new  patents  for  these  countries. 

Want  of  money,  and  multiplied  occupation,  witli 
internal  alfairs,  bad  hitberto  prevented  tbe  Englisli 
monarclis  from  playing  in  the  history  of  discoveries  and 
conquests  the  splendid  part  wbicli  ihvAv  ambition  coveted. 
Even  Elizabeth  entered  but  sparingly  into  the  bold  un- 
dertakings of  her  subjects,  who  were  fired  by  the  tbirst 
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for  g'old  and  fame,  ^Tllicll  g'overiicd  tliat  ag-e  ;  and  it  was 
only  after  Martin  Erobislier  liad  brought  from  tlie  coast 
north  of  Labrador,  a  stone,  wiiidi  was  declared  to  be 
gold  by  some  acute  goldsmiths  of  London,  that  she  de- 
cided upon  taking  part  in  a  second  undertaking-.  Then 
were  the  north-west  })assage  and  all  real  commercial 
advantages  sacrificed,  for  a  time,  to  a  sort  of  mania 
which  took  its  rise  in  the  most  contemptible  of  hun^an 
passions.  In  our  day,  one  laughs  at  the  idea  of  finding- 
gold  and  jewels  among  the  Esquimaux.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Portuguese  in  India  and  Peru,  liail  so  closely 
united  the  idea  of  treasures  with  that  of  new  discoveries, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  tv/o  ages  must 
elapse  before  the  charm  vanishes.  Laden  with  cargoes 
of  worthless  stones  and  rubbish,  the  ships  returned 
home.  Frobisher  woi'ked  like  the  meanest  laboui-er  to 
load  them  with  a  sort  of  yeliovv' earth  which  he  took  for 
gold  dust.  The  number  of  spiders  was  taken  for  a  sign 
of  the  vicinity  of  gold.  Even  thirty  years  later,  at  tlie 
time  of  the  first  settlement  in  Virginia,  llüs  madness 
turned  men's  minds  from  all  usefrd,  nay  from  all  neces- 
sary labour,  and  instead  of  felling  trees  and  building 
intrenchments  and  habitations,  the  workmen  grovelled 
half  the  day  in  the  earth  aftei'  gold  dust  and  precious 
stones. 

The  unwearied  zeal  of  the  two  great  brothers,  Sir 
Hum])hrey  Gilbert*  and  Sir  ^\^alter  lUdeigh,  succeeded 
at  length  in  again  turning  men's  minds  tovv'ards  coloniza- 
tion, which  had  slundjered  since  the  days  of  Cabot. 

Gilbert,  in  the  name  of  his  <jnern,  took  possession  of 
Xev/foundland.     lialeigh,  in   virtue   of  an  extensive 

*  Sir  Ilumphre}^  Gilbert  was  half  brother  to  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh. 
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patent,  which  made  hnn  ahnest  unrestricted  suzerain, 
seized  the  finest  portion  of  tlie  United  States,  which  tlie 
queen  in  complacent  vanity,  named  Virginia,  in  honour 
of  her  vaunted  virgin  state.  A  colony  which  he  planted 
in  Noi'tli  Carolina,  and  which  was  favoured  by  every 
tiling-  tliat  could  confer  success  on  such  an  undertaking, 
a  mild  climate,  a  fruitful  soil,  friendly  natives,  and  su- 
perfluity of  resources,  was  rained  by  the  cajirice  and 
cowardice  of  the  colonists,  who  would  not  wait  for  the 
ample  and  punctually  dispatched  supplies,  but  returned 
to  England  on  the  first  opportunity.  A  second  attempt, 
brought  about  by  tlie  same  distinguished  man,  miscari'ied 
likewise,  owing  to  the  supplies  for  the  colonists  not 
having  been  duly  sent;  when  these,  delayed  by  cir- 
cumstances, at  length  arrived,  the  society  of  unfortu- 
nate people,  wlio  had  souglst  their  safety  in  the  wilder- 
ness, had  ah-eady  vanished  without  leaving  a  trace  be- 
hind. The  storm  which  shortly  after  burst  on  Raleigh's 
head,  prevented  him  from  doing  any  thing  for  Virginia, 
the  cherished  child  of  his  hopes.  Yet  he  repeatedly 
sent  out  ships,  or  commissioned  the  captains  of  mer- 
chant vessels  to  seek  out  the  lost  emigrants ;  but  all  in 
vain.  They  were  never  again  heard  of  in  tlieir  father- 
land. 

The  next  century,  at  its  birth,  beheld  again,  called 
into  life,  the  thirst  for  discovery  for  which  the  earth 
seemed  too  sn^all,  and  which  has  since  borne  such  won- 
derful fruits.  Bartholomew  Goswold,  a  valiant  seaman, 
ventured  for  the  first  time  to  take  a  direct  I'oad  to 
America,''^  without  going  round  by  the  Canary  Islands 

*  We  need  not  mention  here  the  traditions  of  the  Icelanders,  accord- 
ing to  which  they  GOO  years  previously  discovered  the  south-east  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  and  n;imed  it  Finland. 
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and  the  West  Indies.  After  seven  v*-eeks,  he  saw  land, 
and  named  it  Cape  Cod,  on  account  of  tlie  numbers 
of  cod-fisli,  ^vhich  name  it  yet  bears.  He  also  dis- 
covered the  neighbouring  promontories  and  is]and>^. 
and  g"ave  them  names  which  are  yet  in  some  degree 
current.*  He  vrished  to  have  a  small  colony  on  IWizn- 
beth's  Islands,  bat  the  spirits  of  the  adventurers  sanJ.v 
at  the  hour  of  departure,  and  they  returned  to  Eni^- 
iand.^j-  He  was  followed  by  Gilbert  and  Prini;-,  who 
were  likewise  successful,  and  did  also  what  they  could 
to  awaken  in  England  a  more  active  interest  in  tlie  colo- 
nization of  Mrginia.  Weymcnti],  who  was  shortiv 
after  sent  out  by.  the  Earl  of  Soutliampton  and  Lord 
Arundel,  to  discover  the  north-west  passage,  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  which  he  called  Pentecost, 
to  which  he  wt.s  probably  led  by  the  similarity  of  sound, 
it  being  then  Whitsuntide.  Thus  the  coast  of  "\^ir- 
ginia  became,  botli  north  and  south,  every  day  better 
and  better  known,  and  some  of  the  most  impoi'iarit 
men  in  England,  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Popham,  and  others,  especially  Richard  Hak- 
luyt,  canon  of  Westminster,  kid  the  plan  for  a  great 
and  lasting  settlement. 

Through  their  management,  a  society  of  adventurers 
was  brougiit  together,  and  King  James  was  easily  in- 
duced to  extend  and  transfer  to  tiiem  the  patent  winch 
Raleigh  had  lost,  owing  to  his  being  attainted  for  hi:;h 

*  The  name  of  "  Martha's  Vineyard,"  which  he  originally  conferred 
on  a  small  ishmd  now  called  No  Man"«  Tjand,  was  probably  Iransfei-red 
by  error  to  the  larger  island  now  so  nanied. 

+  In  the  year  1797,  Belknap  found  a  cellar  remaining  of  the  strong 
house  built  l>y  Goswold  for  Iiis  colony,  to  wliich  he  seems  at  tliis  earlv 
period  to  have  given  the  name  of  Mymouth. 
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treason.  Tlie  ne\y  ])atent  embraced  nearly  the  same 
tract  of  land  ^vliicli  had  once  been  called  New  France 
by  Verrazzani,  from  3^^  to  45°  N.  Lat.,  and  all  that  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Virginia.  The  society  split  up 
into  two  parties,  just  as  the  land  was  separated  into 
two  districts  or  colonies.  To  one  party,  consisting-  of 
London  commei'cial  people  and  gentry,  was  transferred, 
for  colonization,  the  south  district,  wliicli  comprized 
the  tract  between  34°  and  38°.  To  the  other,  consisting 
of  landlords  and  merchants  of  tlie  ^vest  of  England, 
was  awarded  the  northern  part,  between  42°  and  45° 
the  tract  between  42°  and  38°  was  given  in  competition 
to  both  societies.  A  colonial  council  in  England,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  members  to  be  named  by  the  king, 
was  to  direct  the  aftaii'sof  both  colonies;  and  a  second, 
subordinate  to  this,  was  to  reside  in  the  colony.  The 
colonists  and  tlieir  children  were  to  remain  English 
subjects,  and  to  receive  from  England,  for  seven  years, 
duty  free,  every  thing  of  whicli  they  stood  in  need. 
The  imposts  levied  on  them  were  to  be  restricted  to  a 
fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and  a  fifteenth  of  the 
copper  raised  ;  and  only  after  one  and  twenty  years  was 
the  toll,  to  be  levied  on  foreign  ships,  to  accrue  to  the 
king.  He  reserved  for  himself  the  legislative  power,  and 
with  the  empty  pompousness  which  characterized  him, 
worked  out  liimself  a  code  of  laws  for  the  colony.  The 
interior  administration  was  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
council,  and  no  fraction  of  share  in  it  was  granted  to  the 

*  Sir  Ferdinaiido  Gorges,  has,  in  a  confused  tract,  given  tlie  history 
of  the  Society  of  Plymouth  (of  which  he  was  President)  and  his  own 
undertakings.  This  work  is  entitled  "  A  briefe  narrative  of  the  original 
undertakings  of  Plantations,  especially  New  England!"  London  1G5S. 
Printed  anew  in  the  collection  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts 
Boston,  XXVI. 
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colonists.  Twice  afterwards  the  charters  of  Yira'iiiia 
were  renewed,  without  tlie  constitution  of  tlic  colonics 
losing-  anything  of  its  aristocratic  character,  it  was  only 
wlien  it  liad  dragged  on  fourteen  years  through  ii  sorry 
kind  of  existence,  that  it  ohtained  the  privilege  of  a 
provincial  legislature;  which  however  it  had  ibrc^talleJ 
two  years  previously:- — an  epoch  from  ^vhich  the 
American  of  the  Southern  States  likes  to  date  tlie  origin 
of  democratic  liberty,  which  ho  first  gained  some  hundred 
and  fifty  years  afterwards  Avith  the  sword. 

The  society  of  South  Virginia,  or  as  it  was  generally 
called,  the  Adventurers  of  London,  went  quickly  to 
work.  A  number  of  emigrants  were  sent  off,  who  really 
wanted  to  go  to  Ranoke  the  seat  of  Raleigh's  last 
colony,  but  they  got  into  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  and 
built  .James  town.  Considerable  sums  were  prolita])iy 
invested,  but  the  strong  desire  for  immediate  gain, 
which  was  paramount  in  the  undertaking,  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  first  three  or  four  supplies  sent  to  the 
colonists,  and  the  unwise  assumption,  with  which  the 
leading  members  of  the  high  council  intcrfei-ed  witii 
the  movements  of  a  machine  of  which  they  could  nut, 
at  such  a  distance,  have  any  correct  appreciation,  did 
not  pern}it  the  wliole  affair  to  thrive  properly  ;  and  the 
best  powers  of  the  chivalric  John  Smith  were  ruined  in 
useless  struggles.  Only  after  years  of  sacrifice  did  the 
sickly  growth  gain  strength,  and  then  begin  all  at  once 
to  strike  its  roots  into  the  soil  in  which  it  was  now  in- 
digenous, and  in  its  bold  expansion  become  in  the  end 
dangerous  to  tlie  mother  country. 

The  efforts  of  the  other  society  which  had  its  seat  in 
Plymouth  are  more  connected  with  our  subject.  This 
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society  certainly  showed  much  less  activity  than  the 
otii'er.  Nevertheless  two  celebrated  members  of  it,  the 
beforcmentioned  Sir  "Fei'dinando  Gorges,  and  Popham, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  sent  out  two  ships,  in 
order  to  nnike  new  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  ; 
and  soon  afterwai-ds  two  others  to  make  a  settlement 
there.  The  adventurers  landed  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebeck,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of 
jMaine*,  and  forty-five  men  v/ith  .  George  Popham, 
brother  of  the  Chief  Justice,  as  their  president,  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary,  were  left  tliere  as  settlers. 
But  the  severe  winter,  the  death  of  their  president,  and 
a  fire  which  consumed  their  stores,  so  completely  dis- 
pirited the  colonists,  that  they  returned  in  the  following 
year  by  the  ships  which  brought  their  provisions  and 
other  supplies f. 

This  unexpected  wreck  of  their  plan  naturally  an- 
noyed the  undertakei's  of  it,  and  as  in  addition,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  principal  promoter  of  the  affair, 
had  in  the  mean  time  gone  mad,  the  colonization  of  Vir- 
ginia was  for  some  time  at  a  com])lete  stand  still. 

The  Society  of  Plymouth  contented  itself  w^itii 
sending  out  from  time  to  time  lishing  ships,  wdiicli  how- 
ever found  richei"  booty  about  Newfoundland  ;  where- 
upon, in  order  to  create  a  monopoly  of  this  business, 
another  society  of  adventurers  and  planters,  principally 

*  Tlie  Kennebeck  unites  with  the  Sagadaliok,  now  called  the  Andros- 
cogg:in,  and  l^oth  empty  themselves  by  tlie  same  mouth.  Hence  tlie  plan- 
tation is  often  called  the  colony  of  Sagadahok  ;  by  which  name  at  that 
time  all  Maine  was  distinguished. 

+  This  island,  now  called  Parker's  Island  remained,  after  the  return  of 
the  colonists,  imuihabited  by  whites  until  ](j50  ;  at  which  time  Sir  John 
Parker  bought  it  from  the  Indians  and  gave  it  his  name.  Collections  uf 
the  Mash-achusetts  Historical  .Society,  I.  252. 
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merchants  from  London  and  Bi'istol,  obtained  a  patent 
for  that  part  of  America  between  46°  and  52°,  and 
planted  a  small  colony  in  the  Bay  of  Conception  in 
Newfoundland.  The  French  meanwhile  took  ad- 
Yantage  of  the  inactivity  of  the  English,  and  in  small 
quiet  settlements  spread  themselves  far  tov/ards  Maine. 

In  tlie  mean  time  Lieutenant  John  Smith,  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  daring  adventurers  of  his  day,  so 
rich  in  adventurers,  who  united  the  knight  errantly  of  a 
past  age  with  the  commercial  enterprize  and  thirst  ibr 
L;-old  of  this  century,  had  returned  from  Virginia, 
ilis  hopes  of  the  new  world  to  be  created  there  v/ere 
bliattered  by  the  narrowmindedness  of  his  superiors, 
and  the  treachery  of  his  companions;  but  his  spirit 
could  not  rest,  and  hence  his  ever  active  fancy  turned 
entirelv  to  the  North  of  Virginia,  and  the  advantages 
of  colonizing  it.  In  the  year  1614  he  undertook,  in 
[)art  at  his  own  expense,  in  part  at  the  ex])ense  of  four 
commercial  men,  a  trading  journey  to  this  country, 
which  on  this  occasion  was  named  by  him  for  the  first 
time,  New  Eno-land  :  a  title  which  was  afterwards  con- 
firmed  by  Prince  Chai'les,  whom  he  knew  how  to  interest 
in  it. 

A  rich  pecuniar}^  return,  and  the  first  plan  of  New 
h^ngland,  executed  by  him,  as  formerly  the  plan  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  w^as,  with  skill  and  zest  for  tlie  work, 
were  the  immediate  results  of  tliis  journey.  In  the 
names  which  he  gave  to  some  of  the  places  discovei'cd, 
he  commemxorated  the  chief  recollections  of  his  ad- 
venturous life.  The  Northern  Cape  of  Massacliuselis, 
uow  Cape  Ann,  he  called  Cape  Tragabizzanda,  in  re- 
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membrance  of  a  beautifal  Turkish  lady,  whose  slave 
lie  had  been  when  prisoner  of  war  in  Constantinople. 
The  three  small  islands  close  by  were  called  the  tliree 
Turkish  Heads,  in  honour  of  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
exploits;  another  group  more  to  the  right,  Smith's 
Island  :  posterity  has  not  been  grateful  enough  to  pre- 
serve a'ny  of  these  names.  From  this  time  forwards 
his  Vr'hole  life  v»'as  devoted  to  furthering  the  colo- 
nization of  jSTew  England  ;  and  he  ultimately  succeeded 
in  awakening  again  in  its  behalf  the  interest  of  the 
adventurers  of  Plymouth  by  wliom  he  was  formally 
created  Admiral  of  'New  England. 

A  voyage  which  he  made  thither  in  their  service 
failed  indeed,  first  owing  to  violent  storm?  which  drove 
him  back,  and  secondly  on  another  trial,  through  tlie 
treachery  of  his  companions  and  Iiis  own  imprisonment, 
but  his  aims  were  attained.  The  interest  for  New  Eng- 
land was  awakened,  and  after  he  was  set  at  liberty  and 
had  returned  to  England,  his  life  was  and  remained 
devoted  to  this  one  idea.  He  did  everything,  that  per- 
suasion by  writings  and  personal  intercourse  could  effect, 
to  carry  out  his  darling  plan  of  procuring  for  New  Eng- 
land a  population  of  Saxon  blood.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  such  was  his  real  conviction  of  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  when  he  called  Massachusetts  a  paradise,  or 
wlien  he  maintains  that  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  lie  would  most  of  all  like  to  dwell  in  this,  or 
describes  w^ith  almost  poetical  fervour  the  never  ceasing 
charm  of  gliding  on  at  even  tide  to  the  goal  o'er  the 
tranquil  waters  of  the  bay  studded  with  blooming  islands, 
or  merely  wished  thus  to  attract  the  English  planters  ; 
it  may  suffice  that  he  was  honest  enongli  to  say  dis. 
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tinctly  that  work  alone  could  make  the  undertaking 
succeed. 

Unfortunately  John  Smith's  first  visit  to  T\ew  Eng-- 
land  was  marked,  thougli  without  any  guilt  on  his  part, 
by  so  hiack  a  deed,  that  the  remembrance  of  it  long- 
drew  down  from  the  natives  a  curse  on  Englishmen. 
At  his  departure  from  incw  England,  John  Sniitli  left 
one  of  the  ships  under  his  command  in  chai-ge  of  Captain 
Hunt,  with  the  order,  after  taking  in  Iiis  cargo,  to  sail 
to  Malaga.  IJunt,  however,  maniiged  to  attract  to  his 
ship  twenty-seven  Indians  from  Patuxet  and  IXauset, 
and  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  whom  he  took  with 
him,  and  most  of  tliem  sold  in  Malaga.  The  nati^xs 
were  inflamed  with  fury  and  hate  against  the  treacherous 
strangers  ;  and  when,  shortly  after,  another  ship  was  sent 
by  the  society  of  Plymouth  to  tlie  same  coast,  bringing 
back  two  of  the  Indians  carried  off  by  Hunt  to  England, 
in  order  to  assist  them  in  a  contemplated  settkunent, 
the  natives  contrived  in  a  most  resolute  manner  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  one  of  them,  for  the  other  died 
directly  after  his  arrival.  A  contest  ensued,  and  the  idea 
of  a  settlement  among  men  now  recognized  as  hostile 
had  to  be  given  up.  Even  five  years  after,  when  Captain 
Dermer,  who  in  the  service  of  thePlymoutli  Society  lay 
in  Manhiggan,  skirted  these  coasts,  he  was  received  with 
ljurnino' hate,  and  his  life  w^ould  have  been  sacrificed  liad 
he  not  been  rescued  by  one  of  the  kidnapped  Indians 
called  Squaiito,  whom  he  had  brought  back,  and  who 
had,  on  nearer  acquaintance,  grown  attached  to  the 
whites. 

Hunt's  scandalous  action,  at  which  every  honest  man 
must  shudder,  was  however  by  no  means  the  first  of  that 
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kind  enacted  on  the  coast  of  North  America.    It  was 
an  everyday  occurrence  for  a  ca]-)tain,  ^vho  lay  here  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation  or  tj-ade,  to  carry  oiY  one 
or  two  of  the  natives  as  tropliies,  or  to  satisfy  tlie  curion? 
at  home.    It  is  easy  to  assume  that  few  went  of  their, 
own  accord.    x\  native  of  the  coast  north  of  Labradoi', 
whom  Frobisher  took  with  him,  in  despair  bit  off  a  piece 
of  his  tongue  an^d  died  immediately  aiter  his  arrival  in 
England.    Verrazzani  carried  off  - a  child,  and  sought 
also  to  attract  to  the  siiip  a  young  girl,  vAio,  however, 
escaped  the  treacherous  snare.    Vasquez  dc  Ayllon,  with 
hypocritical  treachery,  invited  some  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador  to  see  Ids  ships,  and  when  the  un- 
happy creatures,  Vv  ho  had  not  yet  begun  to  entertain  any 
suspicion  of  the  ]*]Liroj)eans,  swarmed  in,  he  carried  off  a 
hijudrcd  and  thirty  as  slaves  for  the  mines  in  St.  Do- 
mingo.''^ To  outu  it  heathens  was  no  crime  in  those  dark 
times  of  Christianity.     The  age  in  which  Hunt  lived 
was  more  enlightened,  and  his  black  deed  raised  up  such 
general  horror,  that  the  Society  of  Plymouth  called  liim 
to  account  for  it,  and  dismissed  him  from  tlie  service. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  foi-  them  to  remain  on  a 
good  footing  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  aimed  at  colo- 
nization on  an  extensive  scale,  and  intended  to  set  still 
greater  means  to  work.  The  vast  privileges  wiiich  the 
Society  at  South  Virginia  had  secured  by  its  great 
charters,  had  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  rest.  They 
were  aided  by  one  of  the  leading  courtiers,  and  re- 
ceived a  new  patent  for  directing,  ordering,  and  govern- 

'  Holmes  I,  47.  A  small  number  only  survived  the  voyage  ,  many 
died  on  board  ;  many  perislied  by  shipu'reck.  This  crime  occurred  on 
the  coast  of  the  present  South  Carolina,  which  was  then  included  in 
Florida. 
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ing-  New  England,  procured  by  his  influence  Avith  the 
weak  king.  This  patent  gave  them  possession  of  all 
the  land  between  40°  and  48°  N.  Lat.,  and  from  one 
sea  to  the  other,  and  secured  to  them  a  monopoly  of  all 
tlie  trade  and  fishing  on  the  coasts.  The  enormous  ex- 
tent of  this  privilege  v/as  in  itself  injurious  to  it.  The 
jealousy  of  the  house  of  commons  was  awakened,  a,nd 
two  years  after,  the  fishing  was  again  made  free.  With 
regard  however  to  the  possession  of  the  land,  the  society 
contented  itself  for  a  considerable  time  with  selling  its 
privileges,  in  the  form  of  patents  for  particular  districts, 
to  persons  or  small  societies.  Before,  hovrever,  they  had 
got  clear  of  one,  nay,  before  even  tlie  right  to  do  this, 
which  liad  been  granted  tliem  by  the  king's  patent,  had 
been  brought  into  existence,  Providence  had,  in  its  un- 
speakable wisdom,  led  into  the  v/ilderness  allotted  to 
them,  a  little  band  of  pioneers,  who  were  destined,  with 
iron  will  and  trust  in  God,  -  to  smooth  the  way  for  thou.~ 
sands  of  their  weaker  countrymen. 


]8  ■  THE  PUlllTANS. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

TUB  PURITANS. 

The  Reformation  had  not  long  struck  root  in  the  Poil  of 
England ;  the  mass  of  the  people  ^yeve  far  from  heing 
estranged  from  the  usages  of  tlie  old  church,  which  Vv'ere 
sensual  and  to  some  extent  suited  to  tiiem,  when  the  re- 
formers split  into  two  parties,  of  which,  one  conquered,  be- 
cause it  not  only  greatly  favoured  the  material  tendencies 
of  the  crowd,  but  also  the  claims  of  the  kings  to  un- 
bounded power.  As  victor  it  was  also  oppressor.  But 
the  oppressed  firmly  refused  to  allow  the  absolute  dog- 
mas of  a  church  to  be  forced  upon  them,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  not  being  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  was  supported 
by  no  authority  of  traditional  opinions,  like  the  Romish 
church ;  which  was  itself  new,  and,  as  it  ap])eared  to 
them,  without  solidity  and  inward  harmony ;  the  arbi- 
trary and  unskilful  patchwork  of  a  crowned,  capricious 
despot  and  imperious  prelates. 

The  claims  of  the  Episcopal  church  to  be  recognized 
as  the  true,  original,  but  purified  and  renovated  Catholic 
church,  which  have  in  later  days  been  put  forth  in  such 
an  irritating  manner  against  all  other  churches,  are  the 
more  absurd,  as  they  are  newer  than  her  separation  from 
the  church.  For  neitlier  under  Elizabeth,  nor  under 
the  Stuarts,  was  conformity  ever  forced  upon  the  Puri- 
tans under  the  pretext  of  receiving  them  into  a  church 
alone  capable  of  saving  (it  being  rather  the  Puritans 
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w  ho  fell  into  the  delusion  of  believing  that  theirs  was 
the  only  way  to  salvation  ;)  but  only  in  obedience  to  the 
law,  which  made  the  Episcopal  the  State  clnirch  and 
really  the  only  valid  church.  It  was  as  rebels,  not  as 
heretics  that  they  were  punished.  It  is  true  that  the 
lieforraation  had  not  arisen  in  England,  as  in  Holland, 
from  the  urgent  wants  of  the  people.  The  world  knows 
from  what  soil  the  noble  plant  had  there  first  shot  up, 
M'hen  almost  two  hundred  years  previously  the  purer 
hand  of  Wicklifte  liad  laid  the  seed  in  the  earth. 
Henry  VIII.,  in  fact,  only  erased  from  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic creed  what  it  v/as  inconvenient  to  him  to  retain  ;  he  re- 
served all  the  bad  usages,  all  the  Inquisitionary  spirit;  nay, 
his  watchful,  jealous,  tyrannical  natui'e  made  him  a  pope 
more  dreaded  than  he  who  ruled  on  the  distant  stool  of 
Ixome.  But  under  his  son  Edward,  a  more  complete 
destruction  and,  with  that,  the  formation  of  a  new  edi- 
fice took  place;  in  v/hich  the  nation,  little  by  little, 
learned  to  feel  itself  so  n)uch  at  ease,  that  Elizabeth 
could  employ  it  as  a  sure  fortress  against  her  Catholic 
enemies,  and  therefore  found  it  convenient  to  ])reserveit. 

Let  my  readers  pardon  the  remark  !  The  history  of 
Oriental  or  Slavonic  despotism  scarcely  offers  a  more 
repulsive  picture  tlian  that  of  the  representatives  of  the 
English  people  imder  the  four  last  Tadors.  The  Russian 
system,  God  and  the  Czar  icill  have  it  so  !  thougli  little 
consonant  with  a  free,  noble  spirit,  presupposes  a  certain 
filial  feeling,  which  willingly  bends  under  the  hand  of 
the  Highest  and  his  earthly  representatives ;  but  the 
slavish  devotion,  the  crouching  flattery  with  which  in 
this  period  sve  see  the  English  nation — more  especially 
the  IlujIl  nobility  on  whom  the  Englishman  still  looks 
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with  unbounded  reverence  as  the  flou'cr  of  the  \Yliole 
race, — recognize  as  infaUiblc.  tlie  pretensions  of  tlieir 
rulers,  and  change  their  religious  convictions  like  gloves, 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  Kot 
that  Eno'land  has  not  liad  her  martyrs ;  the  bloodv 
fanaticism  of  Mary  demanded  hundreds  of  expiatory 
sacrifices.  But  it  was  the  Puritans  who  first  tpaight  the 
Briton  that  true  heroism  of  spirit,  wliich  not  merely 
willingly  dies  for  its  faith,  but  also  devotes  all  the  energies 
of  life  to  secure  it  the  victor3\  Crsnmer  and  Hooper 
may  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  tr/o 
Protestant  parties  in  England.  Cranrner  the  head,  the 
founder  of  the  State  church,  sought  by  long  submission 
and  concession,  and  finally  by  a  shameful  apostasy,  to 
save  himself ;  until  the  better  spirit  within  him  con- 
quered. Hooper,  after  he  had  obstinately  battled  for 
what  be  called  the  pure  body  of  the  new  born  churcli, 
died  for  her  soul  at  the. stake,  without  wincing,  and  in  a 
state  of  spiritual  elation.  The  share  of  the  former  in 
the  Reformation  is  v.'eli  known,  but  not  so  tiiat  taken  by 
the  latter,  though  his  influence  over  the  people  vras 
greater ;  and  in  him  the  division  in  the  views  of  tlie  re- 
formers v/as  first  visible ;  although  it  did  not  comiC  to  a 
separation  until  a  decenniuni  and  a  half  had  rolled  away, 
heavy  with  opposition  and  strife. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  if  we 
conduct  him  to  the  source,  that  he  may  the  better  com- 
prehend this  schism  vvdiich  had  for  its  result  the  colo- 
nization of  New  England. 

From  the  time  of  \Yycliffe,  tlie  mornirig  star  of  tlie 
Reformation,  there  may  have  been  in  England,  as  every 
rfbere  else,  priests  of  dilfr^rent  opinions  on  dilfV'rent 
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jiuints.  Nevertheless  no  opportunity  seems  to  have 
otl'ercd  itself  to  bi'ing  into  operation  the  laws  against 
heretics,  laid  down  in  the  early  councils.  The  Wycliffites 
the  Lollards  were  liov/ever  too  dangerous  to  the 
infallibility  of  the  holy  stool,  not  to  arm  against  theni 
all  the  power  of  the  insulted  church.  Already  under 
Henry  IV.  we  find,  in  accordance  with  this  fact,  a  special 
law  which,  without  ceremony,  subjects  to  the  clergy 
idl  persons  suspected  of  heresy  ;  and  even  under  the 
heroic  Henry  V.,  v.'e  see  included  in  the  statute  against 
hereiics,  every  one  v/ho  should  dare  to  read  the  Bible 
in  th.e  mother  tongue.  All  such  were  declared  "  Heretics 
to  God,  enemies  of  the  throne,  and  wicked  traitors  to 
the  country,  and  deprived  they  and  their  heirs  of  their 
lands,  cattle,  life,  and  goods." 

It  was  evident  that  this  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
destroy  tlie  seed  scattered  (though  not  able  to  struggle 
llirougli  to  the  light)  over  tlie  fields  of  England,  steeped 
in  blood  by  the  long  and  harassing  wars  of  the  red 
and  v.'hite  Roses  ;  when  the  Helbrmers  in  Wittenberg 
hghtcd  the  torch,  which  wlss  soon  to  set  half  Europe 
in  a  blaze,  the  sknnbering  sparks  in  England  broke 
out  in  many  a  breast  into  a  wholesome  ilame.  Henry 
I  he  Eighth's  thoroughly  personal  rupture  v/ith  the 
holy  see  could  only  nou]"ish  this,  for  with  the  infallibi- 
hty  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  councils,  the  key  stone  of 
t  "atholicism  was  shaken.  Although  the  king's  arbitrary 
dogmas  retained  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  lioman  doctrines, 
as  purgatory,  the  communion  under  one  species,  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  calling  on  the  saints,  masses  for  the 
dead,  picture  worship,  auricular  confession,  penances, 
tt)gether  with  all  the  mystic  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
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service  ;  yet  this  arbitrary  power  T^'itli  which  one  part  was 
cut  oft',  and  that  retained  wdiieli  the  German  reformers  re- 
jected,naturally  awoke  even  the  laity  to  rcilection  and  re- 
search ;  the  more  so  as  four  years  before  Henry's  dcatli 
the  readins:  of  the  Bible  was  aciixin  allowed.  Tvndale 
and  Ann  Askew  were  the  victims  of  daring  to  think  fur 
themselves. 

The  real  party  opinions,  however,  first  shov/ed  tliem- 
selves  under  the  young  Edward,  Tlie  retrograde  move- 
ments towards  Catholicism  in  the  last  years  of  Henry 
VIII.,  had  driven  a  small  number  of  preachers  to  tlie 
continent,  where  they  for  the  most  part  embraced  tlie 
doctrines  of  the  severe  reformers  of  Zurich  and  Geneva, 
and  spread  them  on  their  return  to  England.  Tlie 
v/liite,  or  party  coloured  garments  for  the  mass,  used 
by  the  Catholic  priests,  were  laid  aside  by  all  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  continent,  and  were  exchanged  by  tlie 
Lutherans  for  simple  black  surplices.  The  Calvinist 
despised  every  outward  sign.  AYhen  after  this,  Hooper, 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  able  priests  in  England, 
returned  back  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
was  created  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  he  declined  this  dig- 
nity, first,  on  account  of  the  oath  "  by  God,  the  saints, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  he  had  to  take  at  his  inau- 
guration, and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  Aaron-like 
vestments  which  he  had  to  wear.  The  vouna-  kin":,  with 
his  own  pen,  altered  the  oath  to  Hooper's  satisfaction, 
and  would  iiave  yielded  the  second  point  also,  but  that 
the  bishops  insisted  upon  the  vestment  which  they  liad 
themselves  worn  at  the  time  of  inauguration,  and  still 
wore,  and  whicli  they  were  as  little  inclined  to  remit  to 
Hooper,  as  they  were  to  allow^  him  to  renounce  tiie 
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iMslioprle.  Ileasoii,  persuasion,  harshness,  not  even  the 
•■ounsel  of  the  foreign  theok^gians  Bucer  and  Peter 
^r.nrt^'r  in  England,  and  of  the  Swiss  reformers,  wliich 
lie  soug'ht  on  this  point,  and  wliich  recommended 
liini  not  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  good  cause  on 
account  of  this  circumstance,  but  rather  to  expect  a 
wider  reform  in  such  usages  from  time,  and  his  own  more 
extended  influence  :  nothing-  could  turn  Hooper's  stub- 
l)orn  sense  of  right.  lie  remained  nine  months  a  prisoner, 
first  in  Cranmer's  house,  then  in  the  Fleet;  at  length  the 
matter  ended  in  a  compromise  by  which  he  consented  to 
wear  the  hated  dress  at  consecrations  and  very  solemn  oc- 
casions ;  but  at  other  times  it  was  ]-eiiiitted.  According 
to  tlie  account  given  by  Fox,  the  historian  of  the  martyrs, 
lie  took  this  resolution  only  because  it  was  the  sole  means 
of  saving  his  life.  Sighing,  he  allowed  the  white  surplice 
and  red  mantle  to  be  laid  on  him,  and  the  four  cornered 
cap  in  which  he  appeared,  "  like  a  player  on  the  stage," 
when  he  had  to  jireach  at  his  consecration  before  the 
king  ;  then  he  vv'ithdrew  into  his  diocese  w-here  he  worked 
and  taught  ^vith  ceaseless  persevernnce,  frequently 
])reaching  two  or  three  times  in  a  day,  and  exhibiting  in 
hCe  and  death,  an  example  of  the  most  severe  christian 
virtues,  without  once  again  putting  on  the  "  sacrificial 
dress." 

The  whole  of  the  clergy  had  taken  part  in  the  con- 
troversies connected  with  this  affair;  the  greater  part  of 
the  Protestant  clergy  were  for  Hooper,  and  many,  who 
liad  till  then  worn  the  priestly  dress,  now  laid  it  silently 
'dv.  Among  the  latter  were  even  some  of  tlie  bishops. 
It  was  not  insisted  upon  so  much  at  further  ordinations 
I)y  Ridley  and  Cranmcr;  and  towards  the  end  of  their 
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days  both  expressed  their  contempt  for  it.  To  tiie  qiies. 
tion  of  the  dress  were  added  some  others,  which  wei'e  in 
themselves  of  just  as  little  consequence,  but  had  become 
in  time  impoi-tant,  principally,  however,  as  the  warcry 
and  watchword  of  the  Protestant  party.  One  prin- 
cipal question  now  brought  forward,  was,  whether 
the  communion  should,  as  hitherto,  be  taken  standing, 
or  sitting,  as  at  meals.  Many  points  also  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening-  service,  as  laid  down  in  the  liturgy, 
published  at  the  time  by  King  Edward's  authority,  and 
]-ecognised  as  the  only  legal  one,  were  oiiensive  to  a  great 
part  of  the  clergy.  For  they  most  decidedly  wished  to 
separate  themselves  further  and  further  from  every  thing 
savouring  of  popery ,  and  to  approximate  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  primitive  church. 

Nevertheless  these  dilFerent  viev/e  in  no  way  conduced 
to  a  regular  schism  ;  particularly  as  the  ruling  cliurch 
party  was  far  removed  from  considering  the  Reforma- 
tion concluded,  but  rather  worked  more  and  moi'c 
at  new  revisions  of  the  articles  of  belief  and  forms  of 
prayer. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Anabaptists  and  Arians,  or 
Unitarians,  seemed  to  threaten  the  new  church  with 
danger,  and  wei'c  exposed  to  persecution  fi-om  her. 
When,  however,  under  the  bloody  government  of  Mary, 
the  prisons  were  filled  with  clergymen  of  all  persuasions 
jningled  together  in  medley  confusion,  the  most  violent 
disputes  arose  among  them  ;  partly  among  the  Trinita- 
ricins  themselves,  between  the  helievers  in  free  icill  and 
those  in  Predestination ;  partly  between  the  former  ana 
the  Arians.  The  war  was  carried  on,  in  writings,  which 
in  the  form   of  confessions  of  faith   were  circulated 
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in  Newgate  among  the  prisoners  for  subscription,  and  in 
violent  discussions  Such  scandalous  scenes  at  last  oc- 
curred tliat  the  gaoler  had  to  interfere  and  separate  the 
prisoners,  and  this  took  place  an.iong  Christian  clergy- 
men, wlio  ^^•erc  likely  on  th.e  next  day  to  pass  from  the 
same  blazing  faggot  to  the  throne  of  eternal  love  ! 

Thousands  of  Protestants  had  fled  before  the  storm 
^v}lich  threatened  the^n  at  the  time  Mary  ascended  the 
rhrone,  and  found  refüge  on  the  continent;  where,  esp(. - 
cially  ill  Basle,  Frankfort,  Geneva,  Strasburg,  Duis- 
burgh  and  Zurich,  they  were  hospitably  received  and 
with  Christian  friendship.  Unfortunalely  the  inlolerance 
of  the  Lutherans  in  Denmark  and  the  Hnnse  Towns 
allowed  them,  as  Calvinists,  no  fixed  abode  there; 
but  instead,  drove  them,  despite  Melancthon's  inter- 
>"cssion,  from  place  to  place.  The  number  of  these  last 
exiles  amounted  to  800,  of  whom  six  were  bishops,  with 
many  other  clergymen  of  distinction.  ikmong  the 
laity  were  the  Duchess  of  SufiT)]k  and  several  barons 
and  knights-  They  collected  together  in  numbers 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  it  %vas  hei-e  tlnit  the 
diversity  between  tliose  of  various  creeds  terminated  in 
a  com]>lete  separation  ;  from  tills  we  date  the  origin  of 
tlie  Puritans. 

In  June,  1554,  a  number  of  English  families  came  to 
Frankfort,  and  applied  for  the  use  of  the  Frer.cli  chnrch 
during  tlie  hours  when  it  was  not  used  by  the  French  com- 
ni unity.  Tliis  was  willingly  granted  them,  on  the  con- 
dition that  tliey  should  sign  the  French  confession  of 
faith,  and  not  quarrel  with  one  another  about  the  cere- 
monies. The  English  accepted  the  condition.  Among 
themselves  they  were  united  in  opinion  to  remove  tlio 
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responses  and  tlie  liturgy  from  tlieir  service  and  to 
abolish  the  priestly  dress.  The  greatest  simplicity  nlone 
suited  them.  The  service  Avas  to  commence  by  a  general 
confession  of  sins,  then  the  congregation  liad  to  sijig,  in 
:i  simple  manner,  a  psalm  arranged  in  vei'ses ;  afiei- 
which  the  priest  had  to  implore  in  a  prayer  tlie  assistance 
of  God,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the  sermon.  A  general 
])]-ayer  folio'.ved  for  all  states,  and  es])eci;iily  for  Eng- 
Liud,  at  the  conclusion  of  wldcii  tlie  Lord's  i'rayer  and 
the  Articles  of  Belief  were  recited  ;  then  the  c;,>ngre- 
giition  were  to  sing  a  psalin,  and  the  clergyman  to 
dismiss  them  v>ith  a  benediction.  Tliey  nov/  elected  a 
priest  and  deacon ;  wrote  letters  to  their  bannLdjed 
cijunti-yj-i'^en  scattered  througli  the  German  and  Sv.-iss 
tov/ns,  inviting  them  to  Franldbrt ;  and  took  possession 
of  tlie  church. 

The  learned  among  the  self-exiled  English  clei-gy, 
and  especially  the  bishops,  wei'e  principally  gone  to 
Strasburg}!,  J3asle,  Zurich,  and  Geneva  ;  ]:)artly  on  ac- 
(,'ount  of  tfie  libraries  and  learned  divines  to  be  met 
■^vith  there,  and  partly  because  they  Inid  sonje  hopes  of 
there  hndirjg  literary  work,  so  as  to  be  able  to  live, 
borne  of  these  wej'e  no,v  invited  to  undertahe  the 
spiritual  tutorship,  by  the  Frankfort  congi-egation,  v,  ]n>  -at 
the  same  time  announced  to  theoi  Avhat  alterations  t!iey 
liad  made  in  the  liturgy  of  King  Edxvard,  and  iiow 
ih;n'  thought  they  had  tlms  ap[)roachGd  near(;r  to  the 
s<n-i|)tiires.  Hereupon  the  Strasbargh.  and  Zui-ich  ciergy 
r(iturr.ed  tliem  a  clisa])pi-oving  answer.  Tiir-y  blamed  the 
bretiu-en  for  b.aving  altered  the  liturgy  iistrodriced  by 
la\v  ;  and  for  having  by  this  alto-ütion,  nuide  it  ap])ear 
contemptible  to  strangers;   whilst  at  home  countless 
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pious  Christians  had  for  its  sake  died  the  death  oi' 
rnarlyrs.  They  wouhd  only  unite  vrith  them  on  con- 
dition that  tlie  v^hole  book  should  he  introdcced. 
Whereupon  tiie  I^rankforters  ansvv-ercd  that  in  England 
tlic  liturgy  had  ceased  to  he  in  accordance  witli  the 
law,  as  it  had  been  abrogated  by  another  law,  and 
moreover,  that  they  believed  that  tlieir  l)rother  mnrtyi-s 
in  England  had  not  died  for  the"  ceremonies,"  the  only 
part  that  had  been  removed;  and  that  they  hegg-ed 
of  them  (the  divines),  to  stay  awoy  altogether 
rather  come  to  Frankfort  to  make  innovations. 

r*Iore  than  h:df  a  year  h.ad  been  sper.t  in  these  ailcj'- 
catious.  In  the  meantime  the  Frankfortcrs  had  chosen 
some  preachers ;  among  them  was  John  Knox,  v/hu 
had  till  now  lived  in  Geneva;  the  same  who  nfterward? 
acquired  so  fearful  a  name  as  a  reformer  in  Scotlanrl, 
and  enemy  of  the  unfortunate  ]\Iary  Stuart.  Yt'e  may 
tlras  imagine  that  they  knew  liow  to  conduct  their 
affairs  witli  decision  enough..  l\Ioreover  Calvin,  to 
whom  they  had  referred  this  point  for  decision,  had  de- 
clared himself  in  their  flivour ;  and  they  resolved  if 
ever  a  dispute  should  arise  among  them,  to  leave  ihe 
arrangement  of  it  to  Calvin,  Ikilliuger,  Peter  Marlyr, 
or  some  others  of  tlie  celebi-ated  foreign  theologians. 

Tiiis  community  liad  been  about  nine  monlhs  in  qnipt 
possession  of  the  church,  when  some  of  the  hosLiie 
chergy  came  to  Frankfort,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Cox, 
fjjrmerly  tutor  to  King  Kdward,  and  one  oF  the  com- 
mivtee  who  had  composed  his  church  service.  His  ii;- 
iluence  among  ids  countrymen  was  gj-eat,  ajjd  therelbrt- 
he  dared  attem})t  more  than  others.  On  the  hrst  Sun- 
day he  interrupted  the  service  by  ansv/cring  the  preacher 
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aloud.  The  next  Sunday  one  of  Iris  confederates,  with- 
out further  cerenion}',  mounted  the  pulpit  and  read  out 
the  wliole  litany.  Thereupon  Knox,  in  the  sermon, 
adverted  to  their  coTiduct  in  very  severe  tei'irts,  and 
seized  tliis  opportunity  of  taking  the  iield  as^ainst  many 
precepts  in  their  service,  as  being  unclean,  jyriestly,  and 
superstitious.  But  the  opinions  of  the  Frankfort  Com- 
munity seem  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  divided  on 
this  point;  and  at  length,  o'^ving  to  Cox's  inilnence, 
pi-eponderated  to  Jus  siele.  For  when  tlie  coinmunity 
voted  uj3on  the  old  and  the  new  liturgy,  the  nnijority 
vv-ent  against  Knox,  and  he  was  foi-bidden  to  preach. 
[Jpon  this  his  suipporters  turned  to  tlie  authorities,  v/ho 
urged  the  maintenance  of  the  former  arrangement,  and 
concordance  with  the  French  community. 

The  scale  seemed  again  to  turn  in  Knox's  {-avouv,  and 
it  is  painful  to  relate  by  what  unchristian  means  Dr. 
Cox  made  it  once  more  lean  to  his  side.  lie  commu- 
nicated to  the  authorities  a  book  which  Iiis  opponent 
had  some  years  previously  written  in  Fnglajid,  entitled, 
"  An  Admonition  to  Christians,"  in  wdiich  he  inveiglied 
in  his  usual  boisterous  style  against  the  emperor,  the 
principal  supporter  of  Catholicism,  called  hiui  an 
enemy  of  Christianity,  conrpai-ed  him  with  Nero  ;  and 
(jox  thereupon  impeached  him  (Knox)  for  high  ti'cason 
against  the  sovereign  of  the  country  !  Tiio  uiagistrate 
was  embarrassed  :  tlie  times  were  serious,  and  any  dis- 
agreement witit  the  emp^eror  v^'as  abo\  e  ail  things  to  be 
avoided.  It  was  therefore  determined,  in  the  nnost 
respectful  manner  to  give  Knox  to  undersiand,  that  it 
would  be  better  if  lie  left  the  town,  \\  hich  he  did.  lie 
found  a  home  in  Geneva  wh-ere  he  had  fjrsner^y  Ji'/ed. 
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Half  the  Frankfort  community  followed  him  tliitlier  ; 
church  was  allotted  them,  and  a  new  congTej^ation 
formed.  They  here  formally  accepted  the  Genevese 
I'linrch  discipline  and  liturgy,  and  hod  them  printed  in 
English;  dedicating  the  work  to  their  brethren  in 
England  and  abroad.  The  community  in  Frankfort, 
which  soon  increased,  especially  by  the  addition  of 
several  distinguished  clergymen,  constituted  themselves 
anew,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  introduccl 
the  arrangement  of  King  Ed  ward's 'Service,  and  sought 
to  win  for  themselves  the  opinion  of  Calvin  and  other 
Swiss  reformers.  But  in  this  they  did  not  succeed,  and 
though  on  good  terms  with  them,  Calvin  leant  decidedly 
to  the  side  of  the  Creneveso  ccunm unity.  They  also  iell 
into  disputes  among  themselves  about  church  discipline, 
which  excited  great  bitterness,  and  were  at  length  settled 
by  the  authorities.  During  the  whole  time  they  existed 
on  the  continent,  each  of  these  Fnglish  cliurches  which,, 
in  no  inconsiderable  numbers,  were  scattered  among 
the  German,  Swiss,  and  Fleujish  towns,  subsisted  by 
itself,  quite  independent  of  the  others.  Most  of  them 
follov/ed  the  liturgy  of  King  Edward,  but  with  omis- 
sions and  alterations  according  to  the  various  opinions. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  two  prote^stant  parties  v/liich  at 
a  later  date  were  known  under  the  name  of  Conform- 
ists and  Nonconformists,  or  Puritans;  and  vvhieli 
exerted  such  a  decided  influence  on  th.e  career  of  events 
in  England. 
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CiiuPcCii. 

Some  years  after,  when  the  dcati!  of  tlie  catholic  r<l3.vy 
left  the  throne  of  England  yacant  for  l^^hzabeth,  in  Trbom 
})80pie, notwithstanding-  she  outwai"dly  follov/ed  the  usages 
of  the  catholic  religion,  considered  themselves  entitled  to 
presuppose  a  secret  inclination  to  the  reformation — tlic 
more  so  as  her  right  to  tlie  throne  was  based  upon 
a    rejection   of  the  papal   authority  —  the  separated 
English  prot(^stants  saw  th.e   necessity  of  union  ;  for 
only  by  it  could  tliey  form  an  ctpiipoise  against  the  ca- 
tholic party  so  as  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  pare 
church.    Accordingly  letters  were  intei-chariged  between 
the  communities  of  Geneva,  Frankfort,  Strasburgh  and 
most  of  the  others,  winch  had  been  formed    on  the 
continent,  in  which  reciprocal  pardon  wa..s  assured,  and 
a  convocation  formed  for  jjctitioning  the  queen  to  pro- 
mote the  pure  doctrine.     To  tlie  Genevese,  altliough 
they  were  the  injared  party,  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
taken  t];e  first  step  towards  reconciliation  :  tlie  others 
freely  Oifered  their  hands,  but  declared  beforehand  that 
they  ^vould  rather  submit  to  wdijl'crciit  ceremonies  than 
oppose  the  (jueen,  and  begged  the  brethren  to  do  the 
bame.    For  the  legality  of  the  unbounded  supremacy 
of  the  throne,  which  liad  been   adoj"»ted  among  the 
English  v/ith  such  inconceivable  rapidity,  had  never, 
'Juring  tlieir  exile  appeared  doubtful  to  them,  wdiile  their 
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long  sojcurn  in  a  republic,  and  moi-e  intimate  coimectioii 
v.'ith  the  Sv'/iss  reformers,  had  |>r(;])agatcd  otlier  opiiiioiis 
among*  the  Genevese  comniimity. 

Both  parties  on  their  return  found  themselyes  de- 
ceived in  the  qneen.  The  service  was  continued  in  the 
ordinary  catholic  fa-;hion,  mass  u'as  read  and  otlier  cere- 
monies retained,*  ond  no  catholic  Ijinhop  was  renioved 
from  his  bisliopric.  The  oppressed  protestaiits  bad  in- 
deed in  some  places  after  Mtrry's  death  again  made  tise 
service  conformable  to  King  Edward's  ritual,  and  this 
v/as  silently  overlooked.  Bat  still  with  all  this,  preacii- 
ing  was  strictly  forhidden  until  the  opening  of  pnrii;;- 
menl:,  in  order  to  avoid  pulpit  disputes  :f  and  the  peopde 
were  obliged  to  he  satisfied  v;i\h  the  reading  of  the  pre- 
scribed lessons  and  prayers.  Moreover  the  reformation 
had  as  yet  penetrated  but  too  little,  for  the  ma?s  of  the 
people  not  to  be  satisfied  Vv'itli  it. 

Tills  is  not  the  place  to  I'elate  circumstantially  the 
hi^nory  of  the  reform rdion  of  tlie  English,  chuj-ch  ;  it  con- 
cerns us  only  as  it  carried  in  it  the  seeds  of  discor«!.  The 
queen,  who  inherited  all  tlie  imperious  and  obstinate 
spirit  of  her  father,  liad  above  all  things  two  points  in 
view;  supremacy,  and  tlie  sripju-ession  of  all  tenden- 
cies in  the  new  doctrine  to  introduce  liberty  among 
the  people.  She  was  inclined  to  cath.olicism,  of  vrhich 
she  loved  the  pompous  usages  and  material  forms  ;  anrl 
long  after  she  had,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  removed  pic- 

*  Strype's  Annals  of  the  Refoj'mution  in  Eno;l:in'],  T..51 — fo. 

t  "  Botli  (iüospellers  ar.d  catholics)  took  their  occasions  to  speak  freely 
their  minds  in  tlie  pnlpit.  Of  -wliicli  hist  the  qneen  being  aware  fori)udL' 
all  pr'T'.'ich'na-  and  especially  in  London,"  the  same,  I.  41.  But  tl:e  pr.'- 
hihitinu  teems  to  Inive  Leen  soon  removed,  and  at  court,  the  preacliinij- 
v.'as  never  interrnpted,  -{2. 
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tares  and  alt:irs  from  tlie  churcl],  slie  reffiiiied  in  her  own 
cbapel  all  the  outward  tokens  of  the  old  religion. 

Though  she  oppressed  the  catholics,  it  ^vas  only  be- 
cause they  contested  her  supremacy,  and  even  this 
she  did,  at  least  during  part  of  her  reign,  with  a  for- 
bearance and  indulgence,  wliieh  made  her  doubly 
sensitive  on  rinding  that  she  had  thereby  only  entailed 
upon  lierself  their  bitter  hatred.  Bnt  the  severe  Cal- 
vinistic  disciples  of  the  new  doctrines  she  persecuted 
with  all  the  ever  watchful  and  ruthless  severity  of  her 
•despotic  character,  and  made  no  secret  of  her  hatred  to- 
wards them.  Slie  dreaded  tiie  liberty  of  tiie  ])ulpii,  or 
in  the  language  of  that  day,  the  liberty  of  proj)]iesying, 
at  v.'hich  the  puritan  clergy  aimed.  She  feared  their 
influence  over  tlie  people.  For  the  preachers  then  began, 
in  their  intelligible,  straight  forward,  and  j)Opular  elo- 
quence, to  be  in  a  certain  degree  the  peoj)le's  tribunes  of 
England.  But  pulpit  liberty  was  then  what  liberty  of 
the  press  is  now  a  days. 

The  doctrines  of  both  parties  were  in  fact  the  same  ; 
but  their  ideas  of  ti^e  constitution  of  the  church,  neces- 
sary to  be  adopted,  were  essentially  different ;  and  tliis 
was  exactly  the  dangerous  point.  According  to  tlie 
views  of  both,  the  scriptures  were  a  perfect  guide  ;  bat 
'^hile  the  early  English  reformers  maintained  with 
Luther  tliat  the  Saviour  had  left  to  the  authorities  the 
direction  of  the  cluirch  discipline  of  the  day,  the  puri- 
tans wished  to  trace  all  rales  for  this  in  the  scriptures, 
and  that  the  exposition  should  belong  to  the  church,  and 
not  to  lay  authority.  The  episcopal  reformers  recognized 
the  church  of  Rome  as  a  real  christian  charcli,  though 
depraved  in  doctrine  and  constitution  ;  and  thev  therein 
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ibilowed  the  former  (j(;<;trines  of  Luther,  while 
puritans,  judging  from  iiis  later  views  and  tliose  of  Calvi;:, 
declared  the  pope  to  be  the  antichrist  of  the  scriptures, 
and  renounced  all  community  with  the  Iloniibh  church, 
as  superstitious  and  idolatrous.  The  former  ujaintained 
that  lihugs  v/hicli  are  in  themselves  indifferent,  and 
neither  commanded  nor  forbidden  in  scripture,  as  church 
ceremoniet:,  sacerdotal  garments  &c.,  could  be  introduced 
]jy  tlie  civic  autliOJ'ity,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
subject  to  obey.  Tlie  puritans,  on  the  other  liand,  with 
invincible  resolution  maintained,  that  things  which  Cbrist 
had  left  indifferent  could  not  be  made  necessary  by  Im  man 
edicts  ;  and  also  that  usages  which  were  degraded  to  ido- 
latry, and  carried  men  back  to  papistry,  could'not  be  re- 
garded as  indifferent, but  must  be  rejected  as  unscriptural. 

Such  were  tlie  principal  points  of  diilerence  betv/ecn 
the  two  Protestant  parties  in  England,  at  the  time 
Queen  Elizabeth  entered  upon  the  government;  tliey 
were,  as  Neal  remarks,  unfortunately  only  unanimous 
in  one  respect;  that  is,  in  a  firm  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  a  complete  harmony  and  conformity  among  English 
Christians,  not  only  in  articles  of  belief,  but  also  in  pubhc 
divine  service.  So  long  as  the  puritans  had  even  a 
shadovy-  of  a  hope  that  they  would  triumph,  they  did  not 
limit  themselves  to  claiming  mavc  indulgence.  On  the 
contrary  they  were  untiring  in  representations  and  peti- 
tions to  the  queen  and  parliament,  not  so  much  to  leave 
them  their  own  forms,  as  to  thoroughly  purify  the  divine 
service  throughout  the  land.  It  was  only  after  nine  yeaj-s 
of  the  most  determined  opposition  that  they  resolved 
upon  a  separation.  The  puritan  clergy  consented  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  subscribed  the  confes- 
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sion  of  faith  composed  by  the  bis!io]")S,  but  tbe  union 
failed  in  the  definition  of  the  usatres  oF  the  service. 

A  few  other  points  exccijted,  it  may  be  sa.id  that  it 
v,'as  principally  against  the  priestly  dress  that  the  re- 
formed cle]-gy,  like  Hoo])er,  took  offence. 

At  d  revision  of  King-  Edward's  litui-gy,  the  dress 
vras  introduced,  not  in  tlie  new  style,  which  had  only 
retained  the  surplice  from  among  all  the  ganuentL^  but 
in  the  old  lashlon,  Vvdlh  the  cope,  square  cap,  occ. ;  the 
theatrical  change  of  dre^s  at  the  diiferent  stages  of 
the  service  was  enibrced,  and  a  clause  declared  thiat 
it  shoiikl  so  exist  until  it  pleased  her  royal  iriajerity  to 
abolish  it.  Tliis  liturgy  was  introduced  in  l(3r>9,  as  an 
act  of  uniformity  for  divine  service,  and  did  not  pass 
through  parliament  without  opposition  from  some  of  the 
bishops.  For  many,  nay  most  of  them,  liad  expressed 
the  same  dislike  to  the  priestly  dress  so  long  as  they 
lived  on  the  continent  araon::c  Frencli  and  (ieraian  re- 
formers;  but  in  others  the  prospects  of  advancement 
had  con(piered  this  dislike  when  tiiey  saw  that  the  queen 
v/as  bent  upon  it ;  others  could  not  withdraw  themselves 
from  the  good  cause  on  account  of  one  point,  in  v/hich 
they  were  backed  up  by  the  German  reformers,  and 
lioped  better  things  from  time  ;  when  however  their 
former  bretliren  and  companions  in  exile  showed  more 
resolution,  or  less  care  for  the  common  weak  they  were 
disheartened,  embittered,  and  converted  into  as  zealous 
champions  of  the  priestly  dress,  and  of  the  acts  of  uni- 
formity in  general,  as  those  v^'ho  had  retained  a  prefer- 
ence for  them  ever  since  tbe  catholic  times. 

At  Ik'-st,  however,  neither  the  prescribed  dress,  nor  yet 
the  strict  uniformity  of  divine  service  in  other  respects 
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were  iriaxle  exact]}-  eoinpulsor}'.  The  ([-dceii  who 
ascended  tlie  tliroiie  ander  the  most  di-::;;idvrvning'0(;'us 
circuiiisiaiicep,  quicllv  v/aited  till  her  position  should  b;^ 
s1rong-er,  before  trd-fnig'  any  decided  steps.  The  bish.o]!? 
readily  shut  their  eyes  to  thi  -,  and  some  even  co^r^ifj- 
nanced  certciii  deviations  ;  others-,  and  among"  the:)!,  wr-re 
disting:uisi';ed  theologians,  as  Sandys,  Grindal,  and  Jewel, 
contented  thein:^elve3  with  pi'eaching;  ogainst  the  ciiipii- 
ble  ob^^i'iacy  of  thor^e  who  distni'bed  the  uiiity  of  iiie 
church  aboiT:  frivolous  matters  ;  or  they  privately  wai-ned 
the  clergy  of  their  dioceses.  Tfie  comniission  of  15.5:). 
■)arth'  composed  of  laymen,  and  nominated  n>ra;)e:-;;Lct 
scrutiny  of  church  aliairs,  was  particularly  dhected 
against  popedom,  and  was  hence  erpudly  pati'onlzed 
t)v  botli  parties.  For  no  steps  against  tlie  catholics 
v/ere  so  severe  t]ia.t  they  would  not  have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  reformers.  This  cominissioii  made 
the  uncontroverted  supremacy  of  the  queen  over  all  the 
churches  in  her  empii'e  its  principal  aifair.  At  that 
time  not  one  of  the  Calvinistic  zealots  refused  tlsis. 
Thus  for  a  length  of  time  a  certain  though  reluctarit  to](  - 
ration  was  established.  The  contest  was  carried  on  pretty 
much  the  same  as  that  a  few  years  previously  in  Ger- 
many, about  the  Adiaphora,  the  otFspring  of  an  enforced 
repor  e  :  tliat  is,  by  writings,  preachings,  disputations, 
only  vfith  less  personal  bitterness,  and  with  the  necessar<- 
dibference  v.dricli  tiie  variety  of  political  relations  pro- 
duced. Every  non-conformiug  clergyman  was  certainly 
excluded  from  all  promotion,  and  nnany  tlieologians  who 
had  returned  from  exile,  amongst  them  some  of  the  - 
most  learned  and  esteemed  preachers  of  England,  ^iit- 
fered  the  greatest  distress,  not  having  the  means  of  sup- 
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porting  life.  But  still  up  to  the  year  1564,  no  clergy- 
man possessed  of  a  place  was  i-eoioved  from  it,  or  de- 
clared incapable  of  servings,  on  account  of  non-con- 
foniiiry  ;  the  queen  however  sought  to  prevent  the 
great  concourse  wliich  attended  these  preachers,  by  for- 
bidding any  preaching  except  upon  the  gospel  and  the 
epistle  of  tlie  day,  and  all  reading  of  any  other  than  the 
prescribed  prayers. 

But  in  this  year  a  report  of  the  great  dissimilarity  in 
the  service  throughout  the  land,  made  her  firat  ol)serve 
how  little  her  commands  were  atten.ded  to.  In  some 
churches,  said  this  report,  the  communion  table  stands 
in  the  nave  of  the  church,  in  othei's  in  the  choir;  in 
some  an  ell  from  the  v/all,  in  oihers  it  is  arranged  like 
an  altar.  Some  clergymen  deliver  the  prayers  from 
the  pulpit  ;  others  again  in  the  nave  of  the  church  ; 
some  again  in  the  choir  ;  some  wear  the  surplice,  and 
caps  ;  some  again  the  surplice  only,  and  some  not  even 
this.  Some  employ  st  the  communion  a  chalice,  some  a 
comniunion  cup:  this  man  uses  leavened  bread,  another 
unleavened.  In  one  place  the  sacrament  is  taken 
kneeling,  in  another  sitting  ;  in  one  the  baptism  takes 
place  at  the  font,  in  others  at  a  bason.  Some  regulate 
the  service  exactly  in  conformity  witli  tlie  prescribed 
liturgy,  others  intermix  psalmg,  kc. 

It  appears  scarcely  possible,  that  it  was  this  and  no- 
thing more  important,  that  put  Elizabeth  in  such  v/rath, 
that  she  immediately  issued  a  peremptory  order  to  tlie 
archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury,  to  confer  with 
the  bishops,  and  once  for  all  to  enforce  throughout  the 
land  a  complete  uniformity  in  all  church  ceremonies. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
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English  reformed  church  were  wrecked  on  such  con- 
temptible triiies.  Some  considered  their  souis  endan- 
gered by  wearing  a  white  gov/n,  by  bowing  their  knees  ; 
others  wished  to  oiler  up  the  peace  of  conscience  of 
their  brethren  to  satisfy  a  tyrannical  sway.  It  is  cei'tain 
that  from  this  time  began  the  ruthless  persecution  and 
oppression  of  the  puritans,  which  ended  in  their  com- 
plete separation  from,  the  church  of  England,  and  in- 
creased most  fearfully  until  within  a  few  years  of  the 
queen's  death.  Parker,  arch])ishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
personally  inclined  to  the  forms  of  the  Genevese  church, 
but  his  servile  mind  and  harsh  spirit  made  him  tlie  rea- 
diest tool  of  the  despotic  queen.  Whilst  his  successors, 
Whitgiil:  and  Bancroft,  however,  persecuted  the  puri- 
tans with  such  iron  resolution,  because  they  were  per- 
suaded of  the  popish  infallibility  of  the  high  church, 
we  see  in  Farker  only  one  of  those  instances  of  un- 
principled official  zeal,  which  rose  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
make  the  ^vill  and  ever  the  wishes  of  his  ruler  the  solo 
guide  of  his  actions :  he  was  ever  ready  to  take  upon 
him  the  responsibility  of  these.  Our  days  also  are  not 
bare  of  instances  of  such  men,  who,  seen  from  a  higher 
point  of  view,  may  be  justly  called  the  m.ost  dangerous 
enemies  of  kings. 

Parker,  had  he  dared  to  act  according  to  his  own  con- 
viction, would  perhaps  have  left  unpersecuted  the 
over  scrupulous  zealots ;  but  as  the  queen  at  once 
wanted  submission,  and  as  her  will  was  the  hif^'hcst 
authority  in  his  eyes,  her  inconsistent  hypocritical  delay 
did  not  satisfy  him;  and  although  he  predicted  the  re- 
sults to  the  queen,  he  still  persisted  in  the  most  severe 
measures  as  the  only  method  of  attaining  the  end. 
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All  the  bishops  had  m  fact  become  more  and  iDorc 
■tiverse  to  the  puritans,  partly  on  account  of  the  great,  and 
as  they  opined,  unnecessary  ti'oiible,  xvlsich  the  parochial 
clergy  caused  them,  partly  throng-h  the  reckless  hardihood 
with  Tv  hich  they  (the  parochial  clcrg-y),  in  their  liarsli 
bat  intelligible  allusions,  ecoated  tlie  prei-xribed  drcs-j, 
nnd  made  it  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  v;hiie 
tliey  waged  v.-ar  a<;-aiii3t  otlier  remaining  usa.'.ves  of 
popery.  One  principal  oij-ject  of  their  ill-will  was  pui- 
ralities,  which  are  to  this  day  a  stain  on  tlie  En;;!i.-;i! 
church.  This  arran,q;emcnt,  vyhieh  in  the  beginning 
took  its  rise  from  the  great  want  of  able  reformed 
clergymen,  and  by  which  the  people,  deprived  of  tlie 
presence  of  their  soul  nurses,''  principally  suffered, 
was  in  consequence  nn.po])ular. 

Grindal,  archbishop,  of  York,  acting  on  his  ov/n  con- 
victions, leaned  much  more  decidedly  than  Parker  to 
tije  side  of  the  puritans.  Only  after  long  irresolution, 
he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  enlisted  in  tlie  cause  of 
conformity.  Nevertheless,  he  regarded  an  nrdiraited 
submission  to  the  government  as  his  duty  ;  and  the  v,n- 
reasonable  opposition  whicli  he  met  with  am.ong  the 
minor  clergy  nnnoyed  him  in  tlie  higliest  degree.  Iiis 
dislike  to  persecution,  lior/ever,  and  strong  measures, 
resulted,  when  he  at  Parker's  death  received  the  pri- 
macy, in  Iiis  holding  the  reins  of  cinirch  discipline  much 
less  tightly  on  all  subjects  which  lie  personally  managed, 
and  also  in  iritlLdrawhig  as  much  as  he  postiihlf/  coidd, 
without  coiaproyrusliifi  himself,  his  personal  nid  from  the 
violent  persecution  of  the  n()nconiorn]ii;ts.  iSev^rthe- 
less  this  worthy  man  died  at  last,  out  of  favour  v/ith  the 
queen  ;  the  loss  of  which  lie  drew  down  upon  him  bv 
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a  free  spirited  letter  in  wliicli  lie  defended  devotional 
exercise?,  v.  ben  sbe  ^vislied  to  suppress  as  unnecessary, 
and  even,  from  their  leadini;'  to  self-reflection,  as  diui- 
gerous,  certaiii  aeyein])laL!,es  of  preiicbers  named  exer- 
cises;  also  prophesyi;ig-s,  at  uhicli  tbey  exercised  tiieni- 
selves  mutually  in  preaebin«.';"  and  exposition  of  tbe 
scriptures. 

Parker's  resobition  required,  in  poiut  of  fact,  no  otber 
assistance  than  that  of  the  bigb  court  of  commissiun 
Ts  Jiicli  tbe  queen  Iiad  created  for  the  maintenance  of 
ber  snjn'emacv,  and  v/lsicb,  vvitn  boundless  des])otisni 
exauiined,  deposed,  held  in  prison  Ecquestered  posses- 
siorjs,  and  imposed  nnes.  All  tliis,  not  after  tbc  ba?s 
known  to  every  subject  of  tlie  realm,  but  in  accordance 
witb  tile  unfathomable  depths  of  the  canon  law.  hi 
this  court,  where,  instead  of  twelve  sworn  jurymen  of 
equal  birth,  tlie  sentence  was  pronounced  by  three  com- 
missioners named  by  the  queen,  and  not  after  the  exa- 
mination of  witnesses,  but  by  making  the  accused  take 
an  oath  ex  officio  to  answer  all  questions,  whether  inju- 
rious or  not.  The  proceedings  were  so  tlioroiighly  those 
of  a  Protestant  Inquisition,  that  even  Cecil  himself,  the 
bhnd,  devoted  servant  of  his  mistress,  and  a  zealous 
disciple  of  tb.e  high  cliurch,  complained  of  it  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Ere  this  tribunal  had  spread  its  de- 
tested tyranny  over  the  whole  realm,  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  sift  the  chui'cbes  in  London,  tbe  real  seat  of  non- 
conformity ;  and  the  manner  of  proceeding  therein 
observed  is  too  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mdssion  for  an  accurate  account  of  it  to  be  wdtbheld  from 
the  reader:  we  give  it  here  in  the  v^^ords  of  an  old  his- 
torian.   Tlic  archbisliop  of  Canterbury  had  called  before 
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liim  the  clergy  of  Londoii  ;  lie  had  begj;>;ed  the  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  some  of  the  cliief  nobility,  to  give 
still  greater  weight  by  tlieir  presence  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  coiTimission  ;  but  tliey  declined  liaving  anything 
to  do  with  so  disagreeable  an  alfair.  Yv'hen  tiie  clergy 
appeared,  they  found  a  nonconformist  preacher  of  tlie 
name  of  Thomas  Cole,  standing  in  priestly  ari-ay  near 
the  commissioner,  nnd  the  cliancellor  addressed  the:n 
from  the  bench  as  follo^vs  : — Gentlemen,  and  ye  priests 
of  London,  it  is  the  will  of  the  state  counci),  that  ye 
closely  observe  ihe  unity  of  vestment,  even  as  this  man 
v,dio  stands  here,  canonically  clad,  with  a  square  cap,  a 
seholcir's  gown,  priestlike,  a  tippet  ü.ud  a  surplice  in 
church.  Ye  who  will  subscribe,  v/rite  volo  ;  ye  who  will 
not,  write  nolo.  Be  brief ;  no  words  !  Wlien  soTue  of 
the  clergy  M'islied  to  speak,  he  interrupted  them,  and 
cried  out  "  bush,  hush.  Appar'itor,  call  out  tlio  churches, 
and  }  ou  gentlemen  answer  immediately,  sub  poima  con- 
teraptus  !"  After  much  persuasion  and  manifold  tlireat- 
ening,  sixty-one  of  the  hundred  snfiered  tliemselves  to 
be  persuaded  into  signing  it,  thii-ty-seven  firmly  i-efused, 
and  among  these,  according  to  the  bisliop's  confession, 
were  the  best,  and  several  of  them  were  preachers. 
These  last  v/ere  immediately  suspended,  and  removed 
from  all  priestly  functions,  v/ith  the  intimation  that 
every  one  who  should  not  give  in  his  adhesion  within 
three  months,  would  be  ]>eremptorlly  deposed.  The 
clergy  handed  in  a  paper  where  their  reasons  against  the 
clerical  dress  were  laid  down,  but  the  commission  an- 
sv/ered  that  it  was  not  their  business  to  enter  into  con- 
troversies ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  fulßl  the  wishes 
of  her  majesty. 
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A  similar  style  of  proceeding  v>'as  set  on  foot  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom.  xVll  licenses  to  preach  were 
called  111  by  the  archbishop,  and  new  ones  only  granted 
to  those  who  could  make  up  their  minds  to  ^vear 
the  dress,  the  rejection  of  which  became  more  and 
more  a  point  of  conscience  with  the  purilans,  the  more 
value  the  opposite  party  laid  upon  it.  Many  of  the 
suspended  clergy  travelled  about  as  Meandering  preachers, 
where  the  people  eagerly  tioeked  to  thera,  until  they 
had  to  atone  in  a  prison  for  transgressing  the  law. 
Some  found  among  the  nobility  a  modest  livelihood  as 
teacliers,  tutors, , or  house  cliaplains  ;  some  took  to  the 
study  of  medicine  or  learned  a  trade.  Many  sought 
help  on  the  continent. 

It  seemed  diliicult  under  these  circumstances  to  kec|> 
fpiiet  the  people  deprived  of  tlieir  eai'ly  leaders  and  sole 
spiritual  food.  One  Palm  Sunday,  six  hundred  men 
came  to  one  of  the  closed  church  dooi's  in  London,  and 
dcLuandcd  the  saci-amcut,  and  such  moNX^ments  agitated 
the  town,  that  the  secretary  of  state  urged  on  the  bishop 
the  necessity  of  providing  new  clergy  or  of  opening  the 
prisons.  Towards  some  of  the  pi'isons  the  multitude 
streamed  as  in  the  catholic  times  to  the  saints.  Fortb.e 
sermon  became  with  them  a  spiritual  want,  the  service 
was  dear  to  them.  Moreover,  the  subject  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  tlieir  spiritual  tutors  was,  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  was  comprehended,  intelligible  even  to  the 
most  ignorant.  By  coupling  it  with  the  bloody  times  ö{' 
Mary,  and  through  the  admonitions  of  the  puritan 
clergy,  they  had  learned  to  hate  the  dress  as  a  token  of 
the  Romish  idolatry,  'i'hey  nttered  their  discontent 
aloud,  v/henever  they  met  a  clergyman  in  the  drrss  of 
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his  order,  r.ay  lie  vvas  not  even  safe  from  insults.  Some 
refiisecl  to  visit  tlie  churches  v/here  divine  service  vv'as 
performed  by  catholic  priests.  In  Y:.,iii  did  the  ]);<hops 
seek  to  reconcile  them  to  tliis  dress  by  means  of  ner- 
mons  in  ^vhich  they  represented  it  as  an  indifferent 
point,  and  severely  blamed  tliuse,  who,  with  obstiiiate 
caprice,  rather  vritiidre^v  iVom  labour  acceptable  to  God, 
than  submit  tljemselves  to  the  coniin:;n;i  of  government. 
In  some  places  only  a  severe  chn.r;  b  diyebpline,  v.- inch 
allowed  no  one  to  absent  liinn-^olf  froni  iae  lanvje  oi 
God  in  his  parish,  coiihl  fill  the  chnrcheG.  For  every 
one  r/}\o  could  escape  betool-:  himL-elf  to  the  fe^7  scat- 
tered ])reachers,  \vhom  the  special  indulgence  of  their 
superior  allov/ed  to  preach  without  insignia;""^''  others 
full  of  hate  and  prejudice  again:^;t  the  liturgy,  vrailed 
about  before  tiie  doors  of  tlie  church  until  the  prayer 
preceding  the  sermon.  Thus  was  a  complete  separation 
from  t;:e  r-;tate  chureli  pi'cpared  among  the  laymen  also. 

Il  ."aimot  be  called  in  question  that  the  puritanical 
clergy  only  very  unwillingly  resolved  upon  tliia  separa- 
tion, ar.d  solely  because  they  had  Ijeen  ruthlcasly  driven 
forth  from  tliO  church.  But  it  ip  just  as  certain  that 
had  the  government  given  v/ay  to  them  concerning  the 
dress,  apparently  till  then  tlie  only  point  iu  dispute,  a,nd 
allowed  tliem  to  preach  without  sacerdotal  garments, 
vrhich.  they  at  last  made  the  sole  conditions  necessary  to 

*  As  for  instance;  the  ai'ed  Miles  Covcrvuile,  one  of  tlie  composers  of 
the  lir.^t  complete  printed  versioii  of  tlie  Bible,  and  besi^ics  co-worki'^  in 
the  Cioncva  translation  of  it,  tii^t  ji;  i'lt/;.!  in  l,"(ia;  whic';  ;cniair,Lni  m 
authorized  a:5aL,'e,  together  with  flie  Lii-:,iii>p'a  j^ililc.  (prc[>;ii'ed  hy  n)>ho]< 
Parker,  and  v/orked  at  hy  at  least  fifteen  theolo.jjists,  anioii'^r  whom  were 
eight  bisl'.ops,)  until  supplanted  by  the  Bible  of  James,  the  present  and 
3ince  then,  the  only  sanctioned  one. 
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conformity,  that  they  would  not  have  been  quieted  by 
tbis.  For  points  of  incomparably  j^reater  importance 
in  the  church  now  existing-,  and  alone  recognized  by 
law,  liad  long*  been  extremely  disagreeable  to  thent  ; 
nay,  the  greater  part  of  the  puritanically  disposed  were 
not  less  averse  to  submission  to  these,  tlian  to  taking  on 
the  dress.  This  was  above  all  the  most  important  point 
of  their  Inerarcldc  constitution.  All  servants  of  Christ 
were,  nccording  to  their  views,  of  like  rank;  hence  the 
bishops,  with  their  Vv'orldly  might  a^id  authority,  were 
a  stain  upon  the  purified  clnirch,  Tvloreover,  the  admis- 
sion Oi  all  to  the  sacrcment,  wlio  were  not  excluded  i)y 
heavy  sins  ;  the  prescribed  form  of  prayers,  responses, 
•pluralities,  apocryphal  books;  the  many  hoiydays  of  the 
saints,  t'le  music  during  divine  service,  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  the  god-parents  nt  the  chi'istening,  the  v/ed- 
ding  ring,  the  confü-mation  of  children,  bending  the 
knee  at  the  i\?:me  of  Jesus.  AH  these  were  in  their 
eyes  sinful  remains  of  the  dominion  of  antichrist,  from 
v.'hich,  under  the  urgent  feeling  of  a  necessary  separa- 
tion, tiiey  were  thoi'oughly  resolved  to  purify  them- 
selves; alter  having  uselessly  contested  against  them 
for  years  by  means  of  sermons,  disputes,  and  petitions. 

In  the  diocese  of  London  accordingly,  some  of  a 
similar  way  of  thinking  began  to  unite  theinselves 
to  perform  tlie  service  v/itli  the  simplest  forms  possible 
in  private  houses  and  in  woods.  The  thing  Vv^as  talked 
of,  and  a  strict  prohibition  of  all  conventicles  v/as  issued, 
v/hich  only  liad  the  effect  of  promoting  their  efforts, 
as  the*  experience  of  that  and  every  other  day  might 
have  taught  them. 

The  Ibiiowing  year,  in  June,  a  large  hall  was  rented 
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for  the  behoof  of  the  comin union,  find  under  pretences 
of  n.  bridal;  but  the  sherilY  discovered  it,  t1ie  assembly, 
about  a  luindred  innumber,  was  dispersed;  many  were 
taken  into  custody,  seven  or  eig-b.t  were  carried  before 
Grrindal,  tlien  bishop  of  London,  who  soolce  to  them 
with  mildness;  th.ey  defended  themselves  with  deter- 
mined conrac^e,  nay  their  demeanour  showed  not  a 
little  of  that  holy  arrogance  v/liich  afterwards  clinrac- 
rerized  tlie  puritans.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  men  and  v/o- 
inen  had  to  atone  in  Bridewell,  for  having  forsaken, 
their  parochial  churches,  from  ndiich  place  of  punish- 
ment tliey  were  on.ly  libei'ated  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year  tlirough  Gl-rindal's  mediation. 

The  decisive  step  was  now  taken,  the  schism  caused 
by  the  tyranny  of  tlie  government,  and  the  servileness 
and  selfishness  of  the  bishops  v/as  soon  converted  by 
intolerance  and  persecution  into  a  wound  which  nothing- 
could  heal.  In  the  meantime  something  of  the  puritan 
spirit,  which  contains  popular  elements  in  its  very  na- 
ture, had  penetrated  into  the  house  of  commons.  But 
every  time  the  ii'on  hand  of  the  irritated  desj)ot  drove 
back  into  its  original  nothingness  the  av/akinc;'  s])irit, 
and  tlie  spark  was  no  sooner  lighted  up  than  it  was 
again  extinguished.  The  slightest  movement  in  parlia- 
ment towards  an  improvement  in  the  church  discipline, 
was  arrested  by  a  message  from  the  queen  directed 
against  this  invasion  of  her  privileges,  and  more  than 
once  the  house  was  told  not  to  interfere  with  church 
affairs.  The  slavish  submission  of  the  generality  of  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  especially  of  tlio  upper 
house,  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  exceeds  any  thing  oik; 
can  imagine,    .All  the  gigantic  influence  of  an  extr^ior- 
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(iinarv  person  presents  itself  to  our  eyes,  when  ^ye  read 
in  autlientic  historians  how  her  messages  cowed  down 
like  school-boys  the  most  disting'iiished  statesmen,  and 
how  the  haughtiest  chiefs  of  the  nobility  slavishly 
crouclied  to  this  despotic  queen. 

In  spite  of  GrindaFs  mild  disposition,  the  severity  of 
the  government  towards  the  puritans  underwent  no 
ab'atement  during  the  few  years  of  his  pripjacy  after 
Parker's  death,  the  less  so  as  in  the  mean  time  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  such  a  narrow-hearted  intoler- 
ance liad  begun  to  siiew  themselves,  a  party  having 
been  found  among  the  persecuted  which  not  only  over- 
stepped all  bounds  in  its  opposition  to  the  state  church, 
and  degenerated  into  blind  .  fanaticism,  but  even  ex- 
tended their  claims  to  a  complete  reformation  of  the 
churcl).  and  then  even  to  matters  of  state.  These  were 
the  Brownibts,  so  called  from  their  lii'st  preacher  Brown  ; 
they  were  also  called  Sepai'atists  ;  and  sixty  years  after, 
as  Independents,  convulsed  the  English  njonarchy.  The 
real  fonndev  of  this  school  was  Thomas  Cartwriglit,  pro- 
fessor of  Cambridge.  He,  with  Brown,  was  the  first, 
who,  ten  years  earlier,  when  the  sciiool  was  formed,  pro- 
pounded liie  dogma  that  every  other  kind  of  church 
reform,  except  that  which  the  apostles  hjid  inti'oduced. 
'vvas  contrary  to  scripture.  In  a  bold  powerful  paper, 
"Aduionitlon  to  Parliament,"  he  urged  a  decided  re- 
form, the  assembling  of  the  ]3rownists  to  form  a  cliurch 
was  only  the  a])plication  of  his  [)rlnci]iles.  Brown  him- 
self, descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  cousin  of  Bur- 
leigh, was  an  oljstinate  fanatic,  without  |>erseverance  or 
mo]'al  courage,  after  having  di'a^vn  down  on  his  fol- 
lowers a  persecution  whicli  knew  no  bounds,  he  at  la.^t 
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renouriced  his  principles  of  separation  for  a  lucrative 
rectory!*  But  his  views,  that  is  to  sa}'  tliose  v/hich 
were  his,  when  he  in  15S0,  first  (Jesseminatcd  them 
among  the  people,  or  spread  ti^ein  about  bj  meariä  of 
writings,  rapidly  extended  thoinselvcs.  From  this  time 
forward  we  see  tlie  puritans  ki.sting]y  divided  into  two 
parties,  tlie  old  Puritans,  whose  leaders  had  been  dis- 
ciples and  comrades  of  Calvin,  Beza  and  ünllingor,  and 
who  ioved  the  ciuirch  of  Eiif.^ir.nd'  in  s])ite  of  all  hei- 
failings,  bnt  engerly  longed  ibr  refo}'ni,  and  v^ho,  a^; 
loyal  subjects,  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  crown, 
but  wished  to  have  it  restricted  to  negative  adniinist.-a- 
tion,  as  the  abolishment  of  aluises,  &c.,  who  did  not  wish 
to  destroy  but  to  improve  the  building,  although  in 
truth  only  according  to  their  frequently  cnpi-icious  and 
fantastical  taste  ;  and  the  Separalists,  who,  in  their  sel- 
ßsh  narrownesi?,  did  not  once  recognize  ac  true  churches 
the  reformed  churches  of  the  continent,  but  for  v/hom 
that  of  England  was  an  idolatrous  institute,  a  legacy  of 
popedom,  an  abomination,  and  whose,  i\ic.  sepaj'atists', 
community  alone  were  the  holy  of  the  Lord.  Th.ev 
wanted  to  tear  down  because  the  foundations  were 
rotten,  and  build  up  anew  according  to  their  own  totally 
democratic  principles.  Till  novv  the  church  only  had 
been  spoken  of,  but  in  the  back  ground  lay  t];eir  state 
views,  inseparably  united  to  this,  and  a  theocracy  was 
the  only  monarchical  form,  which  could,  without  tlie 
greatest  possible  inconsistency,  be  made  comoatible 
with  their  opinions. 

The  first  comumnity  founded  l-y  Brown  which  !:.ad 

"While  Bro'.vn  w.-s  j'ardoned,  two  other  clergymen,  Coppini;  ;:ml 
Thacker,  wlio  liad  only  di.s-eininatf d       writings,  were  lian;.(Ld  in  If.'^j.'i. 
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i^oiicclit,  at  Sliddlebin'o:!!  in  Rollancl,  refuge  froia  the 
persecutioiiG  of  the  bishops,  soon  broke  up  quite  peace- 
ably ;  owing  to  the  incompoteiice  of  their  teacher  to 
hohl  tlieva  together,  also  to  the  tolerance  which  they 
met  with  there.  For  opj)re:3sion,  it  is  well  knov>'n,  is  the 
food  of  fanaticism.  Eat  soiue  ycdva  after,  another  self- 
exiled  English  cornmiiijity,  aniiüaled  by  the  same 
jirinciple  of  total  secession  fi'om  tl'c  church  of  England, 
ti>ok  the  place  of  the  former,  and  in  spite  of  all  inward 
quaiTels,  maintained  itself  as  an  independent  church 
upwai-ds  of  a  binidred  years ;  a  power  of  endurance 
genei'ated  by  the  ninatical  severity,  not  so  ranch  of  their 
]>reacher  -Johnson,  ap  of  a  part  of  their  comniunity  :  we 
shall  afterivards  revert  to  it.  In  tlie  north  country,  the 
seed  of  then'  principles  remained  scattered  upon  tlie  soil 
of  all  the  rer.lm,  until  it  shot  up  at  last  into  a  flourishing 
crop.  It  is  true  that  at  the  commencement,  th'e  prin- 
ciple of  the  separatists  met  with  scarcchj  lens  severe  op- 
ponents among  the  moderate  puritans,  than  among  the 
ibllowers  of  episcopacy.  Bat  tlie  more  oppression  and 
persecution  they  experienced,  the  more  did  their  views 
fnd  quiet  Vv'elcome  among  the  former,  (the  moderate 
pnr'uihs),  oud  it  was  destined  that  time  should  soon 
shov.'  ihc^t  they  would  openly  act  in  accord  v^dtli  them  as 
soon  as  tliey  could  venture  to  do  so  unpunislied. 

ill  fact  the  barbarous  persecution  of  tiie  noncon- 
formists reached  the  higliest  i)itc]i,  wljen  M'hitgift,  an 
ambitious,  coObistent  disciplinariw]!,  received  the  pri- 
macy. His  zeal  for  the  English  church,  and  his  so- 
vereign's Inst  of  j>o\',  er,  both  of  which  demanded  tl-e 
most  unconditional  submission,  went  now  ];and-in-haiid. 
lij   fact,  in  vVliitgift  was  lost  a  pope  of  the  darkest 
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periods  of  the  middle  ages,  fie  could  not  be  per-niKied 
into  the  smallest  alteration  of  the  Litargy,  hccanse  tins 
jcould  he  adDuttlni]  that  the  clinrch  could  err.  A  ucw 
Higli  Court  of  Coimiiissioii,  still  uioi-e  iiirfettercd  tliuri 
any  preceding  one,  was  in&lituted  in  ordei'  to  s;]p])ort 
the  bisliop  in  nW  Iiis  measures,  and  an  inquisition  was 
begun,  such  as  bad  never  been  seen  in  the  land. 
Obedience  was  made  deliberately,  as  it  wei'c,  iinirc  diffi- 
cult than  any  otlier  way  of  thinking.  In  tlie  fii'st  week 
of  lii^  supreme  administration  of  the  church,  a  prohihi- 
tion  was  forthwith  >)ublislied,  forlnddhij  all  preaching, 
catechizing,  and  'praying^  in  private  famikes  whenever 
any  one  besides  the  family  was  present."  iJy  the  sam" 
ordination  it  was  made  imperative  on  the  clergy  to  wear 
the  priestly  dress  constantly,  even  witliout  being  in 
ofHce.  Signatures  were  now  demanded  on  ])oints  which 
Parker  himself  had  rather  not  have  meddled  v/ith. 
Church  oificials  were  sworn  in  to  inform  against  their 
clergyman,  when  he  undertook  to  make  anv  alteration 
in  the  prescribed  liturgy,  nay  when  he  omitted  any- 
thing; as  also  of  everything  illegal  among  theii'  neigh- 
bours and  parish  colleagues.  The  aotliorities  them- 
selves were  ins})ii-ed  with  detestation  of  the  necessary 
consequences  of  tliis  oath,  wdiich  tilled  tlie  [Prisons  with 
worthy  men,  and  classed  tliem  with  malefLtctors  of  the 
lowest  grade.  JJy  a  petition  of  the  j  astices  of  tlie  j)eace 
in  the  county  of  Sutfulk,  v,'e  see  that  clergymen  suifered 
this  fate  for  having  allov/ed  a  j^.salm  to  be  sung  in  the 
wrong  place  ;  for  liaving  at  a  christening  directed  the 
question  to  the  gud-parents  instead  of  tlie  christened 
person;  (they  had  said  yea  instejid  of  thou)  or  i>ecause 
tliey  inid  omitted  the  cross  ov  I'ing  vX  a  marriage,  kc. 
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But  AYliitgift's  sharp  sword  did  not  light  solely  on  the 
shepherds.  Any  of  the  flock  who  had  been  enticed 
away  were  to  be  brought  back  by  force.  lie  who  re- 
mained a  month  absent  froni  his  parish  church  was 
summoned  to  trial,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his 
absence,  and  punished  by  a  severe  fine — tlie  previous  fine 
of  twelve  pence  being  raised  to  twenty  pounds  sterling 
a-month — and  when  this  could  not  be  extracted,  punish- 
ment in  prison  was  substituted.  Secret  spies  made  their 
way  into  the  bosoms  of  families  in  order  to  appear  as  wit- 
nesses or  informers;  a  series  of  skilfully  arranged  ques- 
tions, which  the  defendant  was  bound  on  oath  to  answer 
truly,  made  him  unavoidably  his  own  accuser;  if  he 
liesitated  to  take  the  oath  he  was  punished  for  contempt 
(sub  pcKua  contemptus)  ;  if  he  took  it,  as  a  transgressor 
according  to  his  own  evidence.  Not  merely  he  who 
was  taken  in  a  conventicle  was  seized  ;  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night  the  constables  of  the  spiritual  court  broke 
into  the  houses  of  the  accused,  tore  from  their  beds, 
men  and  women,  who  were  perhaps  left  to  languish 
years  and  years  among  thieves  and  murderers  in  pesti- 
lential prisons.  Chains,  confiscations,  eternal  banish- 
ment, and  even  death,  and  to  make  it  more  bitter,  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  were  the  punishments  of 
non-conformity. 

Such  crying  injustice  could  only  produce  hoiglitened 
resistance,  and  greater  bitterness;  find  at  last  a  passion 
for  the  victims  of  martyrdom,  in  which  light  those  mis- 
used in  this  way  soon  appeared  to  their  fellow  believers. 
According  to  Sir  Walter  RalciglTs  report  to  pai'llament, 
there  were  in  England  in  the  year  1580,  twenty  thou- 
sand   Christians    who    visited    conventicles,  and  the 
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succGeding  ten  or  twenty  years  greatly  increased  this 
1! limber.  In  summer  they  assembled  in  lonely  fields 
and  woods  at  midnight,  or  at  early  morn  ;  in  winter, 
in  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  tlie  doors  and  shops  being 
closed.  For  some  time  the  press  had  been  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  to  the  sermon  in  difi'asing  tlie  puritanical 
doctrines.  A  complete  flood  of  polemical  treatises 
and  satires  against  the  high  church  and  bishops  poured 
firth  fi-om  concealed  printing  establishments,  which 
;d]  the  watchfulness  of  the  churcli  police  could  not 
iind  out.  The  polemics  dogmatic,  blindly  zealous,  and 
fauatic ;  the  satires  personal,  burlescjue,  low  even  to 
vulgarity,  would  be  repulsive  to  the  enlightened  taste  of 
our  time  ;  but  they  were  conceived  and  written  in  the 
taste  of  that  day,  they  made  the  sought-for  impression, 
and  were  re])aid  in  their  own  coin.''^  Not  only  the  au- 
thor, but  ako  the  printers  and  sellers  were  punished  on 
discovery  with  imprisonment,  maiming,  or  death. Tso 
one  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  converting  or  con- 
vincing those  who  thought  differently.  They  were  to 
obey  as  subjects  obey,  blindly,  no  matter  whether  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  consciences  or  not.  A  preacher  of 
the  name  of  Smith,  after  having  languished  a  year  in 

*'  Not  only  was  it  forbidden  to  write  against  tlie  mandates,  proclama- 
tions, in  junctions,  patents,  &c.  of  the  queen,  but  even  against  tlie  meaning 
of  thtin.  Tlie  commissioners  were  authorized  in  suspicious  houses  to 
examine  v/ithout  any  ceremony  all  papers,  packets,  &c. 

t  Some  time  previously  a  law  student  of  the  name  of  Stuhbs,  a  puri- 
tan and  an  author  of  a  writing  against  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with 
the  Duke  of  Anjou — •'  the  gaping  gulph  wherein  England  will  be 
swallowed,"  had  his  right  hand  hewn  off.  With  the  left  he  took  off  his 
hat  and  cried  out,  God  save  the  queen  ;  with  such  servile,  nay  cur-like 
(for  only  the  cur  will  lick  the  foot  that  Ireads  on  him),  veneration  was 
lOlizabelh  regarded  by  both  parties.  The  same  sentence  was  executed  on 
Page,  a  disseminator  of  the  publication.  The  printer  was  for  this  time 
piirdoiiol. — Neal  i.  Ü7].. 
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l^rison,  was  brouglit  before  tlie  court  of  commission. 
On  tlie  question  being-  put  if  be  would  decide  upon 
going'  to  cburcb,  be  answered  tliat  tbis  niiglit  make  a 
liypocrite  of  liim,  as  be  beld  tlie  divine  service  of  tlie 
big'b  cburcb  to  be  couti'ary  to  sci-ipture.  For  my  part, 
replied  one  of  tbe  commissioners,  you  may  be  a  bypo- 
crite,  a  flatterer,  a  satan,  anytbing  you  will;  only  obey 
tbe  queen's  law  and  go  to  cburcb.  Similar  tbings  oc- 
curred in  many  examinations  at  wbicb  tbe  bisboj)s  pre- 
sided. Intimidation  and  tbreats  were  to  relill  tbe  for- 
saken cburcbes.  In  vain  !  tbe  more  violent  and  unjust 
tbe  persecution,  tbe  more  bead- way  did  tbe  influence  of 
tbe  puritans  make  among  the  people,  and  tbe  more  did 
•it  make  itself  visible  in  all  relations  of  life;  althougb  it 
was  only  in  tbe  next  reign  tbat  it  was  seen  bow  mucb  it 
bad  gained  tbe  upper  band  in  the  bouse  of  commons. 

^Ve  are  not  inclined  to  defend  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe 
puritans;  mucb  less  tbeir  views.  As  regards  tbe  last, 
many  of  tbeir  objections  to  tbe  e])iscopal  service  were 
of  sucb  a  nature,  tbat  most  of  tbe  bisbops  bad  coincided 
witli  tbem,  and  repeatedly  declared  tbat  tbey  bad  only 
submitted  to  tbese  abuses  for  tbe  time  being,  because 
tbey  believed  tbem  unavoidable;  and  hoped  to  be  able  to 
counteract  tbem  by  tbeir  extended  influence.  Tbe  greater 
number  of  tbem  were  speedily  reconciled  to  tbese 
abuses.  Some  bowever  continued  to  preacb  and  to 
work  against  particular  instances.  Some  objections 
again  were  of  sucb  a  kind  tbat  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand wbat  tbere  was  sin  fid,  nay,  ol  jectionable,  to  be  found 
in  tbem,  as,  for  instance,  tbat  against  tbe  prescribed 
form  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  wbicb,  for  tbe  sopbistical 
reason  tbat  it  was  rather  a  summary  of  what  we  sbould 
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pray,  than  a  prescribed  and  recommended  form,  and 
that  it  was  not  employed  by  the  Apostles,  and  since  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  C^host  its  precept  had  been  abolished, 
they  wished  to  expel  from  the  church,  and  to  rej^lace 
])y  their  own  extempore  outpoarings,  which  cei'tainly 
surpass  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  length  and  copiousness  of 
words  ,  though  not  in  simpHcity  and  suitableness  to  the 
object.     Some  of  their  objections  were  directed  against 
things  which  were  morally  so  indifferent,  that  it  could 
not  have  burdened  their  consciences  to  adniit  them; 
as  the  use  of  the  organ,  which  they,  deprived  of  ali 
sense  of  art  and  beauty,  declared  to  be  useless  and  in- 
commodious, but  which  they  could  as  little  maintain  to 
be  godless  or  sinful,  as  the  raising  of  the  human  voice 
to  tlie  praise  of  God;  both  being  sensual.     And  yet 
they  were   as  willing  to  be  martyrs  for  such  trifling 
things,  and  to  throvv  themselves,  their  families,  and  com- 
munities, into  present  misery,  as  for  more  important 
matters.    Hence  their  views  must  naturally  appear  to 
us  onesided  in  a  high  degree,  self-willed,  and  narrow- 
minded.    But  again  as  regards  their  conduct,  who  can 
refuse  his  esteem  to  men,  who,  when  the  question  lay 
between  law  and  conscience,  preferred  to  transgress  the 
former?    It  may  be  that  in  the  most  blinded  self-will 
they  had  often  made  themselves  an  artificial  conscience; 
that  narrow-mindedness,  obstinacy,  and  priestly  pride 
iiad  often  pointed  out  to  them  a  very  narrow  path  for 
tiieir  conscience;   enough:  they  defended,  not  for  the 
sake  of  worldly  wealth,  the  noblest  right  of  man,  that 
of  worshipping  God  after  his  own  conscience,  which  was 
vvitidield  from  them  by  the  boundless  des])otism  of  their 
rulers  and  laws;  laws  which  had  been  enacted  by  their 
enemies  and  persecutors,  themselves,  in  some  degree,  the 
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serf?  and  slaves  of  tliis  despotism,  and  which  liad  even 
on  some  occasions  been  made  expressly  for  tlieir  con- 
demnation. If  again  it  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the 
government  and  of  the  possessors  of  power  in  general, 
that  they  wisely  foresaw  the  dangerous  democratic  char- 
acter which  must  result  from  the  system  of  the  puritans, 
if  even  it  were  innocent  at  the  commencement ;  yet  tliis 
could  only  be  conceded  conditionally,  when  we  consider 
that  it  was  really  oppression  whicli  gave  tliem  this  very 
dangerous  character ;  and  that  tljere  was,  at  a  proper 
time,  no  want  of  means  to  hold  the  balance  and  prevent 
the  sinking  of  the  scale.  All  that  we  can  say  in  defence 
of  their  oppression,  could  be  said  with  as  much  justice 
against  every  struggle  for  right;  and  the  bounds  of  what 
may  be  permitted  would  be  here  and  there  somewhat 
difficult  to  draw. 

The  powerful  influence  which  the  puritans  had  ob- 
tained over  the  people  was  in  fact  exclusively  moral ; 
for  neither  did  their  service  offer  to  the  multitude  any 
thing  that  could  flatter  the  senses,  nor  were  they  calcu- 
lated to  attract  men  to  them  by  mildness  or  indulgence. 
On  the  contrary  they  scared  away,  by  severity  and  stern 
earnestness,  all  joy,  even  the  most  sinless;  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  man  in  general,  they  re- 
garded life  itself  only  as  a  penitential  institution.  Their 
sermons  were  discourses  on  penitence  ;  tlieir  manners, 
stiff  and  cold,  were  as  opposed  to  all  that  is  agreeable  in 
the  world  as  to  its  sins.  A  holy  reverence  of  the  name 
of  God  animated  all  their  actions,  and  conducted  them 
back  to  the  full  severity  of  the  Old  Testament.  Jehovah 
is  represented  as  the  God  of  wrathfid  justice;  witli  tliis 
view  they  sought  to  introduce  the  Jewish  celebration  (  f 
the  sabbath  in  all  its  unchristian  severity ;  and  such  an 
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impression  did  they  make  by  the  earnest  consistency  of 
their  whole  existence,  that  the  bishops,  and  at  a  later 
date  King  James  liimself,  song-ht  in  vain  to  counteract 
them  by  the  introduction  of  all  sorts  of  frivolities  on 
Sundays.  It  was,  says  Ncal,  the  especial  mark  of  a 
puritan  in  those  times,  that  men  saw  him  go  twice  a  day 
to  church  with  his  Bible  under  his  arm  ;  and  whilst  others 
on  the  sabbath  attended  plays  and  farces,  or  junketings, 
or  went  out  walking  in  the  fields,  or  passed  the  time  in 
bowling,  fencing,  &;c.,  the  puritans  were  occupied  with 
their  families  in  reading  the  holy  scriptures,  singing 
psalms,  hearing  the  children  the  catechism,  repeating  to 
themselves  the  sermon,  and  praying ;  and  this  was  not 
exclusively  the  work  of  the  Sunday;  they  had  also  on  week 
days  their  hours  for  family  devotion;  as  they  held  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  care  as  much  for  the  souls  as  for  the 
bodies  of  their  servants.  If  in  respect  to  their  political 
opinions,  they  were  regarded  as  dangerous  citizens,  still 
their  enemies  could  not  deny  them  certain  citizen-like 
virtues  of  that  kind  which  alone  can  found  a  well-regu- 
lated community.  For  they  were  quiet  and  industrious, 
conscientious  in  trade  and  barter,  and  exercised  particular 
moderation  in  clothing,  eating,  and  drinking.  Ever 
ready  to  censure  severely  and  loudly  their  neighbours, 
they  yet  demanded  from  others  no  self-denial  which  they 
themselves  were  not  ready  to  practise ;  and  their  rude 
virtue'only  serve  to  form  a  happy  counterpoise  in  an  age 
when  frivolity,  laxity,  and  debauchery  of  every  kind, 
had  gained  ground  to  an  unheard-of  extent. 

A  new  danger  threateried  the  church  of  England 
from  an  attempt  of  the  discontented  party  to  introduce 
the  presbyterian  church  discipline,  they  having,  in  the 
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meantime,  silently  organized  classes  and  synods ;  tlie 
church  system  of  the  Scotch  served  them  as  a  model  and 
without  doubt  they  looked  for  favour  from  the  Scottish 
king  about  to  rule  over  them.  Cartwriglit  was  at  ttje 
head  of  these..  But  imprisonment  was  his  reward,  and 
narrowly  escaped  the  doom  of  perpetual  banishment. 

During  their  severe  treatment  under  Elizabeth's  go- 
vernment, the  puritans  had  looked  with  hope  to  her 
successor.  King  James  had  been  educated  in  the  most 
severe  doctrines  of  Calvinism;  sharpened  and  njade 
gloomy  by  the  influence  of  "Scotch  air:"  and  no  trace 
of  his  conduct  had  as  yet  revealed  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider these  doctrines  to  be  correct,  or  was  averse  to 
their  forms.  In  consideration  of  the  opinions  supposed 
to  be  held  by  the  successor  to  the  throne,  the  oppression 
of  the  puritans  on  the  part  of  tlie  worldly  and  spiritual 
authorities,  had  greatly  given  way  in  the  last  year  of 
the  old  queen's  life.  For  now  lords  as  well  as  bishops 
feared  the  revenge  of  James.  But  his  first  step  in  Eiig- 
laad  soon  taught  men,  that  the  only  form  of  religion 
which  could  please  him,  would  be  that  which  o'ave  him 
undisputed  power,  and  for  the  present  this  was  that  of 
the  episcopal  church  in  England  ;  for  only  this  assured 
him  unlimited  supremacy.  Provided  lie  coidd  main- 
tain this,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  reunite  it  with 
the  Roman  catholic  church,  and  thereby,  as  he  said 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  his  fii-st  ])ai'Hamprit 
"  to  meet  it  half  way."  ]N(0  bishop?,  no  king,  was  tlui 
maxim  which  he  from  the  very  beginning  annonnced  in 
order  to  shew  himself  an  impartial  judge  of  the  dis- 
putes between  the  protestant  parties,  when  (with  tlie 
unworthy,  vain  view  of  imposing  at  the  same  lime  on 
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his  new  subjects,  with  a  display  of  his  scholastic  learn- 
ing) he  granted  to  the  nonconformists,*  a  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  for  the  hearing  and  abolishing  of  their 
grievances. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  James,  notwithstanding  his 
frequent  voluntary  declarations  of  attachment  to  the 
church  of  Scotland,  had  come  to  England  imbued  with 
a  deep  hatred  of  the  puritans,  which  he  was  determined 
to  exercise  against  them  ;  a  thing  he  could  not  venture 
to  do  with  their  powerful  Scotch  brethren.  This  is 
clearly  betrayed  by  his  passionate  words  in  the  con- 
ference, when  the  puritanical  clergy  made  a  motion  re- 
specting the  right  of  free  meetings,  and  of  forming 
synods  among  themselves.  "Aha,"  said  he,  "I  see 
clearly  you  are  aiming  at  a  Scotch  presbytery;  tliat 
suits  with  monarchy  as  God  with  the  devil.  Then  shall 
Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will,  and  Dick,  meet,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy,  insult  me,  my  state  council,  and  all 
that  we  do.  Then  shall  Will  put  himself  forth  and  say 
it  shall  be  so,  ifcc.  /  remember  well  how  tlicy  treated  my 
poor  lady  motlier  in  Scotland,  ami  me  in  my  7ninority." 
And  in  fact  the  remembrance  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land in  her  first  victory  ;  of  the  outrages  on  the  feelings 
of  his  mother  by  the  first  founders  of  that  church  ;  the 
abrupt  and  familiar  treatment  which  he  had  himself  ex- 
perienced by  virtue  of  their  hierarchic,  theocratic  prin- 
ciples, could  not  be  very  favourable,  and  naturally  made 
him  disinclined  to  allow  the  puritans,  with  their  inclina- 

*  Even  on  his  way  to  London  the  Millenary  petition  was  handed 
to  him  ;  which  notwithstanding  its  name,  Avas  not  signed  by  a  'thoii?and 
but  only  by  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  clergymen;  besides  this,  a 
number  of  similar  petitions  were  delivered  to  him  the  whole  way  along. — 
Neal  ii,  31—2. 
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tion  to  democracy,  to  wrest  a  similar  victory  in  Ed^i- 
land.  But  even  presupposing  the  purity  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Scotch  presby ter ian  cluirch,  which  led  him 
to  declare  it  to  be,  "  the  sincerest  kirk  in  the  world," 
and  the  Anglo  episcopalian  church  service,  "  an  ill 
said  mass,"  the  bishops  had  still  between  April,  when 
he  entered  on  the  government  of  England,  and  October, 
when  he  arranged  the  conference  for  next  January, 
(1604),  time  enough,  to  work  him  by  flattering  his  high 
gifts,  and  by  submitting  to  his  kingly  rights,  to  ex- 
tirpate any  sympathies  he  might  have  had  for  his  former 
fellow  believers. 

The  conference  at  Hampton  Court,  which  lasted  three 
days,  offers  one  of  the  most  repulsive  pictures  of  that 
time.    An  insipid,  self-gratulating,  despotic  monarch  ;  a 
servile  court ;  a  crowd  of  crafty  prelates,  alike  ready  to 
crouch  at  tlie  feet  of  the  mighty,  or  triumphantly  to 
tread  on  the  necks  of  the  vanquished.      The  puritan 
preachers  were  astonished.     Four  in  number,  at  their 
head  Reynolds,  one  of  the  most  learned  tJicologists  in 
England,  ^^^mst  eight  or  ten  eminent  clergymen,  among 
them  several  bishops,  and  having  for  spokesman  the 
kino*  himself,  in  the  double  character  of  administrator 
and  umpire,  surrounded   by  a  resplendent  court  and 
state  council.     They  defended  themselves  badly;  the 
king,  applauded  and  laughed  at  by  his  court  minions, 
drew  them  out  and  mocked  them.     He  demanded  not 
uniformity,  but  submission.     In  long  speeches  full  of 
learned  lumber,  and  thick  sown  with  Latin  phrases  he 
endeavoured  to  show  his  learning,  but  ordy  proved  the 


•  James  had  moreover,  three  years  previou'jly,  exposed  his  views  of 
the  preshyteriau  church  system  in  a  writing  entitled,  ßasih'coi)  Doron. 
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Tveakness  of  bis  mind,  and  his  domineering,  and  hence 
unkingly,  creed.      "  His  niiijesty  speaks  under  the 
especial  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  cried  the  primate. 
Bancroft,  bishop  of  London,  fell  on  Iiis  knees  and 
asserted,  that  "his  heart  melted  for  joy  that  God  had 
given  them  such  a  king  as  liad  not  been  since  the  days 
of  Christ."    More  and  more  puffed  up,  the  king's  dic- 
tatorial arrogance  increased  ;  "  /  want  a  doctrhe,'"  he 
said,  "(3  dlscipUnc,  a  religion  in  be.ing  and  in  ceremonies ; 
speak  no  jurtlier  ahout  it,  inasmuch  as  ye  mvst  obey.''  He 
concluded  with  tlie  assurance,  "  I  will  make  them  agree 
or  I  will  drive  them  out  of  the  country,  or  worse,  hang 
them  ;  that's  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter."  The 
result  of  this  conference  was  a  severe  order  to  enforce 
conformity,  to  which  the  king  recommended  the  bishops 
to  leave  the  contumacious  for  some  time ;  besides  this 
some  unimportant  alterations  were,  at  the  king's  com- 
mand, made  in  the  liturgy,  in  order  to  bring  it  in 
some  degree  nearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  puritans,  with- 
out its  having  occurred  to  him  to  ask  the  parliament 
about  it,  or  without  its  having  occurred  to  parliament 
to  raise  up  its  voice  against  this  act  of  authority. 

After  the  death  of  Whitgift,  which  took  place  a  little 
later,  Bancroft  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
it  seemed,  as  if  under  the  rule  of  this  stern  unbending 
man,  the  cause  of  the  puritans  was  to  reach  that  crisis, 
which  only  forty  years  after  came  to  an  outbreak.  To 
the  punishment  of  nonconformity  w\as  now  added 
complete  excommunicatioji,  and  in  order,  with  devilish  in- 
genuity, to  torment  the  severely  conscientious  puritans, 
it  was  demanded  on  signing  three  of  the  most  important 
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articles,  that  it  should  be  done  with  the  addition,  "  i,  :S . 
IS".,  subscribe  xvillingly  and  exanlmo  [from  pure  con- 
viction]." Neither  laymen  nor  clergy  were  spared  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  the  year  1604  alone!  300  of  the 
latter  fell  under  punishment.  But  the  more  violent 
the  storm,  the  more  manly  ^vas  the  resistance.  The 
cause  of  the  high  church  was  now  more  and  more 
identified  with  that  of  the  crowji  ;  and  the  opponents 
of  the  former  were,  in  the  well  grounded  opinion  of  the 
nation,  become  the  only  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  the 
people*. 

In  a  spiritual  convocation  all  their  rights  were  trodden 
underfoot  by  means  of  a  string  of  "  canons,"  whilst  tlie 
king  was  elevated  above  law  and  parliament,  and 
passive  obedience  declared  to  be  the  only  duty  of  tlie 
subject.  A  war  of  opinion  began,  which  s(>])arated  all 
thinkers  into  two  classes;  the  higli  cliurch  and  the 
monarch  on  one  side,  and  the  puritans  of  the  state  as 
well  as  of  the  church,  with  the  people,  on  the  otlier. 
For  so  narrowdy  had  during  this  time,  the  expositions 
of  puritanism  become  interwoven  with  tlie  dissemination 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  even  those  disciples  of 
the  liigh  church  who  voted  against  the  absolute  despotism 
of  the  government,  were  called  state  puritans,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  puritans  of  the  church.  But  the 
full  outbreak  of  the  fight  was  to  be  witnessed  by 
another  generation. 

'  Even  Hume,  who  neitlier  Joved  nor  re-pccted  the  puritan?, 
acknowledges  tlieir  services  in  the  cnuse  of  English  liberty,  when  he  says  ; 
"so  absolute  was  the  authority  of  the  crown,  that  the  precious  spark  of 
liberty  had  been  kindled  and  itas  prtstrvrd  by  tlie  puritans  alone;  and 
it  was  to  this  stct  that  the  English  owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  con- 
stitution      History  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  Is9,  edition  of  17G8. 
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CHAPTER  lA^ 

EARLY   HISTORY  OF  THE    FIRST    SETTLERS   IN  NEW 
ENGLAND.       FROM    1602  TO  1620. 

AYe  have  iio\r  arrived  at  tire  period  when  the  wander- 
ings of  the  pilg-rims  began.  Not  without  having  first 
strengthened  tlieir  political  experience,  and  having 
steeled  their  christian  virtues  in  the  alhed  atmosphere 
of  Dutch  atlairs,  could  they  find  in  distant  America  a 
haven  of  repose,  and  a  field  for  the  dissemination  of 
their  religious  and  political  opinions.  They  called  them- 
selves Pilgrims,  the  severe,  pious  men,  and  the  first 
settlers  in  New  England,  who  took  up  the  staff  in 
order  to  search  out  the  land  of  promise,  where  they 
would  be  at  liberty  to  worship  God  after  those  forms, 
which  were  alone  in  accordance  with  their  ascetic  minds, 
despising  all  sensual  embellishment.  As  in  their  un- 
heeded wanderings,  the  comparison  with  the  children  of 
Israel  led  by  God,  and  standing  under  his  especial  pro- 
tection, was  pleasing  to  them  as  well  as.  comforting,  so 
we  their  descendants  dwell  with  just  pride  on  the 
precious  origin  of  their  existence,  the  only  one  thus 
established  which  history  records,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  pilgrims,  or  pilgrim  fathers  as  they  love  to  call 
them,  has  in  some  measure  generated  that  noble 
American  pride,  which  every  child  of  the  free  states 
receives  as  his  best  birthright ;  nay  even  those  whom  an 
enlightened  age  has  elevated  from  out  the  narrow  circle 
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of  obstinate  onesidedness  ;  some  to  bypaths  ;  some  to 
higher  views  ;  some  to  the  same  forms  which  drove 
away  their  forefathers ;  think  with  joyful  national 
feeling  on  the  purely  moral  ground,  on  which  they 
stand. 

Already  the  diminished  watchfulness  of  the  latter 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  had  permitted  the  severe 
disciples  of  Calvin,  with  wliom  we  have  become 
acquainted  under  the  name  of  Brownists,  or  separatists, 
to  form  themselves  into  a  community  in  the  north  of 
England;  where  tlie  counties  of  Nottingham,  Lincoln, 
and  York,  join.  In  the  year  .1602  these  brethren  in 
creed  concluded  a  solemn  convention  to  honour  God 
according  to  the  primitive  type  of  scripture,  and  to 
make  this  their  sole  guide  in  all  things,  and  consequently 
in  their  civil  and  political  constitution.  Hence  every 
thing  was  to  be  carefully  cut  away  that  had  gained  a 
footing  in  the  church  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
It  [the  church]  was  with  diligence  and  prayer  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  purity  of  the  holy  writings,  and 
although  disciples  of  the  Genevese  doctrine,  they  did 
not  receive  unconditionally  any  human  authority,  but 
on  the  contrary  rightly  considered  themselves  entitled 
to  search  further,  provided  the  enlightenment  of  tlie 
mind,  whether  of  a  lay  or  churchman,  were  sought  for 
solely  in  the  holy  Avritings  ;  and  every  other  source 
despised.  This  was  the  chief  basis  on  which  their 
covenant  rested  ;  the  purely  democratic  peculiarities  of 
their  constitution  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  at  a 
later  date  in  Holland,  and  they  rejected  the  presl)yterian 
constitution  of  their  fellow  believers  in  Scotland,  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the   other  puritans,  just  as 
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decidedly  as  they  did  the  episcopalian,  and  they  declared 
every  church  community  to  be  an  independent  and  self 
existent  body. 

Amidst  the  renewed  storms  under  Bancroft,  they 
could  not  fail  of  becoming  an  especial  object  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  high  church.  But  under  oppression 
and  ill  usage  they  grew  and  throve,  so  that  in  IGOG,  the 
increasing  community  saw  itself  compelled  to  divide 
into' two  parts.  In  the  same  year  one  of  them  sought 
and  found,  under  the  guidance  of  their  pastor  John 
Smith,  a  refuge  in  Amsterdam,  and  from  thenceforth 
disappears  almost  entirely  from  the  page  of  history 
and  the  other  faced  it  out  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
mother  country.  At  last,  when  more  and  more  of  their 
most  esteemed  members  had  been  toi-n  from  the  bosom 
of  their  families,  and  flung  into  prison,  or  if  free  were 
deprived  of  all  means  of  honourably  maintaining  them- 
selves and  those  dependant  on  them,  they  resolved  to 
emigrate  to  Plolland.  Tlieir  spiritual  sliepherds  were 
Clifton,  who  is  represented  as  a  venerable  old  man,  Avith 
a  long  white  beard,  and  in  tlie  time  of  his  activity,  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  beneficial  induence,  but  now  stricken 
in  years,  and  John  Robinson,  called  in  history,  the 
father  of  the  Independents  ;  we  shall  soon  have  occa- 
sion to  say  more  of  this  distinguished  man,  the  real  stay 
and  type  of  the  community.  At  his  side,  aiding  and 
assisting,  stood  William  Brewster,  whom  we  shall  after- 

*  The  said  John  Smith,  after  having,  together  with  Iiis  community, 
fallen  from  one  extravagance  into  anuthc-r,  turned  at  to  tlie  dcctrine 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  as  no  one  Anabuplisi  wis  there,  wliu  liaJ  tlie  righ 
to  baptize  him,  he  sprang  into  the  river  and  baptized  first  himself  and 
afterwards  the  others  ;  whence  lie  was  called  the  Sea  Baptist. 
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wards  see,  as  ruling  elder  of  the  community,  Icudiug 
it  into  America,  and  closing  his  days  in  its  bosom.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  education,  and  liad  more  knowledge 
of  the  world  than  the  others.  Educated  as  a  diplomatist 
under  Davison,  the  secretary  of  state,  be  liad  seen  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  and  visited  Holland  on  state  busi- 
ness ;  the  keys  of  Elushing  were  given  up  to  him,  and 
the  states  acknowledged  his  services  by  the  present  of 
a  gold  chain  ;  when  Davison,  remorselessly  sacrificed 
by  the  treacherous  queen,  fell  into  disgrace,  Brewster 
was  true  to  him  ;  supported,  as  far  as  he  could,  his  im- 
poverished patron,  and  withdrew  into  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, from  all  political  business.  Eor  a  long  time, 
chiefly  occupied  with  "  the  one  thing  needful,^'  he  here 
helped  to  form  the  quiet  community,  wlio  mostly 
held  their  secret  meetings  in  his  roomy  house,  where 
his  hospitality  was  w^ont  to  exercise  itself  on  those  who 
gathered  together  from  far  and  near.  It  was  this  man, 
who  now,  wlien  the  oppression  of  the  authorities  seemed 
no  longer  bearable,  and  when  the  withdrawal  of  their 
much-loved  spiritual  food  w^as  threatened,  helped  his 
friend  John  Robinson  to  transfer  the  community  to 
Holland. 

This  last  consisted  neither  of  beggars  nor  of  people 
of  rank;  the  greater  number  of  the  members  were 
either  small  land  owners,  or  farmers;  for  the  most  part 
rained  by  long  oppression,  but  in  a  position  to  support 
themselves  in  independence  by  their  own  exertions. 
Neither  land  nor  crown  would  willingly  spare  such  a 
number  of  useful  citizens  and  taxable  subjects. 

Banishment  was  now  the  punishment  of  nonconfor- 
mity ;   but  a  voluntary  banishment  was  nevertheless 
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considered  liiglily  punishable  by  the  authorities,  and 
everything  was  done  to  prevent  it.  In  1607,  a  part  of 
the  community  had  hired  a  ship  at  Boston  (in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,)  to  carry  tliem  over  to  Holland.  "They 
had,"  says  their  historian,  one  of  their  companions,  who, 
as  eye-witness,  reports  their  common  sufferings,  "  ar- 
ranged with  the  master  of  the  ship  for  him  to  be  ready 
on  a  certain  day,  and  take  up  them  and  their  goods  at 
a  fitting  place,  where  they  would  consequently  hold 
themselves  in  readiness.  So  after  long  waiting  and 
great  expense,  although  he  did  not  keep  the  appointed 
day,  he  at  last  came  and  took  them  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  nio-ht.  But  when  he  had  them  and  their  o-oods 
on  board,  he  betrayed  to  the  bailiffs  and  other  ofticers, 
as  he  had  previously  arranged  with  these,  who  seized 
them,  put  them  into  open  boats,  robbed  and  plundered 
them  ;  searching  the  men  to  their  shirts  to  see  if  they 
had  money,  and  examining  the  women  more  than  de- 
cency allowed  ;  then  brought  them  back  into  the  town, 
making  them  a  spectacle  and  a  wonder  to  tlie  mob  who 
pressed  in  on  all  sides  to  gape  at  them.  After  they  had 
been  deprived  by  the  beadles  of  all  their  money  and 
books,  with  much  goods,  they  were  brought  before  the 
authorities ;  messengers  were  sent  off  to  announce  the 
matter  to  the  lords  of  the  state  council,  and  they  were 
taken  into  custody.  The  authorities,  it  is  true,  showed 
themselves  very  complaisant  where  they  could,  but  durst 
not  let  them  go  until  the  order  came  from  the  state 
council ;  the  end  of  the  matter  was,  that  after  they  had 
been  a  month  in  arrest  they  were  set  at  liberty  ;  but 
seven  of  their  most  respectable  men,  Wilham  Brewster 
at  the  head,  were  kept  in  durance,  and  summoned  before 
the  assizes." 
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Sliarpor  watched  than  ever  by  the  eye  of  authority, 
tlie  resohition  to  Avithdraw  themselves  from  such  oppres- 
sion became  only  more  firmly  rooted.  "  In  the  following 
spring,"  continues  the  narration,  "  some  of  the  same 
men,  with  others,  made  a  fresh  attempt  to  get  over  fro[u 
a  different  place,  and  it  so  happened  that  they  fell  in 
with  a  Dutchman  of  Zealand,  who  was  lying  in  his  ship 
at  Hull.  They  made  an  arrangement  with  him,  hoping 
to  find  him  truer  than  one  of  their  own  nation  had  been. 
He  told  them  to  take  comfort,  for  that  he  would  make 
all  go  smoothly.  Between  Grimsby  and  Hull  stretched 
a  vast  heath,  whither  they  directed  him  to  go,  and  take 
them  up  ;  v,dien  the  appointed  time  came,  the  women  and 
children,  together  with  the  baggage,  were  sent  to  tlie 
place  in  a  small  bark  which  they  had  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  the  men  going  on  foot.  But  it  happened  that  they 
arrived  there  a  day  before  the  ship  came  ;  the  sea  being 
rough,  and  some  of  the  women  sea-sick,  they  persuaded 
the  skipper  to  run  into  a  small  bay  close  at  hand,  where 
at  low  water  they  were  aground.  Next  morning  the 
ship  came,  but  the}^  were  all  fast,  and  could  not  move 
the  bark  before  midday.  In  the  mean  time  the  master 
of  the  ship,  when  he  saw  how  things  stood,  sent  his  boat 
to  fetch  on  board  the  men,  whom  he  saw  wandering  up 
and  down  the  shore,  but  scarcely  was  one  boat  load  on 
board,  and  the  boat  ready  to  start  for  a  second,  when  he 
(the  master)  saw  a  great  troop  of  riders  and  men  on 
foot,  all  armed  with  halberts,  muskets,  and  other 
weapons, — for  the  country  militia  had  been  called  out 
to  seize  them.  Whereupon  the  Dutchman  swore  his  na- 
tional oath,  *  Sakrament/  and  as  the  wind  was  favour- 
able, weighed  anchor  and  set  sail." 
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"  In  the  meantime  the  poor  men  on  board  were  in  the 
greatest  tribulation  al^out  their  wives  and  children, 
whom  they  saw  taken  in  this  wa}^  and  deprived  of  tlieir 
mates,  while  they  themselves  v;ere  unprovided  with  the 
most  necessary  changes  of  dress,  and  iudeed  with  scarcelj^ 
anytbhig  beyond  what  they  liad  on.  Some  had  scarcely 
a  penny  in  their  pockets  when  they  got  on  board  the 
bark  ;  the  tears  rose  into  their  eyes,  and  they  would  fain 
have  given  all  they  possessed  to  be  on  shore  again.  But 
all  in  vain  ;  there  w^as  no  redress  ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  part  in  this  sorrowful  jdight,  and  then  endure 
a  fearful  storm  at  sea.  More  than  fourteen  days  elapsed 
before  they  reached  the  haven.  During  seven  they  saw 
neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  and  v>,^ere  driven  on  the  coast 
of  Norway.  The  seamen  often  despaired,  and  once 
with  fearful  3'ells,  gave  up  all  for  lost,  as  if  the  ship  was 
already  swallowed  up  in  the  ocean,  and  they  were  siiik- 
ing  without  rescue.  But  when  human  hope  and  human 
aid  failed,  the  strength  and  favour  of  the  Lord  came  to 
the  rescue  ;  for  the  ship  righted  again,  and  the  seamen 
once  more  gained  courage  enough  to  guide  it ;  and  did 
discretion  allow  me,  I  could  here  tell  with  what  ardent 
prayers  they  called  on  God  in  this  great  need,  and  es- 
pecially some  of  ihem,  wdio  did  not  even  lose  their  pre- 
sence of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  water  flowed  into 
their  ears  and  mouths,  and  the  seamen  cried,  "  we  sink  ; 
we  sink  ;"  but  on  the  contrary  still  called  out,  (if  not  with 
a  wonderful,  yet  with  a  high  degree  of  faith  in  God,) 
"Yet  thou  0  Lord  I  can'st  save  I  thou  O  Lord  canst 
save  !"  and  similar  words  svliic'i  I  will  not  quote.  Here- 
upon, not  merely  the  ship  began  to  mount,  but  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  storm  was  quickly  allayed  ;  their  spirits 
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were  filled  with  a  comfort  which  passeth  understanding, 
and  they  came  safely  into  the  appointed  haven,  where 
the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  see  them,  full  of  amaze- 
ment at  their  rescue,  for  the  storm  had  been  so  long  and 
severe  that  much  damage  had  ensued,  as  the  friends  of 
the  master  told  him,  congratulating  him  at  the  same 
time." 

The  other  men,  who  were  in  the  greatest  danger,  had 
in  the  mean  time  sought  to  escape  before  the  horsemen 
reached  them  ;  only  those  remaining  wlio  could  best  assist 
the  women.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  painful  position  of 
these  poor  women  ;  the  crying  and  screaming  tliat  re- 
sounded from  all  sides  ;  some  on  account  of  their  hus- 
bands being  carried  away  in  the  shij^s  ;  some  because 
they  did  not  know  what  was  to  become  of  their  little 
ones,  who  cried  and  trembled  from  fear  and  cold.  They 
werr  now  seized  and  dragged  from  place  to  place,  until 
at  last  people  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  For 
to  throw  so  man 3^  wives  with  their  innocent  children  into 
prison,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  having  attcmj)ted 
to  go  with  their  husbands,  seemed  totally  inadmissible. 
A  cry  arose  on  all  sides  against  it.  To  send  them  home 
was  as  difhcult,  for,  as  they  trul}^  said,  they  had  no 
home ;  having  sold  their  houses  and  given  up  their 
abodes.  In  short,  after  having  been  for  a  lorig  time 
pushed  about,  and  passed  from  one  constable  to  another, 
men  were  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  them  un(kT  any 
pretence,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  poor  souls  had  suf- 
fered their  full  share  of  misery. 

It  was  only  in  the  course  of  the  summer  that  they 
were  able  to  rejoin  their  husbands,  who,  in  the  mean- 
time, deprived  of  all  necessaiies  and  full  of  an:\-iely  for 
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their  families,  had  passed  a  sorrowing  time  in  Amster- 
dam.   Robinson  and  Bre\Yster  saw  the  last  of  the  fugi- 
tives pass  over  before  they  themselves  left  England.  Hut 
their  stay  in  Amsterdam  was  not  long.     For  there  ex- 
isted here  already,  as  we  know,  the  separatist  commu- 
nity who  had  fled  hither  in  1602,  wdiose  preachers  were 
Johnson,  once  their  enemy,  though  afterwards  reclaimed 
by  a  writing  of  Barrow's  and  Ainsworth.   The  latter  was 
one  of  their  most  esteemed  schoolmen,  and  was  called 
"  the  Rabbi  of  his  age,"  on  account  of  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew.     Dissatisfaction  had  long  existed  in 
this  community  ;  the  bigoted  zeal  of  one  party  was  es- 
pecially directed  against   Johnson,  and  was  actually 
seconded  by  his  own  father  and  brother.     The  causes 
of  this  dissatisfaction  are  too  characteristic  not  to  ex- 
cuse some  detail.    Johnson  had  married  the  wddow  of  a 
rich  merchant,  a  lady  who  at  the  arrival  of  the  fugitives 
in  1608,  was  described  by  their  historian  as  "  a  wwthy 
elderly  dame  ;   very  modest  in  dress  and  manners, 
prompt  at  all  good  works,  helping  many,  especially  the 
poor,  and  an  ornament  to  her  class."     This  lady  con- 
tinued, after  her  second  marriage,  to  wear  the  dress  to 
which  she  had  formerly  been  accustomed  ;  to  wit,  whale- 
bone gown,  high  heeled  shoes,  &c.,  as  was  the  custom  of 
that  day.    Now,  although  she  never  had  dressed  either 
extravagantly  or   improperly,"  she   showed  herself 
willing  as  the  wife  of  a  pastor  to  simplify  her  dress  as 
much  as  possible  ;  but  with  all  this  she  could  not  satii^fy 
the  zealots  of   her  community,  who   insisted   on  all 
worldliness  being  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  the 
scandalous  disputes  which  thereupon  ensued  had  torn 
the  church,  and  brought  it  far  and  wide  into  evil  repute. 
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Jcilm  Smith  also,  who  had  settled  here  two  years  before, 
Hved  with  his  community  at  open  variance  with  his 
elder  sister.  In  order  to  avoid  all  danger  of  being  en- 
tangled therein,  Robinson,  after  a  year's  stay  in  Am- 
sterdam, moved  oft'  together  with  his  iiock  to  Leyden. 
Here  they  lived  eleven  years  in  a  complete  harmony. 
Their  enemies  have  reproached  them  with  having  had 
disputes  with  one  another.  But  this  rests  on  a  mere 
calumny,  or  a  confounding  with  the  other  separatist  com- 
munities. For  their  peaceable  behaviour  we  have  the 
distinct  testimony  of  tlie  Leyden  authorities,  who  re- 
proachingly  told  the  ^Yailoons,  "  that  these  English  have 
lived  ten  years  among  us  and  we  have  never  had  a  com- 
plaint or  grievance  against  them,  or  any  one  belonging 
to  them,  but  your  quarrellings  and  disputes  have  no  end." 

John  Robinson,  whom  his  contemporaries  describe  as 
a  man  "  of  learned,  cultivated,  and  modest  mind,  pious 
and  searching  after  truth,  and  richly  endo\Yed  with  those 
trifis  and  properties  which  fitted  him  to  be  the  leader  of 
this  flock  of  Christ,"*  soon  won  from  the  Dutch, 
that  respect  which  he  could  rightly  claim  by  reason  of 
his  character  and  learning.  Courteous  in  his  manners, 
good  and  unreserved,  withut  selfishness,  and  endowed 
with  good  common  sense,  he  Iiad  long  been  loved  and 
revered  as  the  father  of  his  community,  and  the  pillar 
on  which  all  rested.  Once,  when  the  university  arranged 
a  controversy  with  Episcopius,  the  then  head  of  the 
Armenians,  he  was  appointed  by  the  theologists,  cham- 
pion of  orthodoxy.    He  only  accepted  this  honour  after 

*  3Iemorial,  IS.  Baylie  also,  the  enemy  of  the  Independents,  calls 
him  ''the  most  learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit  that  ever  that  sect  en- 
joyed." 
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long  hesitation,  but  was,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  Iiis 
party,  victor  in  three  dillerent  contests.    By  careful  study 
he  had  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  opposite  party,  and  had  followed  the  disputes  of 
the  two  renowned  divines  of  Leyden,  Polyander  and 
Episcopius,  through  every  shift    and  every  labyrinth. 
Only  the  more  strengthened  thereby  in  Iiis  inward  convic- 
tion, the  exact  accpiaintance  with  the  theories  of  the  men 
of  another  opinion  had  still  exercised  some  influence  on 
his  views.    For  in  his  earlier  years  Iiis  fiery  zeal  had 
carried  him  to  all  the  eccentricity  of  a  proud  and  hate- 
ful sejiaratism,  and  like  Brown  at  one  time,  he  had  de- 
clared all  communion  with  the  church  of  England  to 
be  sinful,  and  even  scarcely  allowed  an  approach  to  the 
creed  of  the  continental  reformers  to  be  admissible.  In 
several  pamphlets  he  gave  evidence  of  a  bigoted  one 
sided  style  of  thinking,  so  pitiably  characteristic  of  the 
best  men  of  his  time,  which  shunned  no  means  of  de- 
stroying an  antagonist,  in  a  manner  worthy  neillier  cf 
the  individual  nor  of  the  affair.     But  age  and  exiv?ri- 
ence  had  tempered  down  the  glowing  fire  to  a  beneficial 
warmth,  which  necessarily  cleared  his  own  mind,  before 
this  could  impart  a  right  fervour  to  others.     A  higher 
spii'it  breathes  in  a  second  apology  for  their  cliurch 
against  the  charge  of  narrow-liearted  separPttism,  puh- 
lished  by  him  shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  pil- 
grims from  Leyden.*    In  the  fai-ewell  address  which  he 
delivered  to  the  wanderers  at  that  [)ainful  meeting,"  which 
was  to  be  the  last  in  this  world,  his  views  appeared  won- 

*  Already  in  the  year  IGIO,  he  wrote  ;v  "  Justification  of  tlie  separ.ilion 
of  the  church  of  Eiighuul,"  which  is  not  to  be  confoumled  witli  the  later 
Latin  writiiif^,  first  translated  after  his  death  :  Apologia  justa  ctnecessoria 
qutirundain  Christianorum  seque  contunieliose  ac  conimuiiiter  dictorum. 
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(liTfully  purificil,  but  tinged  with  pett}'  school  constraints 
aiul  sectarian  narrowness.  After  a  long  residence  in  the 
'iillerent  reformed  communities  of  Holland,  and  when 
increased  knowledge  of  mankind  had  convinced  him 
ninre  and  more  of  the  weakness  of  all  human  authority, 
iiis  mind  became  so  eidightened  that  he  was  really  in 
advarice  of  his  age. 

"  I  call  on  you,"  he  sa,ys  in  his  exhortation,  "  before 
fn)d  and  his  angels,  not  to  fjllow  me  further  than  lhave 
Ibllowed  Christ,  and  should  God  by  means  of  any  of  his 
handy  works  reveal  aught  to  yon,  to  receive  it  as  willingly 
;is  ye  have  received  the  truth  through  me.  For  the 
Lord  has  yet  more  light  to  unfold  fj'om  his  ho]y  word.'^ 
Me  exhibited  to  them  as  a  warning,  the  example  of  the 
Lutherans  ;  "  they  cannot  be  drawn  away  from  the 
point  which  Luther  saw,  and  whatever  part  of  his  word 
ijod  might  have  revealed  to  ^Calvin,  the}"  had  rather 
perish  than  receive  it :  even  so  the  Calvinists,  they  re- 
mained sticking  where  he  left  then}.  Truly  this  is  to  be 
jutied,  for  although  they  were  glorious  shining  lights  in 
their  time,  j^et  hath  God  not  unfolded  his  ivJtoIe  will  to 
them.  And  did  they  now  live,  they  would  be  willing  to 
ri'ceive  more  light  than  was  e^  er  displayed  to  them." 

Then  he  reminded  them  solemnly  of  their  church 
covenant,  by  v;hich  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  God 
and  one  another,  to  receive  all  that  v/as  revealed  to  them 
as  the  light  and  truth  of  God.  At  the  same  time  he  ad- 
monished them  also  to  prove  it  well  before  receiving  it,  and 
to  compare  it  with  other  (applicable)  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  possible  that  the  christian 
world  can  by  one  effort  work  its  waj'  out  of  anti-cluTslian 
darkness,  and  be  illuminated  by  perfect  beauty." 
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Such  a  complete  emancipation  had  never  yet  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  christian  community.  It  was  the  sober 
severe  spirit,  free  from  all  wild  dreaming  ;  the  inborn, 
English,  practical  sense  of  these  men  which  kept  them 
from  misuse  of  it.  We  do  not  beheve  we  err,  in  attri- 
buting to  Robinson's  influence,  and  to  the  enlightened 
principles  he  had  imparted  to  them,  the  self-possession 
and  moderation,  the  exemplary  mtellectual  concord 
which  reigned  in  the  community  of  Plyraoutli  ;  v;hilst 
the  settkn"s  who  arrived  somewhat  later  at  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  who  l^eionged  to  a  nominally  milder  class 
of  puritans,  at  once  broke  out  into  religious  disputes. 

The  Brownists,  that  is  the  real  separatists,  had  iu 
their  spiritual  darkness  declared  their  church  to  be  the 
oidy  pure  church  of  Christ ;  and  even  looked  down  with 
scornful  pride  on  the  severe  communities  of  the  Swiss 
Calvinists.  Robinson,  on  the  contrary,  however  one 
sided  he  may  have  thought  in  his  youth,  spoke,  in  riper 
years,  very  decidedly  against  this  self  elevation,  and 
their  defenders  show  that  this  community  not  only  re- 
garded themselves  as  essentially  one  with  the  French  and 
German,  but  that  they  had  also  held  communion  with 
the  Scots,  (though  not  a  communion  of  the  best  form) 

nay  even  loith  Lu  titer  cms,''  just  as  they  had  also  been 
willing  to  communicate  and  to  pray  with  Ijlessed  persons 
of  the  corrupted  church  of  England.  Their  charch 
constitution,  the  essential  features  of  vhich  had  in  lÜSO 
served  as  a  basis  for  Brown's  community,  was  perfected 
in  FloUand.  It  was  at  a  later  j)eriod  the  model  of  all 
the  congregational  or  indej)endent  churches  of  America, 
a.nd  has  continued  to  exist  the  same  in  all  essential  points 
up  to  the  present  time.  A  shcnl  skelcl]  of  it  wil]  be 
necessary  to  explain  many  parts  of  tliis  narrative. 
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^Ve  must  premise  that  it  harmonized  with  (he  churches 
of  Englaiid  and  Scotland,  in  all  points  of  belief,  whicii 
it  had  received,  in  common,  with  them  from  the  Calvin- 
i>lic  reform.ers.  They  according-]3'  adopted  the  doctrine 
uf  predestination  and  communion,  in  the  sense  of  the 
Genevese  church.  As  being  human,  they  recognized 
the  decisions  of  the  councils  as  little  as  they  did  the 
sentences  of  the  pope.  The  Scriptures  were  for  them 
the  sole  basis,  the  only  and  perfect  guide  to  faith,  and  to 
evei'y  individual  was  conceded  the  right  to  prove,  to  ex- 
])()Lni(l,  and  to  announce.  Their  constitution  was  to  ap- 
[iroximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  church  of  t!ie  apos- 
tfdic  ages.  Where  a  number  of  believers,  not  greater 
tban  could  in  brotherly  wise  watch  and  guard*  one  an- 
otlier,  came  together,  they  were  to  unite  and  form  a  com- 
nuniity,  only  such  should  partake  of  the  communion, 
and  only  those  children  sliould  receive  the  holy  baptism, 
who  brought  with  tbem,  on  the  'part  of  their  parents,  a 
full  belief  in  the  revelation  and  doctrine  of  Cljrist- 
as  understood  by  the  Calvhiists,  and  promised  to  obey 
the  statutes  of  the  church.  A  public  recognition  of 
faith,  deposited  before  the  community,  and  an  examina- 
tion by  it,  at  which  every  one  who  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  put  a  question  was  entitled  to  do  so,  preceded 
the  admission  of  every  member.  Their  coinmuiiity  was 
an  independent  body,  and  entitled  to  choose  its  own 
church  authorities. 

These  were,  first,  a  pastorf  and  teaching  elder,  or  it 

*  This  watching  and  guarding  made,  and  according  to  their  laws  still  con. 
slitiUes,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  members  of  these  pious  communities. 

+  The  duties  of  a  teaclier  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  verj  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  tnose  of  a  pastor,  some  communities  having  one, 
some  the  other;  only  the  prosperous  had  both. 
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had  bot]].  Secondly,  a  ruling  elder.  The  latter 
had  to  manage  the  worldly  concerns  of  the  church 
besides  assisting  the  pastor  in  all  his  duties,  and 
representing  him  in  his  absence.  This  office  is  not 
temporary,  as  in  the  Dutch  or  French  churches,  but 
is  permanent.  But  as  he  can  at  the  same  time  have  a 
business,  he  has  no  salary.  The  elders  of  both  kinds 
constitute  the  presbytery.  Thirdly,  the  deacons.  These 
were  not  clergymen  as  in  other  churches,  but  laymen  ; 
they  had  to  look  after  the  poor,  and  above  all  to  manage 
the  possessions  of  the  church  ;  to  collect  for  the  pastor's 
salary,  and  to  serve  at  the  sacrament,  that  is  to  receive 
it  from  the  hand  of  the  clergyman,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  partakers  who  remain  sitting  in  their  places.  They 
were  not  required  to  give  any  account  of  money  matters  ; 
at  the  beginning  they  had  also  deaconesses. f 

None  of  these  dignities  conferred  additional  rank,  and 
as  little  any  official  influence  on  other  communities. 
Moreover,  they  were  dependent  on  the  community,  all 
the  members  of  which  were  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
were  elected  by  these  through  a  majority  of  voices,  they 
having  all  like  rights.  No  kind  of  consecration,  which 
men  cannot  give,  took  place  at  the  initiation  of  a  pastor, 
the  laying  of  hands  upon  his  head,  which  some  holy 
brethren  j)erformed,  was  the  sign,  not  of  his  being  in- 
?sUi]led  as  a  priest,  but  only  as  a  preacher  or  teacher  of 
a  certain  community.  AYhen  released  he  returned  to 
the  private  condition  of  a  common  Christian.  The 

*  Bradford  tells  of  an  old  widow  who  had  filled  the  office  of  deaconess 
iti  one  of  the  older  separatists'  communities  of  Amsterdam,  and  served  it 
many  years,  although  bixty  when  elected. 
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l)aptism  weis  performed  ^vitllout  signing  the  cross,  for 
(hat  is  "  idolatrous,  and  belongs  to  antichrist  and  llomisli 
corruptions."  A  clergyman  had  nothing  to  do  with 
marriages,  it  belonged  to  the  authorities  to  bind.  But 
he  might,  when  requested,  pronounce  a.  pra^-er  over 
the  married  pair.  The  sacrament  \Yas  onlj^  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  members  of  the  church,  and  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  in  the  style  of  a  meal. 
By  kneeling,  especiall}^  at  the  altar,  it  Avas  supposed  to 
be  converted  into  a  sacrifice.  The  elders  \vere  to  say 
prayers  in  the  public  divine  service  and  in  families,  but 
without  prescribed  form,  and  composed  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment ;  and  every  one  of  the  members  \Yas  to  use 
his  gifts  in  prayer,  and  expositions  of  Scripture,  that  is, 
if  he  possessed  any.  Excommunication  was  only  to  be 
moral,  he  who  had  given  olfence  was  to  be  desired  to 
quit  the  community.  The  brethren  and  sisters  were  to 
decide  upon  this,  not  the  clergyman,  who  was  considered 
as  only  the  servant  of  the  community.  Neither  the 
church  nor  her  functionaries  had  the  right  of  imposing 
secular  punishment.  The  Sunday,  which  was  always 
called  the  sabbath  or  Christian  sabbath,  for  the  name  of 
Sunday  was  looked  on  as  heathenish,  and  hence  sinful, 
was  the  only  holyday.  It  was  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and 
was  kept  holy  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Testament. 
Besides  this,  feast  days  and  days  of  thanksgiving  were 
to  be  appointed. 

Our  English  adventurers  lived  in  Leyden  nine  or  ten 
years  in  peace,  but  not  contented.  Their  opponents  re- 
proach them  with  not  having  been  able  to  support  tlieir 
quiet  obscurity,  and  having  longed  for  a  splendid  mar- 
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tyrdom.  The  acciinatiou  is  faJse  ;  they  could  not  expyc(, 
in  the  place  lo  which  tliey  vrended  their  way,  either  per- 
secution or  fame.  The}'"  are  perhaps  judged  with  more 
impartiality  b}"  an  excellent  liistorian  of  our  day, 
v>hen  he  says  that  the  consciousness  of  being  aljle  to 
]ihiy  a  niore  important  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
world  drove  them  out  of  Holland.  Notwithstanding 
that  they  were  treated  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  all  due 
respect  was  shown  them,  they  still  felt,  unmistakeably, 
that  they  were  strangers.  The  moist,  foggy  climate  of 
liolland  did  not  at  all  suit  the  older  members,  and  the 
most  of  them  had  been  brought  up  as  country  people, 
while  here  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  town  manners 
and  to  practise  town  trades.  Bradford,  in  Eiigland  a 
cultivator  of  land,  learnt  the  silk  colouring  to  support 
himself.  Brewster,  the  diplomatist,  was  a  teacher  of 
languages  aad  pressman.  The  community  had  indeed 
greatly  increased  in  course  of  time  by  the  English  who 
came  over,  but  many  had  also  returned  home,  because 
they  could  not  support  this  life,  where  hard  Vv'ork  scarcely 
procured  them  a  miserable  competence.  Nay,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Bradford,*  who,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned,  wrote  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  community,  there  were  nmong  them  some  who  ])re- 
ferred  the  prisons  of  England  to  the  miserable  life 
which  Holland  offered  them. 

*  Ainsw'orth,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  puritanical  schooln-ien,  who  had 
emigrated  some  time  previously  and  dwelt  in  Amsterdam,  subsisted  for 
some  time  on  nine  pence  a  week,  together  with  some  boiled  roots.  He 
at  last  obtained  the  place  of  porter  to  a  bookseller,  who  accidentally  dis- 
covered Iiis  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  procured  him  better  employment. 
See  also  on  the  situation  of  the  puritans  in  Leyden,  ''  ^Memoirs  of  the 
^Igrims  at  Leyden,  by  George  Sunnier."  —  Collections  of  the  Uisturicul 
V\ocitly  of  Massachusetts,  A'A'AVA". 
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But  still  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  depriva- 
tion of  all  personal  comfort  had  an}^  influence  upon 
their  resolution  to  quit  Holland,  as  we  fuid  them  shortly 
after  willingly  submitting  to  much  greater.  AVhat 
told  powerfully  upon  them  was  the  painful  conviction 
that  their  young  people  growing  up  round  them,  were 
gradually  losuig  all  English  character^  and  taking  on 
the  peculiar  features  of  Holland  ;  to  which,  as  well  as 
to  the  language,  they  had  an  unconquerable  aversion. 
In  short  it  was  the  fear  of  seeing  Englishmen  growing  up 
Dutchmen.  Their  daughters  married  into  families  of 
the  country  ;  their  sons  went  to  sea  in  Dutch  ships,  or 
entered  the  Dutch  army.  They  complained  of  the  end- 
less temptations  to  vice  and  debauchery  oifered  to  the 
young  men,  pjid  it  was  pardonable  that  these  appeared 
to  them  greater  as  outcasts,  than  they  would  liave  done 
at  home.  On  Sundays  they  saw  them,  after  th.e  com- 
pletion of  the  divine  service,  enjoying  worldly  pleasures, 
or,  what  the}^  regarded  as  still  more  godless,  continuiiig 
their  usual  occupations.  For  working  on  the  Sabbath  is 
much  more  strictly  forbidden  in  the  laws  of  Closes  than 
play,  walking,  or  dancing.  Hence  country  and  people 
seemed  to  them  sunk  into  the  slough  of  sin,  and  to 
screen  their  children  from  contamination  a])peared  a 
Christian  duty.  Another  motive  was  to  extend  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  am.ong  the  heathen.  Moreover  ti^e 
tv;elve  years'  truce  with  Spain  was  soon  to  exj)ire,  and 
they  feared,  with  reason,  to  see  the  Netlierhnids  jigain  be- 
come the  theatre  of  why.  The  idea  of  emigration  was 
spoken  of  and  discussed,  first  in  family  circles,  tlien  in 
tlie  assemblies  of  the  community.  The  Dutch,  whcij 
they  heard  of  it,  sought  to  persuade  them  to  go  to  one 
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of  their  settlements,  especially  that  which  they  con- 
templated establishing  on  the  Hadson,  and  made  them 
the  most  liberal  offers-  But  they  ^Yislled  to  remain 
Englishmen,  and  to  be  again  on  good  term,s  -with  the 
land  that  had  expelled  them.  They  \Yished  even  to  be- 
long to  the  king  who  had  persecuted  them  and  driven 
them  away.  So  lo3'al  was  this  race  of  Englishmen, 
whilst  the  next  generation  brought  the  head  of  his  less 
guilty  son  to  the  scaffold  ! 

This  was  in  the  year  1617,  wdien  the  English  had 
been  ten  years  in  possession  of  some  small  colonies  in 
America.  King  James  had  drawn  an  imaginary  double 
line  through  that  immense  part  of  America,  wdn'ch  was 
not  as  yet  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  ;  and,  as 
we  have  previously  mentioned,  had  given  both  parts 
to  two  merchant  societies  to  colonize  and  make  use  of. 
The  society  of  Plymouth,  to  which  North  Virginia  was 
allotted,  after  an  attempt  on  the  Kennebeck  had  failed, 
gave  up  for  a  considerable  time  all  plans  of  colonization. 
The  settlements  of  the  South  Virginian  Society,  for  a 
long  while  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence.  But  for 
some  time  back,  more  important  means  had  been  at 
work  to  raise  them  up,  when  onr  Leyden  friends  began 
to  brood  over  the  plan  of  a  new  emigration,  and  after 
they  had  long  hesitated  between  Guiana  and  Virginia, 
they  finally  decided  for  the  latter. 

Accordingly  they  sent  to  London  two  of  their  ablest 
men,  Robert  Cushman  and  John  Carver,  in  order  to 
treat  with  the  company  of  Virginia.  Tlie  deputies  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  liberal  members  of  the  society,  who 
received  them  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  while  the 
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company  showed  themselves  highly  willing  to  receive 
Ihem. 

"  ^Ye  almost  believe  that  the  Lord  is  with  us,"  so 
wrote  the  pastor  of  the  community  in  their  name  to  Sir 
Edwin,  "  the  Lord  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  ourselves, 
and  who  will  graciously  farther  our  endeavours  accord- 
ing to  the  innocence  of  our  hearts.  We  are  estranged 
from  the  sweet  milk  of  the  mother  country,  and  har- 
dened against  suiTerings  abroad.  The  majority  of  our 
people  are  industrious  and  moderate,  we  believe  we  can 
safely  say  as  much  so  as  any  people  in  the  world.  We 
are  woven  into  one  body  by  means  of  a  strong  holy  bond 
aud  covenant  of  the  Lord,  which  we  dread  to  break,  and 
]}y  means  of  which  we  hold  ourselves  ürmly  pledged  to 
care  one  for  another,  and  each  for  the  weal  of  the  whole. 
Hence  we  are  not  as  other  men  whom  small  things  dis- 
courage, or  small  disappointments  make  shy  or  desirous 
to  be  at  home."  They  also  sent  to  England  an  exposi- 
tion of  their  church  creed  and  church  constitution,  in 
order  at  once  to  remove  any  suspicion  as  to  their  being 
dangerous  subjects  to  receive.  But  when  one  of  the 
deputies  asked  Sir  John  Worstenholme,  another  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Virginian  company,  to  whom 
this  last  paper  was  sent,  if  he  might  give  his  Leyden 
friends  good  news ;  he  answered,  "  Very  good,  for  the 
king's  majesty  and  the  bishops  have  consented,"  but 
he  added,  "  1  shall  take  good  care  nevertheless  noi 
to  show  one  of  your  letters,  as  they  \Y0uld  spoil  all. 

For  the  king's  dislike  to  tlie  puritans  and  their  si)iritual 
doctrines  had  risen  higher  than  ever,  and  he  lost  iio 
opportunity  of  expressing  it  in  public  speeches,  or  more 
actively  still,  by  injurious  regulations.    No  intcrce.ssio]) 
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of  influential  patrons  could  procure  for  the  Le^^dcn 
exiles  a  formal  assurance  of  toleration ;  all  that  they 
could  obtain  was  a  verbal  promise,  not  to  take  any 
farther  notice  of  them  so  long  as  they  led  a  peaceful 
life.  Sir  Edwin  Sandj^s,  who  wished  them  well,  had 
persuaded  Sir  Robert  Nanton,  one  of  the  king's  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  who  was  inclined  somewhat  to  tlie 
religions  belief  of  the  separatists,  to  urge  U])on  his  lord 
at  some  favourable  moment  the  cause  of  the  Leydeners. 
Sir  Robert  took  such  an  opportunity,  and  with  great 
care  showed  how^  his  loyal  sulijects,  although  well  liked 
in  Holland,  still  wished  to  return  under  his  majesty's 
rule,  and  to  augment  his  state  in  America,  and  there  to 
spread  the  Scriptures  among  the  heathen.  "  Now,"  said 
the  king,  "  that  is  a  good  honest  purpose,  but  ho^v  v/ill 
they  live  there  ?"  By  fishing,"  was  the  a,nswer.  "  God 
be  gracious  to  my  soul,"  said  the  king,  with  one  of  his 
favourite  oaths,  "  that  is  a  right  honest  busiiiess,  that 
was  th-9  calling  of  the  anostles  themselves."  But  when 
their  protector  again  began  to  speak  of  it,  he  was  told 
that  they  might  confer  about  the  matter  with  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  From 
h\m  nothing  further  was  to  be  expected  than  the  pro- 
mise he  had  given. 

All  who  knew  the  state  of  matters  counselled  them 
against  applying  to  the  prelates,  and  the  delegates  re- 
turned sorrowfully  back.  A  delay  ensued,  during  whicli 
nearly  a  year  passed  away  without  their  having  got  any 
nearer  to  the  mark. 

Notwithstanding  this,  they,  after  much  holding  of 
counsel,  embraced  the  resolution  of  carrying  out  their 
plan,  as  this  private  promise  of  the  king's  appeared  to 
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some  of  them  to  offer  as  much  security  as  a  formal  as- 
surance which  could  be  broken  at  any  time. 

Nine  agents  were  accordingly  sent  to  London,  in  order 
to  agree  with  the  society  of  A'irginia  alDout  the  conditions. 
But  this  was  already  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  as  its 
end  a  few  years  after  testified,  and  the  confusion  among 
their  functionaries  occasioned  a  new  dekw.  At  last,  in 
September,  1620,  exactly  three  yea.rs  after  the  first  com- 
mencement of  the  negociations,  tiiey  received  a  patent 
with  the  seal  of  the  Virginia  company. ^-"^  But  this  af- 
forded them  nothing  beyond  the  right  of  tilling  the  land, 
and  the  liberty  of  forming  a  state  body  ;  thoy  them- 
selves must  look  after  the  means.  Not  one  of  the  com- 
munity was  rich  ;  few  were  well  off';  the  most  poor. 
Accordingly  deputies  were  again  sent  to  London,  in 
order  to  close  a  contract  for  transport  vrith  some  mer- 
chants, members  of  the  company.  The  conditions  under 
which  it  was  drawn  up  were  hard  beyond  all  belief,  and 
only  the  yearning  to  arrive  at  the  goal,  roused  into  glow- 
ing impatience  by  long  delay,  can  explain  their  accept- 
ance of  them.    They  were  as  follows. 

The  adventurers  (capitalists)  and  settlers  were  for 
seven  years  to  form  a  trading  society  in  common  ;  during 
which  time  all  gain  and  profit  from  trade  and  work 
should  be  placed  in  one  common  fund,  and  the  gains  of 

*  This  patent  was  made  out  in  the  name  of  John  AVincob,  a  cavalit-r  of 
the  countess  of  Lincoln,  wlio  had  resolved  however  to  emigrate  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions,  but  at  last  did  not  accompany  the  party;  so 
that,  as  the  wanderers  did  not  arrive  at  tlu'  place  to  which  it  referred,  ail 
tiie  trouble  taken  to  gain  it  was  lost.  The  patent,  on  this  account  per- 
haps of  little  value,  v/as  lost  before  Hubbard  wrote,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  known  what  bounds  were  assigiicJ 
to  the  planters. 
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every  man,  ^-oman,  and  child,  above  sixteen  years  old 
included,  should  be  reckoned  at  ten  i)Ounds  ;  children  be- 
tween ten  and  sixteen  years  were  to  be  reckoned  at  two 
for  one  person.  He  who  provided  himself  witli  ten 
pounds  whether  in  goods  or  money  at  double,  (that  is  he 
was  rated  at  twenty  pounds).  During  these  seven  years 
all  colonists  were  to  be  supported,  and  clotlied  at  the 
general  expense.  At  the  end  of  that  time  all  the  profits 
were  to  be  divided  between  the  undertakers  of  the  trans- 
portandthe  settlers,  every  ten  pounds  constituting  a  share, 
and  those  who  joined  the  colony  at  a  later  date  to  re- 
ceive in  proportion.  Children  under  ten  years  at  the 
time  of  emigration  could  only  claim  fifty  acres  of  land, 
and  the  claims  of  those  who  died  in  the  mean  time  were 
to  be  transferred  to  their  heirs,  and  reckoned  by  their 
time  of  life  and  service. 

Here  we  see  that  the  merchant  who  contributed  ^  100 
to  the  fitting  out  of  the  ships,  received  at  the  division  ten 
times  as  much  as  he  who  had  sacrificed  his  best  powers 
during  seven  years.  Well  might  the  poor  Leydeners  be 
startled  at  first  by  such  hard  conditions  !  they  endea- 
voured to  insert  a  clause  allowing  them  at  least  two  days 
in  the  week  to  work  for  themselves;  and  that  the  partition 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  years  of  slavery  should  not  include 
the  houses  they  had  built,  and  the  fields  they  had  tilled. 
But  the  merchants,  who  saw  they  were  in  necessity,  and 
impatient,  after  so  long  a  delay,  to  conclude  their  bargain, 
obstinately  stipulated  for  these  conditions,  and  attained 
their  aim  ;  although  the  head  agent  of  the  Leydeners  did 
not  escape  the  just  reproaches  of  those  who  sent  him. 

The  undertakers  promised  speedy  preparation,  and  re- 
commended all  who  were  willing  to  go,  to  make  tliem- 
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selves  ready  as  soon  as  possiljle.  A  solemn  prayer 
meeting  was  held  in  Leyden.  Strengthened  by  an  ap- 
propriate sermon  from  Robinson,  they  took  their  fma! 
resolution  ;  the  greater  part  could  not  make  ready  so 
soon,  and  it  was  arranged  thiit  they  should  remain  under 
the  pastor's  care,  while  Brewster  took  over  all  such  as 
could  prepare  at  such  short  notice  to  Virginia,  and  there 
founded  with  them  an  independent  community.  The 
strongest  and  freshest  then  made  ready  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  others.  Robinson  and  the  rest  promised  to 
follow  as  soon  as  possible. 

Now  the  work  went  on  quickly.  He  who  had  grounds 
or  other  property  hastened  to  sell  and  deposit  the  net  pro- 
ceeds in  a  fund  for  purchasing  provisions.  A  ship  of 
60,  or,  according  to  some,  70  tons,  called  the  Speedwell, 
was  bought  in  Holland  ;  and  a  larger  one  of  ISO  tons, 
the  INIayflower,  was  hired  in  England.  The  former  was 
to  remain  at  the  colony.  But  here  more  time  was  spent 
than  the  wanderers  had  expected,  who  justly  wished  to 
carry  out  as  quickly  as  possible  the  resolution  they  had 
taken,  and  characteristically  strove  to  prepare  themselves, 
as  well  by  rules  of  wisdom,  as  by  repeated  days  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer. 

At  length,  July  21,  1620,  the  emigrants,  a^^companied 
by  the  greater  part  of  their  friends,  went  from  Leyden 
to  Delft,  where  the  Speedwell  waited  for  them  in  order 
to  take  them  first  of  all  to  Southampton.  Here  they 
were  to  be  joined  by  those  who  had  preceded  them  to 
England,  and  the  whole  party  was  to  be  divided  between 
the  two  ships.  jMany  of  their  old  friends  had  come  wilh 
sad  hearts  from  Amsterdam  in  order  to  see  them  depart. 
Until  now  exalted  hope  had  lived  in  the  minds  of  these 
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severely  pious  men  and  ^Yoman,  who  had  been  long  ac- 
customed to  regard  themselves  as  })ilgrims  on  the  earth, 
wandering  on  their  Avay  to  the  realms  above,  where  the 
Lord  hath  built  for  the  pious  that  city  which  is  their 
only  home.    But  now  that  the  moment  had  come,  human 
feelings  gained  the  mastery.     A  sleepless  night  was 
passed  in  a  cordial  but  tearful  intercourse  with  their  be- 
loved friends,  and  when  eai-ly  next  morning  tlie  tide 
which  was  to  take  the  ship,  summoned  them  to  the  last 
parting,  such  a  heart-rending  sobbing  and  crying  broke 
forth,  that  many  of  the  Dutchmen,  who  had  assembled 
on  tlie  quay  merely  as  spectators,  could  not  keep  from 
tears.     Their  spiritual  father  and  leader  sunk  on  Ids 
knees  on  the  beach,  and  witli  streaming  cheeks  and 
breaking  voice,  recommended  in  a  burning  prayer  the 
departing  ones  to  the  blessing  of  God.     This  was  the 
last  view  ;   a  favourable  wind  soon  broufrht  them  to 
Southampton,  where  their  friends  had  waited  seven 
days   for    them.      The    Mayflower  was  also  ready. 
iS^evertheless  ten  or  twelve  days  passed  away  before  they 
had  taken  possession  of  their  respective  places  in  tlie 
ships,  and  supplied  them^selves  v/ith  the  necessary  pro- 
visions, and,  with  the  assent  of  the  masters  of  the  ships, 
chosen  a  governor  and  assistants  for  each  section,  to  su- 
perintend these  arrangements.    A  rich  merchant,  called 
"Weston,  one  of  the  principal  undertakers,  and  who  ven- 
tured a  very  considerable  capital,  came  from  London,  in 
order  to  see  them  set  sail.    In  the  mean  time  came  letters 
from  Robinson  wliich  were  read  aloud,  and  which,  be- 
sides admonishing  to  a  godly  life,  contained  many  wise 
injunctions,  and  imperatively  pressed  them  to  render 
obedience  and  respect  to  the  authorities  whom  they 
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chose.  At  length,  August  .5th,  they  set  sail,  120  in 
niunber. 

But  now  new  obstacles  awaited  them.  They  had 
scarcely  left  the  harbour  before  the  master  found  out 
tliat  the  ships  wanted  some  slight  repairs.  Both  vessels 
ran  into  Dartmouth,  and  there  lost  eight  days  of  valuable 
time,  before  they  could  again  put  to  sea.  Now  at 
length  tliey  hoped  to  lind  themselves  on  an  unimpeded 
road  to  tlieir  goal.  But  fortune  ordered  it  otherwise, 
for  on  the  ninth  day,  the  master  of  the  Speedwell  com- 
phiined  that  the  ship  was  again  leaky  and  that  they 
must  put  back  or  sink.  Both  ships  then  went  back  to 
Plymouth,  but  one  part  of  the  society  was  quite  depressed 
by  such  sad  and  ominous  pros})ects.  On  overhauling  the 
sliip,  nothing  was  found  amiss,  and  the  wanderers  were 
further  strengthened  in  the  suspicion  that  the  master 
had  not  acted  honestly  with  them,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  crew,  to  whom  he  had  pledged  himself  to  stay 
a  year  in  America,  had,  as  the  matter  was  now^  grown 
disa2,Teeable  to  them,  so  manao:ed  the  matter.  Vexed 
but  resolute,  they  dissolved  the  contract.  Nineteen 
emigrants  returned  to  London,  among  them  Cusman 
and  his  family;  the  rest  w^ere  taken  on  board  the  larger 
ship  Vv-ith  v»djat  provisions  they  could  carry  away,  and 
thus  for  the  third  time  they  left  the  sliores  of  their 
fatherland. 

*  Thut  is,  emigrants,  the  sailors  not  being  comprised. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ARRIVAL  AND  TREATY  OF  TUE  SETTLORS.  FOUNDING 
OF  NEW  PLYMOUTH.  FIRST  INTERCOURSE  WITH  THE 
NATIVES,  1620  AND  ]G21. 

The  goal  of  the  pilgrims  was  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
Shortly  before  their  departure,  the  company  of  Plymouth 
had  good  hopes  of  receiving  that  comprehensive  patent 
which  was  to  assure  them  the  exclusive  possession  of 
New  England,  and  the  sole  right  of  trading  on  its 
coasts.  Weston  and  some  other  chief  undertakers  ac- 
cordingly proposed  to  the  wanderers,  rather  to  take  at 
once  the  way  to  this  land,  where  greater  trading  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  them.  But  the  climate  could 
have  but  little  attractions  for  the  pilgrims  ;  the  canvas- 
sing for  a  new  patent  with  the  society  of  Plymouth  had 
only  occasioned  fresh  delays  ;  moreover  worldly  profit 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  comprised  in  their  views  of 
a  future  home,  consequently  the  proposition  had  no 
effect  with  them.  Nevertheless  the  hand  of  God  led 
them,  against  their  wishes,  to  this  goal,  to  which  they  had 
not  turned  their  thoughts.  Without  doubt  it  was  better 
for  them.  For  although  a  milder  climate  and  a  more 
fruitful  soil  would  have  more  favoured  a  settlement  on 
the  Hudson,  it  would  there  have  been  impossible  to  avoid 
a  hostile  rivalship  with  the  Dutch,  who,  ever  since  1Ö13, 
had  been  building  huts  on  its  banks,  and  contemplated 
still  greater  plans.     Again,  the  land  was  tenanted  by 
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many  warlike  races  of  Indians,  against  wliom  their  little 
band  would  have  been  of  small  avail,  whilst,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  the  place  whither  chance  led  them  had 
lately  been  freed  from  the  aborigines  by  a  plague,  which 
had  carried  them  off,  and  hence  they  had  no  claims  to 
dread  from  that  quarter.  But  heaven  ordained  that 
there  should  be  no  want  of  difficulties  and  trials  of 
another  kind. 

Notwithstanding  their  course  lay  to  the  south,  the 
master  stood  towards  the  north.  Unfavourable  winds 
prevented  them,  often  for  days  together,  from  leaving  tlic 
place ;  storms  drove  them  in  an  adverse  direction  and 
shattered  and  injured  the  vessels.  Where  there  were 
so  many  women  and  children,  there  could  be  no  want  of 
infirmity  and  sickness.  For  among  the  emigrants  there 
were  only  seventy-four  men.  Eighteen  of  them  brouglit 
with  them  their  wives,  some  grown  up  daughters  and 
female  servants ;  the  children  were  very  numerous.  The 
wife  of  Stephen  Hopkins  was  delivered  at  sea  of  a  boy 
called  Oceanus.  A  young  man,  servant  of  Dr.  Fuller, 
their  physician,  died.  They  were  two  months  and  three 
davs  at  sea  without  seein^x  land.  At  lens'th,  on  the  ninth 
of  TNovember,  at  day  break,  they  descried  Cape  Cod, 
discovered  by  Captain  Gosnold  in  1602,  and  so  called  on 
account  of  the  number  of  stockfish,  and  which  had  since 
then  been  repeatedly  touched  at  by  fishing  ships,  and 
was  known  to  them  by  John  Smith's  chart.  They  now 
saw  their  error  and  steered  towards  the  south,  but  in 
the  course  of  the  day  they  came  among  so  many  shah 
lows  and  breakers,  that  they  found  themselves  in  the 
greatest  danger,  and  after  laying  to  for  the  night  tired 
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with  the  continued  difficulties,  they  ran,  driven  by  tlic 
wind,  into  the  liarbour  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  shores  of  tliis  bay,  now  almost  stripped  of  trees, 
were  then  thickly  set  with  oaks,  firs,  junipers,  and  wikl 
vines,  and  in  spite  of  their  being-  clothed  in  the  garb  of 
a  fast  fleeting  autumn,  smiled  on  the  weary,  rest-seek- 
ing wanderers.  The  eleventli  of  November,  a  Saturday, 
arrived  before  they  could  find  a  place  to  cast  anciior. 
The  first  tiling  they  did,  as  soon  as  the  ship  lay  to,  wasto 
sink  down  on  their  knees  and  offer  up  fervent  thanks  to 
heaven.  But  at  the  same  time  worldly  matters  were 
not  forgotten,  A  discontented,  unquiet  spirit  had 
been  visible  from  time  to  time  among  some  of  tliem.  It 
was  indisputably  necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding 
for  the  sake  of  liarmony  and  order,  and  to  give  the 
constitution  and  form  of  a  self-supporting  body  to  their 
community,  small  in  number  but  strong  in  will.  Tlic 
heads  of  the  community,  but  so  only  tlirough  supe- 
riority of  mind  and  character,  for  in  rank  all  were  alike, 
met  together  and  drew  up  the  following  writing,  which 
was  willingly  subscribed  by  all  tlie  seventy-four  men. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  the  undersip;ned, 
true  subjects  of  our  dread  ruler,  king  James,  who  have 
undertaken  this  journey  foi*  the  glory  of  (rod,  and  tlie 
furtherance  of  the  Christian  fidth,  as  well  as  for  tlie 
honor  of  our  king  and  country,  to  plant  the  first  colony 
in  the  nortliern  parts  of  Virginia,  unite  and  bind  our- 
selves by  the  present  act,  mutually  and  most  solemnly 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another  to  a  civic  state 
body,  to  our  better  ordering,  and  to  th.e  upholding 
and  furtliering  of  the  above  named  aims  ;  and  by  virtue* 
of  this,  from  time  to  time,  to  arrange,  lay  down,  and 
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infrodiicc  sncli  right  and  reasonable  ordinations,  reso- 
lutions, constitutions,  and  offices,  as  shall  be  found 
fitted  for  the  general  good  of  tlie  settlement.  To  \vhicli 
we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience." 

Thus  then  the  cabin  of  tlie  Mnyflower  became  the 
hirtli-place  of  the  first  democratic  constitutional  diploma 
of  the  future  free  states,  and  ^^  hich  is  yet  regarded  witli 
jovfii]  pride  by  their  latest  descendants,  as  tlie  ground- 
work of  their  freedom  and  independence.  Hie  middle 
ages,  as  Bancroft  remarks,  witnessed  many  charters  and 
constitutions,  but  tliey  were  only  treaties  for  immunities, 
])artial  freedoms,  patents  of  nobility,  and  grjints  of 
civic  privileges,  or  restrictions  of  the  sovereign  power, 
for  the  benefit  of  feudal  institutions.  In  the  cabin  of 
tlie  Mayflower  humanity  again  received  her  rights,  and 
founded  a  government  based  on  like  rights  and  laws  for 
the  general  weal. 

Hereupon  John  Carver  was  with  one  voice  appointed 
governor  for  the  first  year.  Carver  was  a  man  who,  by 
wisdom,  honesty,  and  firmness,  had  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  society.  He  had  possessed  pi-operty  in 
England,  but  had  sacrificed  it  entirely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  two  enriigrations  of  the  community,  and  he  sacrificed 
to  it  more  than  gold.  When  at  a  later  period,  the 
strangers  were  so  fearfully  visited  by  sickness  and  sufler- 
ing,  his  good  temper  and  pious  humanity  made  him,  in 
spite  of  hiß  superiority,  the  most  active  and  cherished 
nurse,  and  the  diaries  of  his  comrades  relate  of  him  that 
he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  lowest  services,  till  after  a 
sliort  time  his  efforts  and  the  climate  told  upon  his 
health. 

On  tlie  self  same  day,  fifteen  or  sixteen  well  armed 
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men  were  sent  on  shore  to  bring-  wood,  of  which  they 
had  run  short,  and  to  search  the  banks.  They  however 
found  all  waste  and  free  from  human  being's,  and 
brought  back  in  the  evening  no  very  encouraging  tid- 
ings. The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  it  was  quite 
in  consonance  with  their  character,  that  though  they 
anxiously  longed  to  be  on  sliore,  and  feel  the  ground 
after  a  passage  of  sixty-seven  days,  they  still  remained 
quiet  in  the  ship,  and  assembled  for  the  sabbath  devo- 
tion. But  on  Monday,  all  took  to  the  shore,  especially 
the  women,  who  wanted  to  wash.  The  weather  how- 
ever was  rough  and  wet.  Not  only  the  ship  lay  thi-ee- 
quarters  of  a  mile  off,  but  the  boat  could  not  come  with- 
in bow-shot  of  the  shore,  and  wading  through  the  water 
gave  nearly  all  of  them  severe  colds.  Many  a  one  laid 
here  the  seeds  of  an  early  death. 

The  question  now  arose,  if  this  place  were  proper  for 
a  settlement.  A  good  harbour,  the  countless  number 
of  whales  which  played  about  them,  and  promised  a 
rich  yearly  harvest,  seemed  to  speak  for  it.  They  re- 
gretted much  not  having  here  the  necessary  implements, 
for,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  master,  who  was 
well  skilled  in  such  matters,  they  could  have  made 
£3,000  to  £4,000  a  year  by  the  oil.  But  what  recom- 
mended this  particularly,  was  their  earnest  desire  to  be 
at  their  goal  in  this  melancholy  season.  On  the  other 
side,  the  place  was  not  very  suitable;  the  seamen  spoke 
of  better  harbours,  and  they  also  believed  they  had 
seen  a  river  on  entering  the  bay,  which  perhaps  offered 
more  inviting  shores,  and  then,  looking  at  the  matter  in 
every  light,  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  be  over-hasty, 
perhaps  only  to  break  up  again.  Hence  it  was  resolved. 
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before  coming  to  a  decision,  to  make  some  voy^iges  of 
discover}'.  But  the  sloop  was  injured,  tlie  carpenter 
promised  to  have  it  ready  again  in  six  days,  instead  of 
which,  fourteen  and  more  passed.  In  the  meantime  it 
seemed  impossible  to  lie  idle,  and  some  courageous  men 
resolved  to  penetrate  further  into  the  country. 

Tlieir  leader  was  Miles  Standlsh.  This  man,  though 
n(  middle  years,  had  fought  as  officer  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  of  such  a  little  contemptible  shape,  that 
a  brother  passenger  pointed  him  out  as  Captain  Shrimp  ; 
})ut  being  possessed  of  the  most  undaunted  determi- 
nation, and  heroic  spirit,  he  long  remained  the  knight 
of  the  colony.  Of  impetuous  spirit,  he  was  yet  cool  in 
(h\nger,  and  everywhere  when  warlike  deeds  were  to  be 
done,  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  he  was  to  lead. 
His  attachment  to  the  wanderers,  which  never  under- 
went the  least  abatement,  liad  something  mysterious  in 
it.  He  had  become  acquainted  witli,  and  attached  to, 
tlie  community  in  Leyden.  But  at  setting  out  he  was 
not  really  a  member,  and  in  the  course  of  their  long 
and  intimate  intercourse,  he  never  seems  to  have  joined 
their  church.  Nevertheless,  he  must  have  approved  of 
tlicir  maxims,  when  he,  a  man  of  noble  famil}',  and  not 
without  good  prospects  at  home,  staked  life  and  blood 
to  procure  them  a  home.  He  enjoyed  moreover  the 
most  unbounded  confidence.  Ahvays  in  possession  of 
some  authority,  he  was  in  his  later  days  elevated  to  be 
their  treasurer,  and  it  was  always  acknowledged,  with 
thankful  hearts,  that  to  him  alone  they  owed  their  pre- 
servation. 

*  He  died  in  lG5f3,  "at  an  advanced  age,"  and  must  consequently 
liave  been,  at  the  time  of  arrival  tliere,  between  thirty  ;ind  fort}-. 
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This  hero,  accompanied  by  sixteen  men,  among  tliem 
Bradford  and  Hopkins,  roved  about  tlie  country  for 
some  days,  but  could  discover  nothing-  tli'it  gave  tlicm 
hopes.     Some  Indians  who  saw  them,  fled  from  fear. 
Tliey  found  here  no  houses,  but  several  baskets,  fldl  of 
Indian  corn  or  maize.    These  they  took  with  tiiem,  pur- 
posing to  make  them  good  again.    Tliey  also  found  the 
remains  of  a  fort,  which  seemed  to  have  been  built  by 
Europeans.     Except  these,  nothing  but  graves ;  and 
when  at  last  the  sloop  was  ready,  a  tiiree  days'  excur- 
sion had  had  just  as  little  result.      The  weather  was 
frio'htful ;  it  sno'sved  and  froze  incessantlv.  iS^otwith- 
standing,  twenty-four  of  the  emigrants  and  the  master 
took  the  way.    Even  in  this  state  of  anxious  excite- 
ment, the  greatest  difficulties  seemed  preferable  to  a 
total  failure.    But  this  journey  was  dangerous  to  many, 
to  some  fatal  in  its  results.    They  visited  nearly  the  same 
ground  on  which  the  otlier  wanderers  liad  been  :  namely 
the  shores  of  the  river  Pamet  in  Truro,  on  the  extremity 
of  Cape  Cod;  the  mouth  they  called,  vritb  a  painful 
"feeling  of  the  principal  impression  made  on  th.em.  Cold 
Harbour.    In  the  wood  they  discovered  two  forsaken 
wigwams,  but  which  apparently  liad  been  quitted  only 
a  short  time  previously,  and  also  several  baskets  of  cane 
and  beans,  and  a  flask  of  oil  buried  in  sand.    The  first 
they  took  with  them  to  sow  at  tlie  approach  of  springy 
but  also,  with  the  intention  of  restoring  it,  vvddch  six 
months  after  they  punctually  fulfilled.    Besides  this, 
they  came  into  a  field  full  of  graves,  and  digging  in  the 
snow  and  sand,  they  found  all  sorts  of  tools  and  orna- 
ments, which  seemed  to  have  been  buried  with  the  dead. 
Many  tokens  indicated  that  this  land  had  once  been 
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trodden  by  the  foot  of  the  European,  and  they  after- 
wards learnt  that  a  French  sliip  had  some  years  pre- 
viously been  wrecked  liere. 

'i'hrce  or  four  days  they  roved  about  in  tlie  wood- 
binds of  tlie  dreary  promontory,  always  hoping  to  dis- 
cover something-  cheering.  At  last,  weary  with  climbing 
u])  and  down  tlie  snow  clad  hills,  and  housing  in  the 
cold,  wet  winter  evenings  in  the  open  air,  sheltered  only 
by  the  half  fi'ozen  firs,  they  returned  (Dec.  1st)  deeply 
dcj)ressed  to  the  ship.  Here  a  newly  arrived  stranger 
awaited  them.  IMrs.  Susanna  Vv^hite  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  delivered  of  a  bo}^  who  was  called  Peregrine, 
and  wdio,  from  being  the  first  child  born  in  the  new 
fatherland,  obtained  a  sort  of  fame  among  his  de- 
scendants, and  even  forty-seven  years  after,  received  for 
this  particular  merit  a  present  from  the  legislature  of 
200  acres,  and  what  is  more  in  this  land  of  movement, 
his  descendants  are  still  living  in  tlie  same  district  and 
boast  of  their  origin,  which  as  it  were  gave  their  ances- 
tors first  the  right  on  the  honoured  land  of  liberty.'* 

J3ut  for  this  one  on  whom  the  light  of  a  new  world 
smiled,  there  were  many  for  whom  it  was  extinguished. 
Tlie  diaries  of  December,  kept  by  many  of  the  chief 
settlers  with  the  greatest  conscientiousness,  began  again 
to  report  deatlis.  Not  a  day  which  is  not  indicated  by 
some  painful  se})aration.  Carver  lost  a  young  son. 
Another  emigrant,  Chilton,  left  behind  a  widow  and 
orphan  daughter.     The  most  of  them  were  ill ;  the 

*  If  there  are  any  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  who  especially 
cleave  to  the  sod,  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
Plymouth.  Descendants  of  nearly  everyone  of  those  who  left  any  family 
at  all  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  riymouth. 
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necessity  of  finding-  a  iiaven  of  repose  became  constantly 
more  urgent.  On  the  16th,  the  most  vigorous,  Carver, 
Bradford,  Winslow,  and  above  all  Captain  Standlsb, 
eighteen  in  all  seamen  included,  started  anew.  The  day 
after  their  departure,  Dorothy  the  wife  of  Bradford  fell 
overboard  and  was  drowned,  and  we  find  this  misfortune 
so  cursorily  noticed  that  we  may  conclude  how  familiar 
tlie  image  of  death  had  become  to  the  pious  emigrants 
in  these  days  of  severe  trial. 

The  plan  was  this  time  to  sail  round  the  bay.  In  the 
evening  they  arrived  at  the  south  east  shore,  the  present 
Eastham.  From  the  boat  they  saw  a  great  body  of 
Indians  busy  cutting  up  a  grampus  ;  with  great  difiicidty 
they  found  a  landing  place  among  the  shallows.  The 
cold  had  now  become  greater  than  they  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. Their  clothes  stiff  frozen  on  them  were  as 
rigid  as  iron,  and  were  with  difficulty  thawed  by  the  fire 
which  they  kindled  in  a  sort  of  hut,  constructed  with 
great  labour  and  intended  for  night  quarters  on  the  shore. 
The  next  morning  they  parted  into  two  companies,  eight 
skirted  about  the  shores  in  the  sloop,  the  others  pene- 
trated into  the  countr}'-,  and  again  found  nothing  but 
graves  and  wasted  deserted  huts.  No  human  being  was 
there.  Tsight  again  brought  the  friends  together,  and 
the  trouble  they  had  had  on  the  preceding  evening  to 
procure  tliemselves  a  miserable  dwelling,  was  again 
endured  a  few  miles  from  yesterday's  landing  place. 

On  the  tliird  morning  they  prepared  by  day  break, 
but  had  scarcely  finished  their  morning  pj-ayer,  before 
they  were  surprised  by  a  loud  strange  yell.  "  Indians  ! 
Indians  !"  cried  one  of  the  party,  and  already  the  arrows 
flew  around  them.    They  immediately  seized  their  guns, 
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a  few  shots  set  the  Indians  in  full  flight,  not  one  English- 
man being  wounded.  They  gathered  the  arrows  that  lay 
scattered  on  the  ground,  and  afterwards  sent  home  by 
the  Mayflower  a  number  to  their  friends  as  a  remarkable 
curiosity.  But  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  thank  God 
that  they  had  overcome  the  danger,  and  to  name  the 
place  "  The  First  Encounter." 

The  pilot,  who  accompanied  them  and  who  had  been 
here  before  perhaps  with  Smith  or  Hunt,  had  told  them 
of  a  good  harbour  in  this  bay,  and  which  they  wished  to 
arrive  at.    They  had  travelled  fifteen  miles  along  the 
shore  without  seeing  anything  that  could  give  them 
hopes.    Then  it  began  to  rain  and  snow  violently,  a 
strong  wind  rose  and  broke  the  rudder,  the  sea  ran 
high,  and  in  the  evening  the  wind  rose  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  mast  was  split  and  the  sails  were  carried  over- 
board, exposing  them  to  all  the  fury  of  the  waves. 
The  north-east  wind  drove  them  into  a  small  bay  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  wished-for  harbour.    Just  then 
the  pilot,  bereft  of  all  self-possession,  cried  out,  "  God  be 
merciful  to  us,  I  have  never  seen  this  place  !"  They 
would  have  been  lost  among  the  shallows,  had  not  one 
of  the  steersmen  called  to  the  rowers  to  put  the  ship 
about  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  brought  it  again  into  the 
open  bay.    In  the  dark  and  amid  a  furious  rain  they 
arrived  at  a  place  where  a  landing  seemed  practicable. 
The  wish  to  dry  themselves  by  the  fire  they  had  lighted 
with  such  trouble  made  them  forget  the  danger  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  savages,  and  thus  they  spent  the  fearful 
night. 

Next  morning  they  found  that  they  had  got  upon  a 
little  island  which  they  called  Clarke's  Island,  in  honor 
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of  Clarke  the  steersman  wlio  liad  first  set  foot  on  it,  ' 
and  this  name  it  still  bears.  Clarke  afterwards  settled  ; 
among-  them.  Great  efforts  were  always  made  to  attain  '! 
this  kind  of  honor  of  first  setting-  foot  on,  and  giving-  u  I 
name  to,  a  spot.  A  young-  man,  Edward  Dotey,  in  the 
service  of  Hopkins,  wanted  to  spring-  on  shore  but  was 
held  back,  with  the  severe  reproach  that  he  wanted  to 
claim  an  honor  he  had  no  right  to.  The  cliffs  of  tliis 
bay,  on  which  the  night  previous  they  had  been  so  nearly 
wrecked,  were  called  Ghirnct's  Nose,  and  in  course  of 
time  a  lighthouse  was  erected  on  them  to  ])revGnt 
similar  dangers. 

The  day  passed  away  in  searching  the  island,  which 
they  found  uninhabited,  and  in  drying-  their  clothes  and 
repairing-  their  weapons.    Opposite  them  lay  the  con- 
tinent, and  who  can  doubt  tlieir  anxiety  to  reach   it  and  1 
ascertain  the  possibility  of  making-  a  settlement?  But 
the  next  day  was  the  sabbath,  and  they  would  have  ^ 
(ireaded  to  insult  God  by  taking-  advantage  for  earthly  | 
purposes  of  the  returning  bright  sky.    In  the  feeling  i 
that  they  had  now  more   need   than  ever   of  God's  ^ 
assistance,  they  curbed  their  impatient  heai-ts,  and  com-  > 
bated  as  far  as  was  possible  all  thoughts  of  worldly 
plans  and  advantages,  allowed  no  conversation  about 
them,  and  devoted  the  whole  day  to  prayer  and  reading 
the  holy  Scriptui'es.    Facts  of  this  kind  are  too  cliaractcr- 
istic  of  the  times  and  men  not  to  be  admissible  in  detail. 

Early  in  the  morning-  of  the  1  Ith  Deceml^er,  they  ex-  \ 
amined  the  liarbour  which  they  found  navigable,  and 
the  shores,  in  wliich  they  discovered  with  joy  coi'u  fields 
and  flowing  streams,  with  sweet  water  of  a  pleasant  taste. 
It  did  not  seem  advisable  in  this  advanced  season  of  the 
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year  to  seek  further  after  a  spot  for  settlenient.  They 
accorcling-ly  returned,  without  delay,  to  the  siiip,  where 
ilie  new s  awakened  great  joy.  This  day,  Dec.  lltli, 
old  style,  22Dd  new  style,  is  still  celebrated  in  the  United 
States  as  the  day  of  the  landing  of  tlie  pilgiims.  Songs, 
speeches,  parties,  excursions,  illustrate  it,  and  perhaps 
on  no  day  of  tlie  year,  if  we  except  the  4th  of  July,  has 
the  proud  xVnierican  a  better  o})portunity  of  displaying 
the  endless  advantages  which  he,  according  to  his  never 
swerving  conviction,  enjoys  above  all  nations  of  the 
earth,  freedom,  independence,  strong  religious  sense 
and  expanded  intellect ! 

The  J 6th  of  December  the  ship  entered  the  longcd- 
fur  haven,  and  a  few  days  after,  they  had  agreed  about 
the  place  of  settlement,  for  w  hich  they  chose  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground  that  had  once  been  built  on.  A  fort 
V,  as  to  be  raised  on  a  hill  nio-h  at  hand  overlookina*  the 
bay.  They  nov/  went  to  work,  and  wood  was  jelled 
and  prepared,  in  order  first  of  all  to  build  a  general 
meeting  and  storing-  house,  w  herein  one  party  housed 
for  the  night  whilst  the  other  returned  to  the  ship.  The 
boamen  helped  them  greatly,  though  like  t!je  settlers 
lew  of  them  were  well.  Of  the  latter,  some  died  before 
the  end  uf  this  month,  and  of  the  seamen  only  tlie  half 
ever  lived  to  rctui'u  to  England,  whither  the  ships  went 
in  the  April  following.  Alarmed,  but  not  checked,  from 
lime  to  time  by  the  wild  cry  of  tlie  liidians,  whose 
ahiding  places,  they  recognized  by  tlie  distant  smoke, 
th.ey  securelv  finished  their  storf  iions(^,  brought  thither 
their  goods  from  the  shi}),  and  divided  the  ground  into 
nineteen  ])arts,  separating  themselves  at  the  same  time 
into  as  many  famihes ;  and  adding  ibr  the  i)elter  pre. 
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servation  of  morals  the  sin^-le  persons  to  the  faTnilics. 
Every  one  was  to  build  his  own  lioiise  on  a  spot  decided 
by  drav/ing  lots.  In  memory  of  the  last  spot  they  liad 
quitted  in  England,  and  out  of  gratitude  for  the  friend- 
sliip  tliey  had  received  from  its  inhabitants,  they  named 
the  town  whicli  was  to  be  erected  jN^ew  Plymouth*,  and 
concluded  the  year  1620  with  a  zealous  ceiebi'ation  of 
the  sabbath. 

^Villiam  Bradford,  to  v/liom  we  owe  the  most  accu- 
rate accounts  of  tiiis  period,  closes  tlie  first  part  of  his 
diary  with  this  sabbath,  in  order  to  begin  a  new  one 
with  the  1st  of  January  ;  indeed,  the  first  settlers  date 
their  life  in  ^Vmerica  from  tliis  point  of  time,  but  it  is 
mere  chance  that  it  falls  on  tlie  1st  of  January,  with 
wiiich  the  new  year  begins,  according  to  oui-  ideas.  Eor 
by  the  old  style,  which  was  then  employed  in  all  pro- 
testant  nations,  and  by  the  English  till  a  later  period 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  year  began  with  the  25th 
of  March,  a  difference  which,  as  is  well  known,  has 
caused  confusion  enough  to  modern  readers. 

'Jdie  wanderers  passed  the  next  tliree  months  under 
unspeakable  diHiculties,  and  more  than  half  of  Januai-y 
elapsed  before  all  could  find  housing,  or  even  slee|;)iiig 
room  on  shore.  The  work  and  building  could  oidy  go  on 
slowly,  for  most  of  the  workers  were  ill,  and  the  healtliy 
weakened  by  severe  exertion.  Moreover,  but  few  of 
tl'.eni  were  accustomed  to  liard  work,  liowever  willing 

"*  Captain  John  Smitli  had  ::ho  marked  on  his  map  an  New  Plymoutli 
a  spot  on  the  same  toast,  aiui  nearly  in  the  hame  ]ilace,  wliieh  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Accomack.  (Jo^^iiold  lia.!  also  called  Iiis  niifoittinale 
Sftticmeiit  on  Elizabeth  Island  l)y  the  same  name, —  holli  in  honor  of 
their  patron?. 
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tliL'v  were,  now  that  necessity  urged  tliem,  to  try  their 
be.<t.  One  after  another  gave  way.  The  greater 
j)a]'t  \Tcre  certainly  young,  vigorous  men.  V/illiaiii 
j^radford  was  not  yet  thirty-two;  Edward  Winslow  was 
twenty-six  ;  Rowland,  betrothed  to  Carver's  daughter, 
and  Alden  were  young;  others,  as  Standish,  Allerton, 
and  Hopkins,  were  of  middle  age.  But  among  them 
were  also  some  aged  men  ;  Carver  was  in  years,  and 
the  venerable  Brewster  verging  upon  hoar  old  age. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  he  and  Standish  who,  for  a  long 
time,  had  to  take  care  of  all  tlie  others  ;  the  convales- 
cents, v.-earily  dragging  themselves  along,  had  scarce 
strength  enough  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  shovelled 
iuto  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  and  every  trace  of  a 
grave  carefully  obliterated,  that  the  Indians  might  nut 
come  and  mutilate  the  corpses.*  A  number  of  young- 
women  well  brouglit  up  and  accustomed,  if  not  to  tlie 
luxuries  of  high  life,  yet  still  to  the  comforts  of  the 
middle  station,  \^•ere  carried  otf  during  these  three 
montlis.  In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  Standish,  AUer- 
ton,  and  AVinsiow  lo^t  their  wives.  But  the  life  of  a 
weakly  woman  is  little  M'here  a  state  is  to  be  founded 
and  a  church  built  ;  there  the  wise  counsel  and  strong 
arm  of  man  are  alone  of  service.  The  existence  of 
woman  only  becomes  valuable  \vhen  her  social  spii'it 
is  ennobled,  and  her  domestic  being  regulated  by  civil- 

*  On  the  declivitj'  of  a  hill  called  Cole's  Hill,  directly  over  the  place 
where  they  had  landed,  and  close  to  their  fir?t  settlement.  According  to 
others,  they  levelled  the  ground,  and  sowed  it,  in  ortler  to  conceal  from 
the  Indians  the  multitude  of  deaths  and  the  decrease  in  their  own  mini- 
l)er.s.  rilcn  of  the  present  generation  still  remember  that  from  time  (o 
time  the  bones  were  washed  away  from  the  beach  bvthe  waves. 
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ization.  Beside?  the  belief  tliat  only  love  to  tlie  Crealur 
sanctifies  tbe  heart,  that  the  strong*,  warm  love  to  the 
created  thing'  has  sometliing-  sinful  in  it,  excludes  al!  in- 
(Vividual  love,  and  if  any  trace  of  it  still  lurks  in  the 
soul  of  a  genuine  severe  puritan,  it  can  only  be  excused, 
at  best,  as  human  weakness,  and  the  pang'  of  sorrow 
for  the  loved  one  who  is  lost  for  ever,  is  only  justi- 
fied by  the  recollection  "that  Jesus  also  wept."  To 
find  another  godly  spouse  among  the  remaining  Christian 
widows  and  virgins  was  tiie  urgent  care  of  the  widowed 
men.  Edward  Winslow,  six  weeks  after  the  death  of 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  whom  he  had  wedded  in  Holland, 
married  the  mother  of  little  Peregrine  White,  who 
only  became  a  widow  ten  weeks  previously,  and  who, 
in  such  a  wilderness  might  well  feel  a  longing  to  find 
another  protector  for  herself  and  a  father  for  lier  orphan. 

This  marriage  is  marked  as  the  first  in  the  colony. 
Standish,  it  appears,  would  gladly  have  taken  prece- 
dence in  this.  For  we  are  told  that  he  sti'ove  after 
Priscilla  Mnllins,  and  her  father  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  affair.  Now,  as  Itose  Standish  died  on  the  2:3th  of 
January,  and  William  Midlins  the  21st  of  Febrnnry, 
scarcely  fourteen  days  can  have  elapsed  l)etv.'een  his  be- 
coming a  v/idower  and  Iiis  wooing  again.  Pj'iscilln. seems 
however  to  have  had  enough  virgin  feeling,  to  feel  herself 
injured  by  it.  For  wlien  John  Alden,  a  fine  blooming 
voung  man,  who  was  sent  by  the  gallant  CMj-jtain  to 
ask  the  bride  in  marriage,  had  delivered  in  his  proposal 
in  the  presence  of  lier  father,  she  I'emained  some  time 
silent,  and,  at  length,  eyeing  him  arcldy,  said,  "  j>iit, 
John,  why  do  you  not  rather  speak  for  yourself?"  a 
iiiiiL  which  John  did  not  require  to  be  rei)eated,  thoagh 
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lie  afterwards  became  one  of  tlie  most  severe  })urltans.* 
By  this,  he  is  said  to  have  converted  Standish  into  a 
mortal  enemy,  albeit  the  union  of  their  childi-en  v.ould 
seem  to  indicate  the  contrary.  Standish  moreover  found 
a  si)0Lise  among  the  new  ai-rivals,  and  in  1G23,  v,  e  find 
him  ao-ain  mentioned  as  bein«;  married.  Allerton  and 
Bradford  also  repaired  their  losses  within  a  short  time. 

But  death  did  not  confine  its  ravages  to  the  women 
alone.  The  young,  strong  men  were  carried  off  in  the 
greatest  number  perhaps,  because  they  exposed  them- 
selves the  most  of  all.  The  principal  malady  was 
scrofula.  At  the  end  of  Tilarcli  only  fifty-five  remained 
of  the  100  who  had  arrived. 

Misfortunes  of  another  kind  were  not  wanting.  They 
had  scarcely  finished  their  common  hall  when  it  was 
burned  dov/n.  With  great  labour  they  rescued  the 
goods  and  beds  which  had  been  piled  up  there.  Some 
of  the  settlers,  urged  inland  by  the  wish  to  discover 
something  favourable,  lost  themselves  for  days  in  tlie 
woods,  and  awakened  the  anxiety  of  their  friends.  The 
v.olves  they  saw  there,  were  taken  by  them,  who  had 
never  before  seen  any,  for  lions ;  and  the  accounts  given 
of  them  were  he^ird  with  awe.  They  could  never  bring 
to  a  stand  any  of  the  Indians,  whom  from  time  to  time 
they  saw  at  a  distance,  for  they  fled  as  soon  as  ap- 
proached, and  deep  melancholy  preyed  on  every  mind. 
Thus  bereft  of  counsel  and  consolation  in  a  strimge  and 
deserted  land,  only  their  firm  faith  and  devotion  to  the 
inscrutable  decree  of  the  Lord  could  preserve  them. 

*  If  Uiere  he  any  authority  for  the  tradition  that  John  AUlen  carrn  d 
home  Prl^-cilla,  for  want  of  a  horse,  on  an  ox,  which  lie  led  by  a  string 
fastened  to  a  rin^  in  its  nose,  he  must  liave  waited  long  and  patienth  , 
for  horned  cattle  were  only  introduced  some  years  after. 
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The  1st  of  March  had  brought  better  weather,  the 
air  of  spring'  and  tlie  song  of  the  birds  in  tlie  woods  re- 
vived them.    Then  came  all  at  once  a  vigorous  Indian 
armed  with  bow  and  arrow,  who  made  straiglit  up  to  the 
common  hall,  and  saluted  them  in  English  with  the 
words,  "Welcome  Englishmen."    Their  astonishment 
and  joy  were  equally  great.    He  was  a  sagamore  from 
the  north  countries,  who  had  learned  some  broken 
English  from  the  fishers  and  skippers  at  Monliiggon, 
an  island  near  tlie  coast  of  Maine,  where  they  had  tlieir 
head-station.    For  the  last  eight  months  lie  had  been 
among  some  neighbouring  tribes,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Samoset.    He  was  the  first  Indian  who  had  approached 
them,  or  from  whom  they  could  gain  any  intelligence, 
and  as  one  may  easily  imagine,  there  was  no  lack  of 
hospitality  on  their  part.    Prom  him  they  learned  that 
tlie  race  inhabiting  Cape  Cod,  and  with  whom  they  had 
the  encounter,  were  called  Nausetts,  that  they  hated  the 
English  on  account  of  the  crime  committed  by  captain 
Hunt,  and  had  shortly  before  slain  several  of  them. 
These  were,  without  doubt,  fishers  who  had  come  hither 
from  jMonhiggon.     Perhaps  his  news  also  related  to 
the  events  which  occurred  under  captain  Dermcr.  They 
lieard,  however,  a  better  account  of  their  chosen  place 
of  abode,  which  secured  them  an  undisputed  riglit  of 
possession.  The  place,  according  to  liim,  and  confirmed 
by  all  later  accounts,  was  called  Patupet ;  four  years 
previously  a  plague  had  raged  here  which  had  extir- 
pated the  entire  race,  so  that  nothing  human  remained 
alive.    Now  for  the  first  time  they  comprehended  tlio 
Avaste  state  of  the  country,  and  the  great  number  of 
burying  places. 
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This  was  the  commencement  of  a  brisk  intercourse, 
and,  at  last,  led  to  such  an  influx  of  Indians,  that  the 
settlers,  wearied  by  their  curiosity,  and  disturbed  in 
tlieir  work,  were  soon  obliged  to  set  bounds  to  it.  Sa- 
moset  however  brought  witli  him  a  friend,  whose  ac- 
([uaintance  proved  of  the  greatest  value.  This  was 
^^quanto,  (Tisquantum),  a  Pokanokit,  of  the  race  of 
Patupet,  and  the  only  one  remaining ;  he  was  the  same 
man  who  had  l3een  carried  off  prisoner  by  Hunt,  and 
had,  at  his  return,  by  his  warm  intercession,  saved 
Dermer's  life.  During  a  stay  of  some  years  in  Eng- 
land, he  had  learned  enough  of  the  language  to  make 
himself  intelligible  without  trouble,  and  became  after- 
wards their  interpreter;  which  was  to  them  an  inesti- 
mable advantage.  He  came  as  messenger  of  Massasoit, 
the  sagamore,  or  chief  of  the  nearest  Indian  tribe. 
Immediately  after  this,  "the  king"  himself  appeared 
on  the  nearest  hill,  but  though  at  the  head  of  sixty  men 
he  did  not  venture  nearer,  till  Edward  Winslow  was 
sent  to  meet  him,  and  remained  during  the  visit  as 
hostage  with  the  chiefs  brother  Quadequima. 

He  tlicn  came  with  twenty  men,  who  left  their  bo^vs 
and  arrows  behind,  and  was  received  by  Standish  and 
six  musketeers  with  military  honors.  The  solemn  re- 
ception of  this  king  in  a  house  wliere  the  green  cloth 
and  cushions  were  arranged  for  the  occasion,  until  the 
governor  appeared  accompanied  by  drums,  trumpets, 
and  m.usketeers,  has  in  it  something  unspeakably  coir»ic, 
whilst  John  Carver  kissed  the  chief's  hand,  and  he 
John's  clieek.  The  Indian  thus  unexpectedly  honored, 
shook  with  friglit  from  head  to  foot,  and  when  a  glass 
of  brandy  was  oflered  as  a  sign  of  hos])itality,  he  took 
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such  a  liearty  pull  at  it  that  he  imiuetliately  hroke  out 
into  a  violent  perspiration,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to 
contain  the  agony  of  fear  lie  was  in.  In  tlie  meantime, 
with  Squanto's  help,  a  treaty  was  soon  brought  about, 
by  wliich  both  parties  reciprocally  bound  themselves 
to  friendship  and  mutual  assistance,  delivering  up  of 
criminals,  Sec.  ;  it  was  also  stipulated  that  at  mutual 
visits  the  weapons  should  be  laid  aside.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  this  treaty  was  honourably  maintained. 

The  tribe  of  Indians,  of  which  iMassasoit  v»'as  chief, 
dwelt  al)out  forty  miles  west  of  Plymouth,  in  Lowams, 
now  Bristol,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  round  about 
a  mountain,  which  was  called  by  the  natives  Montaup, 
which  the  English,  from  the  natural  wish  of  man  to  adapt 
foreign  v/ords  to  his  own  mouth  and  ideas,  converted  Into 
Mount  Hope.  This  race  of  Indians  bore  the  singular 
name  of  Wampanoges,  and  was  a  branch  of  the  Poka- 
nokets,  a  nation  which  had  some  further  subdivisions,  and 
several  "  sachems  or  chiefs,"  They  were  all  under  the 
rule  of  our  AVampanoge  friend,  Massasoit,  who  was 
consequently  a  person  of  great  importance  among  his 
people.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  stately  appear- 
ance, and  very  earnest  look.  In  order  to  produce  an 
impression  on  the  English,  he  and  his  attendants  had 
painted  and  smeared  themselves  with  as  many  colours 
as  possible.  In  some  places  their  visages  shone  with 
fat,  in  others  they  were  not  to  be  recognized  for  the 
dirty  red  stripes  they  had  laid  on  them.  So  that  it 
was  excusable  in  the  governor  to  prefer  kissing  tlie 
hand  to  the  cheek.  The  cause  which  now  made  him  seek 
the  friendship  of  the  English  was  that  he  was  threatened 
by  his  neighbours,  the  ]N^arragansetts,and  wished  to  secure 
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the  assistance  of  the  powerAil  strangers.  Here  we 
may  as  well  at  once  introduce  to  the  reader  those  Indian 
nations  with  whom  the  settlers  came  in  contact  in  the 
course  of  the  first  fifty  years,  and  wh.o,  at  their  arrival, 
tenanted  tlie  future  New  England. 

Five  allied  nations  are  to  be  distingnislied ;  each 
consisting'  of  different  small  tribes  with  one  ruler.  Thev 
were — First,  the  Pokanokets,  who  dwelt  on  the  penin- 
sula which  forms  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod,  and  on  a  small 
part  of  Rhode  Island,  (the  rest  being  tenanted  as  above 
njentioned,  by  the  Wampanoges,  of  whom  Massasoit 
v,-as  prince)  ;  also  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  Kantucket.  A  desolating  plague  had  a  slioi't  time 
before  carried  off  whole  races,  and  greatly  weakened 
tfie  surviving  ones,  clearing  entire  districts  for  the 
strangers. 

Secondly,  the  Narragansetts,  who  dwelt  to  the  west 
of  them  in  Ehode  Island.  Their  rulers  were  Canonicus, 
(the  English  at  once  twisted  his  Indian  name  into  this 
allied  Latin  one,)  and  his  nephew  Miantonomo.  Both 
play  no  trifling  part  in  the  history  of  New  England, 
and  the  latter  fell  a  victim  to  his  hatred  of  the  intruders, 
and  to  their  superiority.  Deeper  inland,  in  tb.e  present 
Connecticut,  especially  in  the  south-east  part,  dwelt — 

Thirdly,  the  tribes  of  Connecticut,  among  v/hoin  the 
warlike  Pequodees,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  nortii 
shore  of  the  sound  of  Long  Island,  and  the  Mohicans, 
are  esjiecially  to  be  remarked;  the  latter,  spread  ovej. 
the  whole  district  between  the  Connecticut  and  tiie 
Hudson,  and  once  it  would  seem  as  far  as  iVlbany,  Lad 
been  frequently  conquered  by  the  Pequodees,  a,if}  w  ert 
now  under  their  rule. 
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Fourthly,  the  Mclssacliusetts.  At  the  arrival  of  the 
settlers,  their  common  cliief  Nanepashemet,  called  the 
New  Moon,  whose  seat  was  at  Medford,  close  to  Boston, 
had  just  died;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  the  vacancy 
was  filled  at  the  time  when  the  English  settled  there. 
The  numei'ous  chieftains  of  the  separate  races,  among 
whom  was  also  a  woman,  readily  submitted  to  the 
powerful  strangers  ;  and  moreover  a  fevr  years  later  a 
pest  cai'ried  off  the  most  of  the  race.  According  to 
Roger  "N^'illiams,  the  first  educated  Englishman  who 
learned  the  Indian  languages,  they  derive  the  name 
Massachusetts  from  the  blue  mountains  of  their  country, 
even  now  one  of  tlie  most  characteristic  features  of  this 
state. 

Fifthly,  the  Pawtucketts,  in  the  nortli  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  the  south  part  of  New  Hampsliire, 
])rincipally  collected  near  the  river  ]Merrimak.  Their 
cliief  was  the  grey  headed  Passaconaway,  prince  of  the 
Penacooks,  once  a  mighty  powoh  or  conjurer,  who 
mostly  lived  on  tolerable  terms  with  the  colonists,  and 
v,-ho,  with  a  part  of  the  nation,  was  converted  by  Elliot 
to  Christianity. 

To  cur  settlers,  the  approach  of  such  an  exalted 
prince  as  Massasoit  showed  himself  to  be,  was  a.  real 
consolation  in  their  sufferings.  But  the  end  of  these 
liad  not  arrived.  On  the  5th  of  April,  the  ship  returned 
to  England  with  the  half  of  the  seamen  ;  for  while  the 
other  half  found  their  graves  liere,  the  recovery  of  the 
living,  who  were  almost  all  prostrated  by  the  scurvy, 
had  to  be  waited  for  before  the  departure  was  possible. 
On  the  same  morning,  GJovernor  Carver  came  home 
from  a  Held,  where  with  Squanto's  help  all  were  busied 
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in  planting  corn,  and  on  Iiis  return  immediately  lost 
all  consciousness,  and  died  in  a  few  dnvs  "No  stroke  of 
ill-luck  had  so  lieavily  aflected  tlie  planting',  for  Iiis 
sagacity  and  goodness  liad  won  unbounded  confidence. 
The  blow  broke  his  widow's  heart ;  in  six  wrecks  she 
followed  him  to  his  grave.  It  now  appeared  as  if  the 
severity  of  late  had  exhausted  itself  on  the  young  settle- 
ment. From  this  time  forth,  we  find  not  only  for  a 
long  time  no  case  of  death  marked  down,  (up  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  only  four  died  besides  Carver,)  but 
the  convalescent  rapidly  grew  strong,  and  there  ^\';ls 
scarcely  one  of  tliem  v.  lio  did  not  attain  very  long  life. 
Howiand  was  eighty;  Brewster,  eighty-foui' ;  AMeij, 
eighty-eight;  Clarke,  ninety-eight.'^  Although  sevei-c 
times  followed,  and  especially  next  year  a  want  of  pr(*- 
visions,  which  might  almost  be  called  a  famine  ;  yet  tlie 
greatest  diihculties  were  overcome,  and  the  settlers,  who 
relied  on  God's  help  and  ever  had  his  comnuindmcnt.-> 
before  tlieir  eyes,  approached  the  future  ^\i\h  comfoj-ied 
minds. 

For  tliey  had  attained  what  they  wanted  ;  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  in  a  form  which  they  believed  to 
be  alone  acceptable  to  God.  Hence  it  happened,  that 
in  spite  of  all  trials  and  chastisements,  for  such  alone 
they  held  their  misery  to  be,  tliere  was  not  one  of  them 
who  had  repented  of  his  resolution,  or  would  have  w  il- 

*  "  The  same  liolds  good  of  the  tliree  or  fo\!r  generations  followiuL', 
One  of  Carver's  grandchildren,  who  v/as  a  Ivandrt'd  and  two  yearj 
old,  worl<ed  (1775)  at  INtarchheld  in  a  fit-Id  with  kis  son,  arnndson.  and 
great-<.:;rand>on,  whilst  a  babe  of  the  fiftli  generation  lay  in  a  Iioum,'  niijii  at 
hand."  l-5elkna])  ii.  2TG.  Among  the  settlers  of  Wassaehu&etts,  the  same 
thins  v.-as  observed,  namely,  that  those  wlio  escaped  the  devasitation.-,  uf 
the  fir«t  yeai-,  for  the  most  part,  attained  great  ;ige. 
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lingly  consented  to  return  to  Enij^-land  in  the  ship.  Tlie 
ardent  inornini>-  prayer  strengthened  their  minds  for  the 
labours  of  tlie  day ;  tlie  lifting  up  of  their  souls  to  God, 
refreshed  them  at  eventide  after  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
day's  ^York,  and  the  common  devotional  exercises  held 
under  Brewster's  direction  in  the  meeting-house 
knocked  up  out  of  rude  jwsts,  indemnified  them  on 
the  sabbath  for  the  grievance  of  tlie  week.  In  the 
meantime  William  Bradford  was  chosen,  in  Carver's 
phice,  governor  for  the  ensuing  yeai",  and  Isaac  Allerton 
to  be  his  assistant.  For  a  long  time  the  yearly  choice  fell 
without  any  change  on  these  men. 

Bradford  was  a  man  of  uncommon  sagacity,  but  of  a 
determination  in  the  day  of  danger,  which  made  him  be 
regarded  by  his  friends  as  one  of  thei]-  surest  supports. 
Iiis  maxim  was  to  ti'eatthe  Indians  with  Christian  amity, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  necessary  superi- 
ority over  them;  whilst  he  sought,  before  all  things  to 
prevent  European  weapons  or  powder  being  given  them, 
and  hence  he  was  jnstly  incensed  at  the  very  opposite 
conduct  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  of  which,  we  shall 
afterwards  take  notice.  In  his  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  he  observed  the  most  scrupulous  equity  ;  took 
not  a  foot  of  land  without  their  consent,  and  by  lueaus 
of  this,  and  the  resolution  with  which  he  met  tlieir 
claims,  he  procured  for  the  little  band  that  follow  ed 
him  into  the  wilderness  profound  peace  with  the 
natives,  which  was  first  interrupted  by  becoming  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  the  other  colonists.  Bi'adford 
had  been  brought  np  as  a  husbandman  ;  but  his  mind 
turned  to  higher  things,  and  in  order  to  understajid 
the  holy  v.-rilings  and  the  works  of  the  fathers  of  the 
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church,  he  had  learnt  Greek  and  Latin,  and  particularly 
Hebrew.  For  theology  was  the  science  of  the  age,  and 
tlie  mind  of  every  thinker  was  especially  directed  towards 
it.  He  also  spoke  French  and  Dutch  fluently;  his 
diarv  and  his  letters  show  in  every  line  an  intelligent 
and  pious  man.  AVhen  the  wanderers  left  Amsterdam, 
he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old ;  he  became  their  his- 
torian, their  affairs  were  his;  and  he  attached  himself 
>vith  the  most  affectionate  veneration  to  their  leader 
Kobinson,  for  whose  speedy  arrival  the  whole  commu- 
nity longed  most  earnestly. 

At  present  it  was  his  wish  to  support  in  the  best  man- 
ner possible  a  good  understanding  witli  the  Indians.  It 
was  accordingly  resolved  to  send  Edward  and  Stephen 
Hopkins  to  Massasoit,  in  order  to  carry  him  some  pre- 
sents, and  to  examine  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
could  injure  or  benefit  them.  Squanto,  who  was  mostly 
with  them,  was  to  act  as  their  interpreter.  Vriien  Mas- 
sasoit had  seen  Winslow  for  the  first  time,  lie  had 
wished  to  buy  his  sword,  and  one  can  thus  imagine  with 
wliat  joy  he  now  accepted  as  a  present,  a  horseman's 
red  coat,  set  with  silver  lace.  The  visit,  however,  was 
conducted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all ;  on  the  way  they 
were  joyfully  greeted  by  the  few  they  met  with  in  these 
deserted  regions,  and  treated  with  all  the  liospitality 
which  the  poverty  of  the  people  permitted.  Massasoit 
himself,  the  great  king,  was  so  ill  provided  with  the 
means  of  receiving  them,  that  in  the  course  of  one  day 
and  two  nights,  which  they  passed  with  him,  he  could 
only  offer  them  one  repast,  consisting  of  two  fishes  just 
caught,  and  which  bad  to  be  divided  among  forty  per- 
sons.   In  spite  of  this  he  urged  them  to  stay  longer. 
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and  exhausted  himself  in  praise  of  his  glor}^  "  Am  I 
not,"  said  he,  "  Massasoit,  the  great  king?  Lord  of  all 
the  people  in  LoNvams,  and  in  such  a  place,  and  in 
such  ?"  naming  nearly  thirty,  answered  each  time  by 
an  approaching  yell  of  joy  from  his  people.  He  pro- 
mised the  English  exclusive  trade,  and  begged  of  them 
to  hinder  the  jN^arragansetts,  his  enemies  and  a  powerful 
people  not  desolated  by  the  plague  which  had  destroyed 
his  men,  from  driving  a  trade  with  the  French.  Almost 
famished,  and  quite  disgusted  with  tlie  dirt  and  horrible 
vermin  of  their  night  quarters,  the  messengers  returned 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  Plymouth,  but  resolved  to  niain- 
tain  the  union. 

An  opportunity  was  also  soon  found  of  making  up  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Nawsetts,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  who  had  formerly  treated 
them  with  such  hospitality.  A  boy,  Francis  Billington, 
who  had  once  occasioned  them  great  terror  by  jdaying 
in  the  ship  with  some  powder,  lost  himself  in  the  wood, 
and  after  having  nourished  himself  five  days  on  berries, 
arrived  among  the  Nawsetts,  of  which  circumstance 
Massasoit  informed  the  colonists.  Glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, Bradford  sent  off  ten  men  in  the  shallop  to  bring 
back  the  boy.  They  were  well  received,  and  presented 
the  chieftains  with  a  pair  of  knives  ;  the  men  were  at 
the  same  time  commissioned  to  make  good  again  the 
corn  which  they  had  found  on  their  arrival,  and  this  M'as 
punctually  executed  ;  so  that  the  settlers  could  now 
stand  with  pure  consciences  before  the  natives,  as  their 
claim  to  the  land  of  their  deceased  tenants  was  peaceablv 
recognized. 

Although  this  event  strengthened  their  good  under- 
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standing  -^'itli  the  natives,  they  had  yet  at  the  same  time 
to  learn  that  they  must  atone  by  double  conscientious- 
ness for  the  sins  of  their  countrymen.  On  the  journey 
to  the  jN^awsetts,  they  were  friendlily  invited  on  shore 
at  Cummaquid,  now  Barnstaple,  and  there  courte- 
ously regaled  by  Lyanough,  the  chieftain  of  the  race, 
a  stately  and  amiable  man.  Then  came  a  grey  old 
woman,  in  appearance  not  less  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  v\  ho,  as  soon  as  she  saw  them,  broke  out  into  pas- 
sionate execrations,  accompanied  by  piteous  cries  and 
tears.  They  heard  that  the  three  sons  of  this  unhappy 
creature  had  been  carried  away  by  Hunt,  and  that  she 
was  now  leading  a  joyless  old  age,  without  help  or  stay. 
The  Englishmen  were  painfully  affected;  expressed 
aloud  in  the  most  decided  manner  their  detestation  of 
Hunt's  doings,  and  assured  them  that  no  Indian  need 
dread  such  treatment  from  tliem.  By  this,  but  still 
more  by  all  sorts  of  small  presents,  they  at  last  succeeded 
in  appeasing  the  old  woman  in  some  degree. 

Among  the  Nawsetts  they  heard  that  Massasoit  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Naragansetts,  which  was  confirmed ; 
they  also  heard  that  a  chief  named  Corbitant,  who  was 
subject  to  the  former,  had  sought  to  excite  the  tribes 
against  them.  Squanto  was  sent  oif  to  negociate  a, 
good  understanding,  but  was  seized  by  Corbitant,  and 
Hobomak,  a  subject  of  Massasoit,  who  had  settled  among 
the  English  and  showed  them  uncommon  devotion,  was 
threatened  by  him.  But  the  colonists,  however  weak 
in  number  they  were,  and  desirous  of  peace  fi'om  in- 
clination as  well  as  necessity,  ielt  that  tliere  security 
rested  upon  not  giving  way  in  any  degree  to  the  Indians. 
They  accordingly  sent  off  Standish  with  fourteen  men, 
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nearly  all  of  the  community  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
against  Corbitant,  to  set  Sqaanto  free.  The  cliieftaiii 
lied,  three  of  his  men  were  wonnded,  and  Srjuanto 
brought  home  in  triumph. 

The  i-esult  of  tiiis  expedition  was  a  redoubled  wisli 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
maintain  peace  with  the  dangerous  strangers.  jXinc 
chiefs  showed  themselves  willing  to  subscribe  a  writing 
drawn  up  apparently  by  Standish,  in  which  they  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  Iving  James  ;  among 
them  were  Corbitant,  Obbatina  a  prince  in  the  bay  of 
r.Iassachusetts,  and  Quadequina  the  brotlier  and  co- 
regent  of  Massasoit,  in  the  name  of  the  latter.  T^Tever- 
theless  tliey  continued  to  hear  of  the  hostile  dis])osition 
of  the  Massachusetts,  a  union  with  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fur  and  fishing,  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  them.  A  friendly  but  armed  embassy, 
whicli  they  sent  off  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  succeeded  in 
reconciling  them  for  the  present.  They  discovered  a 
new  country  better  cultivated  and  provided  with  foi-tihed 
and  castle-like  liouses,  indicating  a  more  active  and 
warlike  people.  They  returned  to  Plynioutli  richly 
laden  with  beaver  skins,  but  with  the  wish  that  they  had 
settled  more  inland,  a  wish  which  was  ever  and  anon 
called  up  by  the  bad  groujid  which  surrounded  them. 

Yet  the  harvest  was  favourable  to  them  ;  it  brought 
fish,  and  wild  fowl  of  all  kinds  ;  and  trade,  fisliing, 
and  hunting,  but  above  all  building  houses,  kept  them 
constantly  employed.  By  the  close  of  the  year  they 
had  finished  seven  dwelling  houses,  and  four  store  houses 
and  common  halls ;  besides  many  of  the  former  in 
difierent  ^stages  of  erection.     The  society,  led  by  the 
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governor  and  bis  assistants,  but  not  acting  in  important 
matters  without  the  general  counsel  of  all  the  men, 
lived  piously  and  peaceably  with  one  anotlier.  Only 
twice  were  punishments  deemed  necessary.  Tbe  first  fell 
on  John  Billington,  the  father  of  the  above  mentioned  boy, 
a  reprobate  whodid  not  belong  to  the  community, but  had, 
at  the  especial  recommendation  of  a  patron^,  ventured 
to  attach  liimself  to  it  in  London.  In  coarse  tei'ms  he 
refused  to  obey  Standish,  who  in  all  military  matters 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  colony,  and  was  thereupon 
sentenced  to  be  bound  neck  and  beels,  but  was  pardoned 
on  giving  promise  of  repentance.  A  similar  punish- 
ment was  soon  after  awarded  to  two  young  men  in  the 
service  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  foi-  having  fought  a  duel  ; 
but  on  account  of  their  contrition  they  were  freed  at 
tbe  expiration  of  an  hour. 

In  November  they  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  ship 
arrive  from  the  fatherland.  It  was  the  Fortune  bring- 
ing thirty-five  new  settlers,  mostly  friends  and  relations. 
Among  these  was  Robert  Cusliman,  who  brought  them 
a  new  patent,  obtained  by  the  Society  of  Plymouth, 
somewhat  more  comprehensive  than  that  they  had  taken 
with  them,  and  which  was  now  become  useless Cusli- 
man only  came  as  envoy  of  the  adventurers,  and  returned 
with  tbe  ship ;  they  were  also  able  to  send  back  this 
time  plenty  of  skins  and  shingles,  estimated  by  them 
at  £500.  But  on  her  way  home  the  vessel  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  tlius  all  their  labour  was 

*  This  patent  was  also  for  a  long  time  \o^t  ;  nay  its  existence  so  com- 
pletely overlooked,  that  the  earlier  hi^tori;' ;ib  of  Plymoutli  state  that 
the  colony  existed  till  lb'2'J  without  any  charter.  It  was  accidentally 
discovered  a  few  years  ago  among  the  papers  in  the  Land  Office  at  Lostou- 
Morton's  Memorial.    Appendix,  F. 
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lost.  The  friends  were  agreeably  quartered  among  tlic 
families  of  the  earlier  settlers,  and  as  after  the  lonp; 
voyage  they  came  quite  unprovided  with  eatables,  and 
the  ship  had  besides  this  to  be  provisioned  from  the 
narrowed  stores  of  the  colony,  there  arose  such  a  great 
want  of  victuals  that  the  governor  found  himself  obliged 
to  put  the  whole  society  upon  daily  rations ;  to  whicli 
they  all  cheerfully  submitted. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SECOND    COLONY.      DISPUTES   WITH   THE  INDIANS. 
HUNGER  AND   OTHEll   ILLS.      1624   TO  1C)27. 

In  such  critical  circumstances,  it  required  all  the  strong 
religious  self-possession  of  our  settlers  to  prevent  tlieir 
courage  from  sinking.  The  spring  awoke  them  to  new 
activity.  With  the  feeling  that  the  Indians  around 
them  were  not  true  friends,  but  that  on  the  contrary  an 
outbreak  might  be  expected  at  any  moment,  they  fortified 
their  settlement  as  much  as  possible*.  At  the  very 
beginning  they  had  planted  their  cannon  on  the  hill 
spoken  of,  south  west  of  the  plain  where  they  had  built 
their  houses.  This  hill  was  now  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  converted  into  a  regular  fortification ;  a  strong- 
timbering  was  piled  up  for  a  wall-work  about  it,  covered 
with  a  flat  roof,  and  furnished  with  batteries.  Here 
night  and  day  a  watch  was  held.  When  completed  the 
building,  described  as  strong  and  ornamental,  was  em- 
ployed for  divine  service.  At  an  earlier  period  they  had 
encircled  both  heights  for  about  half  a  mile  in  circum- 

*  >=oon  after  the  avrival  of  the  English,  and  immediately  bef  ore  the 
time  -wlien  all  the  chiefs  cnme  to  solicit  their  friendship,  several  Indian 
tribes  liad  held  a  meeting  in  a  large  marshy  wood,  and  the  powohs.  or 
conjurers,  had  cursed  the  strangers  for  three  days  with  the  most  horrible 
imprecations.  Morton's  Memorial,  63.  The  author  here  remarks,  "  one 
can  SCO  what  trouble  Satan  took  to  circumvent  the  transplanting  of  the 
gospel  to  New  England." 
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ference  with  strong;  ])ulisadni,i;",  and  fourfold  bulwark^ . 
three  of  which  had  doors  that  were  bolted  at  nigiii. 
Tiie    rnen,  under  the    command  of  ]\liles  Standi-:])- 
divided  themselves  into  four  squadrons,  to  the  care  of 
each  of  wdiich  one  quarter  was  coniided  ;  and  in  fact 
this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  their  othei"  cmploynient>, 
such  as  tilling-  fields,  building-  houses,  and  procuriii;:; 
provisions,  seems  enough  to  liave  demanded  all  tlicir 
energies.    Such  arrangements  kept  the  Indians  at  a 
wholesome  distance.    True  it  is  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  one  of  the  Narragansett  tribe  appeared  among 
them,  sent  by  Canonlcus,  and  left  a  bundle,  which,  when 
opened,  ])roved  to  be  some  arrows  wrap])ed  in  a  snake 
skin.     This  Squanto  told  them  was  a  declaration  of 
war.    But  Bradford  coolly  wrapped  up  some  powder 
and  balls  in  a  skin  and  sent  them  by  a  messenger ;  an 
answer  which  commanded  such  respect,  that  the  Indians 
did  not  venture  to  open  the  skin,  hut  brought  it,  by 
some  I'oundabout  way,  back  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
whites. 

Another  time  Squanto,  who,  though  not  a  bad  friend, 
loved  to  make  his  im})ortance  felt,  endeavoured  to  create 
mistrust  and  discord.  To  this  end  he  had  told  his  people 
that  the  v/hites  held  the  plague  imprisoned  in  a  cellar, 
where  they  stored  up  tlieir  powder,  and  only  required  to 
let  it  loose  to  destroy  them  at  pleasure,  while  he  sought 
to  frighten  the  English  by  means  of  clandestinely  plotted 
comedy,  which  led  them  to  expect  an  attack  ;  and  all, 
as  it  appeared,  not  to  injure  tliem,  but  only  to  make 
himself  important.  However,  liobomak,  who  was  more 
honest,  explained  the  matter  and  all  appeared  quiet 
again. 
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111  tlic  mean  time  Massasoit  liad  been  gradnall}^  cs- 
tr;uip,-e(l  from  tliem  by  Squaiito's  trickery  aiul  preten- 
sions, lie  therefore  positively  demanded  that  Sqnanto 
should  be  delivered  np  to  him  ;  and  Bradford,  in  spite 
of  the  value  of  Squanto's  knowledge  of  Englisli  and 
cleverness,  must  have  been  coviipelled  to  do  this  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty,  had  not  a  lucky  chance  saved 
tlie  latter.  The  governor  refused  a  ^'^ile  of  beaver  skins, 
V.  Iiich  Massasoit  offered  him  for  Squanto's  life,  express- 
ing himself  at  the  same  time,  scornfully  to  the  effect, 
that  no  man's  life  was  purchaseable  at  his  hands.  But 
Sqnanto,  v.-ho  saw  in  tlie  hands  of  the  messengers,  the 
knife  that  was  to  end  his  life,  stood  with  that  resignation 
peculiar  to  his  people,  and  quietly  awaited  tlie  decision 
of  the  governor,  when  a  shallop  was  seen  on  the  sea 
making  direct  for  the  plantation.  Bi'adford  declared  he 
would  wait  and  see  what  she  brouglit,  u])on  which  the 
messengers  departed  in  great  wrath.  Thus  was  Squanto's 
life  saved,  and  a  reconciliation  with  Massasoit  brou^-ht 
about.  But  he  died  soon  afterv.  ards  of  ardent  fever, 
whilst  accompanying  Bradford  on  a  commercial  journey 
much  regretted  by  his  English  friends. 

The  boat  which  had  been  seen  was  sent  by  one  of  the 
>]iips  which  had  come  tiiis  summer  in  gi'eat  nundjers 
from  England  on  account  of  the  fisliing,  and  now  roamed 
about  the  coasts.  It  brought  an  addition  of  seven  men 
to  the  colony,  sent  by  Weston,  a  merchant,  and  who 
though  they  brought  no  provisions  with  them,  were 
n  elcomed  at  tliis  moment  when  workmen  were  so  much 
needed.  Vrinslow  was  now  sent  to  the  skippers  in  order 
to  purchase  some  provisions,  and  this,  together  with  two 
commercial  jonrnevs  to  Massacliusetts  and  IMonhitrsron 
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and  a  present  which  tliey  received  from  one  of  tlie 
skii^pers,  raised  corn  enough  to  provide  every  one  with  ri 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread  per  day  during;  the  summer. 
Bradford  strongly  recommended  that  itshoukl  be  delivered 
out  daily,  whereby  alone  some  of  them  were  prevented 
from  starving.  Even  this  they  had  to  eke  out  by  fishing  ; 
a  difficult  matter  for  them,  their  nets  being  worn  out  or 
iiijured,  and  they  were  totally  unprovided  v/ith  mate- 
rials to  make  nev/  ones.  They  were  accordingly  obliged 
to  make  out  with  shell  fish,  which  they  could  take  witli 
the  hand.  When  Winslow  returned  from  Monhiggon 
he  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  his  friends.  In 
the  mean  time  the  news  of  the  frightful  massacre  in 
Virginia  had  reached  them,  (when  347  whites,  living  in 
the  bosom  of  quiet,  had  been  set  upon  by  the  Indians, 
h3^pocritically  professing  friendship  to  the  last  minute, 
and  all  murdered  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,)  and 
filled  them  with  horror  and  dread.  AVinslow  and 
Standish  also,  while  on  their  joui-nies,  heard  much  tliat 
indicated  a  hostile  feeling.  But  still  it  is  ])robable  that 
our  colonists  would  have  avoided  ail  bloodshed  by  tlieir 
circumspect,  friendly,  and  yet  resolute  conduct,  had  they 
not  been  involved  in  hostilities  by  another  colony  com- 
posed of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements.  Weston,  the 
merchant  whom  we  liave  previously  mentioned,  discon- 
tented with  the  small  gains  brought  him  by  tiie  capital 
he  had  expended  on  this  enterprise,  resolved  himself  to 
found  a  colony,  and  having  got  a  letter  of  possession  for 
a  piece  of  land  in  Massachusetts,  sent  thither  sixty  men 
in  two  ships  under  the  command  of  his  brother-in-law. 
A  greater  contrast  to  the  former  settlers  could  scarcely 
have  been  found.    AVeston,  who  only  wanted  ivorhnen, 
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and  who  probably  bad  no  idea  of  tbe  strengtb  and  en- 
durance whicb  a  rnoral  power  gives  to  men,  bad  brougbt 
tMi:-et!ier  all  sorts  of  useless  vagabonds,  wboni  be  an- 
nounced to  tbe  planters  of  Plymontli  as  "  tolerably  rude 
and  profane."  Cusbman  wrote  by  tbe  same  sbip  ;  "  Tliey 
are  I  fear  not  tbe  people  for  us  ;  tbey  will  not  deal  witb 
tbe  Indians  as  tbey  ougbt.  I  beg  of  you  tberefore  to 
make  Squanto  understand  tbat  tliey  are  quite  a  different 
society  from  ours;  tbat  \\q  bave  notliing  to  do  witb 
tliem,  and  tbat  no  blame  is  to  be  laid  on  us  for  tbeir 
faults.  Still  less  can  we  answer  for  tbeir  faitb.'^  Even 
tlieir  appearance  was  so  low  tbat  anotlier  friend,  wlio 
had  only  seen  tbem  at  tbeir  dej^arture,  remarked  in  a 
b'tter ;  "  ^Ir.  Weston's  people  are  in  tbe  worst  possible 
coiidition,  and  to  all  appearance  not  calculated  for  tiie 
society  of  an  bonest  man." 

In  defiance  of  all  these  warnings,  and  tbougii  tbeir 
appearance  quite  confirmed  tbem,  tbe  Plymoutbers  took 
them  in  as  countrymen,  and  kept  one  party  witb  tbem 
almost  all  tlic  summer,  wbilst  tbe  strongest  and  bealtbiest 
journeyed  to  ]\Iassacbusetts  to  find  a  place  to  settle  in. 
They  decided  on  Wessagussett,  tbe  present  Weymoutb, 
a  Httle  soutli  of  Boston ;  tbe  rest  followed,  except  some 
vv'bo  were  sick  and  remained  at  Plymoutb,  wbere  they 
v/ere  attended  by  Dr.  Fuller,  whose  kindness  was  as 
thoroughly  neglected  by  them  after  reaching  Boston 
as  was  tbe  careful  hospitality  tbey  had  ^net  with.  They 
were  scarcely  boused  in  their  place  of  abode  before  com- 
jdaints  came  from  the  Indians  to  I^lymouth,  about  tbe 
unceasing  thefts  of  corn,  a  fact  \vl!i(d!  ajipeared  to  our 
friends  in  l^lymoutli  the  more  credible,  as  during  their 
stay  there  many  acts  of  thieving  bad  occurred. 
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The  liarvest  had  turned  out  bad,  and  tliis,  togetlicr 
with  the  unexpected  visit,  had  brouglit  them  completely 
to  want,  and  they  g'ladly  hailed  the  arrival  of  tv/o  sliips 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  articles  of  trade,  sucli  as  knives, 
glass  beads,  &c.,  witli  which  tliey  could  buy  corn  from 
the  Indians,  but  wliich  they  were  obliged  to  pay  very 
dear  for  in  skins  and  fars.    In  the  mean  time  Weston's 
colonists  had  eaten  up  all  they  liad,  and  stolen  what- 
ever  they  could   lay  their   hands  upon:    they  sold 
clothes,  beds  and  weapons  for  a  meal,  and  were  willing,  to 
save  themselves  from  starving,  to  do  the  n:ieanest  ser- 
vices for  the  Indians,  who  consequently  treated  tlicm 
with  the  greatest  contempt,  and  in  return  now  robbed 
and  otherwise   ill-treated    tliem.     On   the  ro]3beries 
being   renewed,  the  Indians  insisted  on   the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilt}^  but  as  all  the  guilty,  whose  name 
was  legion,  could  not  be  punislied,  John  Sanders,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Weston's  brother-in-law,  had  been 
their  leader,  not  being,  as  it  appears,  possessed  of  very 
accurate  ideas  of  law  and  justice,  resolved  to  hang  one 
of  them  as  a  sin  offering.     Tliomas  .Morton,  tlie  bitter 
enemy  of  the  colonists,  whom  we  shall  afterwards  sec 
waging  open  as  well  as  secret  war  against  th.em,  re- 
lates in  his  venomous    pasquinade,  "  Kew  Canaan," 
how  a  parliament  of  all  the  people  had  assembled  in 
order  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  on  tlie  criminal, 
when  one  of  them  proposed,  instead  of  a  young  strong 
person  who  might  still  be  useful  to  them,  to  hangup  in 
his  (the  criminal's)  clothes,  some  sick  man  who  must  die 
soon  ;  and  how  the  people  shouted  Amen,  Amen  !  and 
how  the  proposal,  from  fear  of  the  Indians,  was  re- 
jected,   In  tliis  distorted  form  the  story  spread  through 
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iM)u];iiKl,  and  as  the  separatists  were  m^popular  on  ac- 
count of  their  claims  to  holiness,  it  was  all  laid  to  the 
reckoning  of  the  planters  of  Plymouth,  who  were  not 
in  tlie  least  degree  connected  with  it.  They  were  soon 
(juotcd  from  month  to  mouth  as  characteristic  samples  of 
the  sly  liypocrisy  of  their  class — tlie  more  so,  as  tlie 
author  of  Hudihras  made  them  the  subject  of  a  satirical 
tale  ;  by  which  the  Plymouth  community  might  well  feel 
tiiemselves  aggrieved,  but  not  touclied.  For  the  colo- 
nists of  Wessagussett  were  not  merely  no  puritans,  but 
Weston  had  even  received  his  patent  u/uler  the  pretence 
of  wi>hing  to  transphnit  th.e  discipline  of  the  church  of 
England  to  America. 

Tlie  new  settlement  caused  them  tlie  more  annoyance, 
as,  notu^ithstanding  the  difference  of  opinions,  and  that 
at  the  beginning  tlie  strangers  had  boastingly  asserted 
that  they,  strong  and  unencumbered  with  wives  and 
children,  looked  to  esca])e  the  ills  tliat  had  beset  the  Ply- 
mouthers  at  the  commencement,  they  (the  Plymouthers) 
now  found  that  the  others  in  every  instance  relied  on  their 
greater  v/isdom  and  sought  their  counsel.  Thus  they  sent 
now  when  they  heard  of  the  w  ares  the  Plymouthers  had 
bought,  and  begged  leave  to  make  common  trade  with 
them,  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  coi'n  fi'om  the  Indians. 
Partly  out  of  compassion,  and  partly  because  the  men 
of  Boston  had  the  ship,  having  kept  the  snialler  of  the 
two  which  they  had  brought,  whilst  the  okl  colonists  oidy 
possessed  the  shalloj),  wiiich  had  been  frequently- 
damaged,  the  governor  accepted  the  proposal  and 
went  with  them  to  Nawsetts,  where  he  made  a  lucky 
purchase  of  corn.  It  was  upon  this  excursion  that 
Squanto  died.     Bradford  and  Standish  also  undertook 
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other  continental  journies  with  success,  but  tliey  were 
long  and  wearisome  from  the  winter  storms.  Standisli 
knew  how  to  create  respect  wherever  he  went ;  he  did 
not  tolerate  the  smallest  injury,  nay,  he  even  sustained 
his  rights  witli  more  decision,  because  the  contemptible 
condition  of  Weston's  colonists  threatened  to  make  tlic 
English  name  despised  by  the  Indians. 

These,  in  the  weakness  pi'oduced  by  their  own  fault, 
seemed  an  easy  booty  to  the  Massachusetts  people,  who 
resolved  to  Axil  on  them,  and  then  to  attack  Plymouth, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  revenge  of  the  latter  colony.  But 
informed  before  h.and  of  this,  by  their  friend,  ?>Iassa5oit, 
who  had  again  been  converted  into  a  raost  devoted 
friend  by  a  visit  from  AVinslow,  Vtdiich.  we  sliall  after- 
wards relate,  the  brave  Standish,  with  his  little  band 
of  eight  men,  commenced  Iiis  march,  undauntedly  re- 
solved to  face  the  natives.    Their  small  nund)er,  and  the 
constrained  air  of  peace  of  the  leader,  av/oke  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Indians.    They  whetted  knives  before  the 
eyes  of  tlie  whites — flourished  and  boasted  of  otliers  tliey 
had  at  home,  which  liad  slain  English  and  French — 
sneered  at  the  small  stature  of  t]ie  chief,  and  irritated 
their  enemies,  w])om  tliey  regarded  as  powei'less,  with 
the  most  injurious  speeches.    Standish  alloAved  tltem 
full  play  until  they  felt  themselves  secure  from  his 
vv'rath;  tlien  he  broke  loose  witli  fury.    In  a  horril^le 
massacre  the}'  slew  three  Indians,  among  tliem  the  leader 
AVattau  aniat,  vn'Iio  was  killed  witli  his  own  knife,  which 
with  devilisli  pleasure  he  liad  s]iiirj)ened  for  Stjindisli. 
A  fourth  was  hanged,  and  two  wcvc  killed  ])y  Weston's 
people.    lie  then  went  towards  a  neighbouring  place, 
defeated  the  Indians  who  came  against  lilm,  and  slew 
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(>:iG  of  them.  During  the  first  affair,  Houomak  liad 
reniaiiiecl  quite  quiet  beside  them;  after  tlie  victory  of 
tlie  -whites,  h.e  complaisant]}^  praised  their  cliief's  braver}^ 
and  remained  as  devoted  as  ever  to  the  colonists. 

The  colonists  of  Wessagussett,  moved  hy  fright, 
wished  to  leave  the  place  ;  and  either  to  meet  their 
master  Weston  in  Monhiggon,  where  he  was  expected, 
or  else'  to  seek  some  opportunity  of  returning  by  a 
fishing  ship  to  England.  Standish  brought  them  safe 
to  the  ship,  which  he  had  victualled  out  of  their  small 
stores  for  tlie  voyage.  He  himself  returned  to  Ply- 
mouth in  his  shallop  with  his  peo])le,  and  a  few  colo- 
nists who  preferred  remaining  in  America. 

Hither  lie  brought,  as  was  enjoined  him,  the  head  of 
Wattav/amat,  and  the  bloody  trophy  was  planted  high 
on  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  for  the  especial  terror  and 
warning  of  the  Indians,  The  severe  beliaviour  of  the 
whites  produced  fear  and  trembling  among  the  natives  ; 
and  m.any  A^'howere  conscious  of  having  been  concerned 
in  the  conspiracy  against  them,  though  undiscovered, 
left  their  houses  and  fled  into  the  woods,  or  hid  them- 
selves in  morasses  ;  so  that  sever^il  of  them  fell  victims 
to  this  miserable  kind  of  life,  from  hunger  and  disease. 
The  settlei-s  of  Plymouth  were  painfully  moved  at  the 
result  of  these  proceedings,  which  they  considered  jus- 
tified before  God  as  necessary  to  their  self-preservation. 
But  when  their  pastor,  Ivobinson,  on  whom  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  as  their  guiding-star  through 
their  earthly  wanderings,  heard  of  these  events,  he  ex- 
pressed the  most  vehement  sorrow,  begged  of  them 
most  urgently  to  remember  the  fiery  teni])er  of  their 
chief,  and  wished  m.ost  nrgently  "  that  they  had  con- 
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verted  iiiany  before  they  had  killed  one."  lie  1]0})l'(1, 
lie  said,  the  Lord  might  have  sent  Staiidi^,h  aiiiuiif; 
them  for  tlieir  good,  but  he  was  afraid  he  (Staiidisli) 
was  wanting  in  that  tender  regard  for  the  life  of  man, 
w  hich,  as  the  image  of  God,  we  ought  to  have  for  it. 
Yet  no  one  ventured  to  blame  the  conduct  of  the  lieu- 
tenant, in  the  firm  conviction  that  he  had  acted  ^o^^'ar(ls 
tlieir  countrvmen  of  W'essagussett  with  noble  unselfish- 
ness ;  and  tliat  they  tliemselves  !iad  only  been  rescued 
i;y  his  energy  from  con)])lete  destruction. 

Of  all  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  Massasoit  was  the 
only  one  v;ho  liad  remained  ti'ue  to  thetn.  A  short 
time  before  these  bloody  occurrences  the  English  heard 
that  he  was  dangerously  ill,  whereupon  the  governor 
sent  ^'^'inslow  (who,  on  account  of  his  circumspect  saga- 
city and  ever-ready  presence  of  mind,  was  always  pre- 
ferred for  such  messages)  to  him  in  order  to  bi'ing  him, 
if  possible,  assurance  of  consolation  ;  at  the  same  tinie  di- 
recting AVinslow  to  seek  out  the  Dutch  ship  wdiicli  was 
reported  to  be  stranded  on  that  shore.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Hobomak  and  John  Hampden,  an  English- 
man of  station,  wlio  was  at  that  time  with  them,  and 
had  })robabiy  only  come  to  America  with  a  view  of  see- 
ing the  country.* 

Edward  AVinslow  was  twenty-six  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  emigration..  Of  a  good  famil}^,  and  not  \\'ithout 
wealth,  he,  during  his  journies  on  the  continent,  had,  in 
unison  with  his  religious  sentinjents,  attached  himself  in 
Levden  to  Kobinson's  community,  anfl  a,  short  time  be- 
fore then*  departure  had  chosen  himsell'  a  sj)ouse  out  of 
thf'ir  circle.    At  the  time  his  name  is  fij'st  mentioned 

*  This  wiis  not  the  cclchratcd  .Tohii  Hampden. 
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we  find  him  among'  the  most  respeotfible  and  influential 
of  tiie  society.  Es])ecially  fitted  by  Iiis  saL!,-acity,  spirit, 
and  cultivated  manners  to  be  the  messenger  and  ambas- 
sador, we  frequently  see  him  occupied,  now  on  a  com- 
mercial journey  for  the  good  of  the  community,  now  in 
a(h-oit  negociations  wit!i  the  sup]>ieious  Indians;  still 
more  frequently,  as  the  most  skiJuil  conductor  of  affairs, 
in  England;  and  even  elected  once  by  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  IMassachusetts  as  spokesman,  and  as  a  free 
man  proudly  defying  the  ahiiigiity  Laud.  Being  of  all 
the  colonists  the  most  skilful  with  tlie  pen,  we  see  him, 
in  four  different  writings,  win  for  tliem  the  interest  of  the 
mother  country ;  at  anotliertimedefend  them  against  their 
enemies  and  attackers.  The  confitlence  of  Jiis  comrades 
rose  as  tliey  lived  together.  Uninterriq)tedly  nominated 
to  assist  the  chief  power,  he  w^as  not  less  tlian  five  times 
governor  ;  and  plenipotentiary  of  Plymouth,  at  the  impor- 
tant union  of  the  colonies.  A  friend  of  the  Indians,  he 
made  their  conversion  to  Christianity  and  instruction  Iiis 
principal  business.  It  was  chieliy  by  his  influence  that 
the  society  in  England  for  propagating  the  gospel  was  in- 
corporated by  act  of  parliament.  At  length  tlie  protec- 
tor, whose  sharp  eye  soon  recognized  the  most  useful 
instruments,  and  with  whom  a  similarity  of  religion'^ 
views  constituted  a  strong  bond  of  union,  resolved  to 
make  liimself  master  of  hiu^.  Employed  by  Cromwell 
on  important  business,  but  foreign  to  the  colony,  he  died 
in  i()ö5,  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  wdnch  was  bound  for  the 
West  Indies,  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate. 
Still  to  this  day,  New  England, — wdiere  his  son  J(jsiah 
trod  in  his  lionoured  footsteps,  whitlier  Iiis  brother  fol- 
lowed him,  and  wdiere  a  numerous  race  still  hvcs, — caü-^ 
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him  with  justice  her  own,  and  cherishes  his  memory  as 
one  of  her  noblest  sons. 

To  this  man  now  fell  the  task  of  exhibiting-  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  English  for  the  half-estranged  chief ;  and 
the  circumstantial  narration  which  lie  has  given  of  this 
journey,  shows  us  the  Indian  in  a  most  amiable  light. 
How  much  Massasoit  was  loved  and  esteemed  among  Iiis 
own  people  might  be  learnt  from  the  lamentations  with 
which  they  regarded  his  apparently  inevitable  death. 
Hobomak  cried  out  time  after  time,"  Oh,  my  dear  prince ! 
many  have  I  known,  but  none  like  thee  ;"  and  was 
never  weary  of  praising  his  friendly  virtues,  his  justice, 
wisdom  and  goodness.  They  found  the  chief  surrounded 
by  mourning-  friends  ;  for  from  far  and  near  people 
were  come  to  see  him.  A  crowd  of  women  were  rub- 
bing his  limbs,  whilst  the  Powohs,  with  horrible  cries, 
were  pronouncing  their  senseless  formula  o^^er  him.  The 
patient  lay  almost  unconscious  ;  but  when  he  perceived 
the  English  he  expressed  his  joy  at  seeing  once  more, 
though  for  the  last  time  as  he  thought,  his  friend, "  Win- 
snov,',"  for  so  the  Indians  called  him.  Yv'inslow  now 
first  of  all  tried  to  ])rocure  him  quiet,  cleansed  his 
swollen  mouth,  gave  him  some  refreshing  conserves,  and 
soon  saw  him  soothed  by  a  long  quiet  sleep.  Instead 
of  the  nutritious  broth,  such  as  the  chief  had  eaten  at 
Plymouth  and  had  ordered  for  the  following  day.  Win- 
slow  wisely  contrived  to  substitute  simple  gruel,  made 
tasty  with  strawberry  leaves  and  sassafras  roots,  for  want 
of  better  herbs.  Thus  he  succeeded  in  restoring  the  old 
chief;  assisted,  however,  very  actively  by  Dame  Nature. 
The  Indian  ascribed  his  recovery  to  "  Winsnow's  "  clever 
treatment ;  and  at  his  wish  the  latter  went  from  wigwam 
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to  wigwam,  wherever  there  was  a  patient,  to  clean  his 
tliickly-coated  tongue  and  swollen  giinis  ;  a  task  which 
he  performed  with  Christian  love,  in  spite  of  the  disgust 
it  must  have  created.  Out  of  gratitude  for  this  pure 
service  of  fnendshi|),  Massasoit,  before  their  depai'ture, 
revealed  to  them  by  Hobomak  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot 
against  them,  which  he  had  resolved  to  join,  but  had 
again  rejected.  He  counselled  them  to  attack  the 
Massachusetters  before  the  outbreak,  as  tlieonly  means 
of  saving  themselves.  Accordingh^,  directly  aftisr  AV'in- 
slow's  return,  a  council  was  lield,  tlie  result  of  which 
was  the  above-mentioned  important  undertaking  by 
Standish.  And  from  tliat  time  the  settlers  of  Plymouth 
lived  above  twelve  years  in  peace.  Of  the  Dutch  ship, 
the  wreck  of  which  they  had  heard  of,  not  a  trace  could 
be  found. 

Many  vessels  now  skirted  tliese  coasts,  since  the 
society  of  Plymouth,  with  their  enormous  privileges  and 
great  means,  had  endeavoured  to  gain  possession  of  the 
trade  and  navigation,  to  whicli  their  patent  gave  them 
an  exclusive  right,  witliout  being  able  to  stop  the  pri- 
vate adventurers,  who,  in  defiance  of  them,  sent  ships  to 
the  fishing.  Tvlen  also  began  to  think  more  earnestly 
of  colonization.  John  T^Iason,  formerly  governor  of 
Newfoundland,  and  Sir  Perdinando  Gorges,  tlie  most 
active  member  of  that  society  of  Plymouth,  sent  over 
small  companies  at  their  own  expense.  One  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Scotchman,  called  Thompson,  settled  at 
the   mouth   of  the    Piscataqua    river, twenty-five 

*  This  may  be  regarded  as  tlie  founding  of  Portsmouth,  tlie  princii>al 
town  of  ihc  State  of  New  Hampshire  ;  although  a  regular  planting  did 
not  take  p!;u-c  before  IG.'U. 
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"  knots"  iiortli-oast  of  Plyinoiitli  ;  another,  led  Ijy 
the  brothers  Hilton,  pushed  westwards  further  into  the 
country,  and  fixed  themselv^es  at  Coclieco,  from  whence, 
a  few  years  later,  Dover  sprang.  Some  small  settle- 
ments also  took  place  about  this  time  on  the  coasts  of 
Maine  and  the  neighbouring-  islands.  But  these  were 
little  more  than  mere  fishing  stations,  and  it  appears 
impossible  to  fix  exactly  tiie  date  at  which  they  were 
converted  into  permanent  settlements. 

It  was  here  that  Weston's  colonists  hoped  to  fin<l 
their  patron,  or  at  least  to  hear  from  him.  He,  how- 
ever, came  in  a  fishing  ship  soon  after  they  had  sailed 
thence,  but  under  another  name  and  in  the  guise  of  a 
smith,  and  finally,  after  having  sunk  into  the  deepest 
misery,  owing  to  sliipvvreck  and  thievish  Indians,  he 
reached  Plymouth.  Out  of  compassion  and  respect  to 
their  previous  connexion  with  him,  he  was  here  fur- 
nished anew,  and  they  lent  him  beaver  skins  to  the 
amount  of  £170,  with  which,  on  his  return  to  Monhiggon, 
he  vv'as  enabled  to  begin  trade  anew.  But  such  was  his 
ingratitude  that  he  neither  repaid  these,  nor  ever  recom- 
pensed ttiem  for  the  assistance  they  had  given  his 
colony  ;  but  instead,  tormented  tlieni  about  debts  which 
had  been  long  paid-off,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
sought  to  injure  them  in  every  possible  way.  Vv^e  can 
thence  see  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  capital  from  the 
common  undertaking,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  head 
persons,  and  placed  it  in  security.  Moreover,  one  after 
another,  the  London  adventurers  had  grown  tired  of  the 
affair,  which  pi'omised  so  little  immediate  pi-ofit,  even 
before  the  society  of  Plymouth,  to  which  they  belonged, 
had  dissolved  itself,  tliougli  this  occurred  soon  after. 
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The  colonists  conld  only  .attribute  t]ieir  being-  so  long- 
left  without  provisions  to  these  altered  views  ;  but  in  fnct, 
as  they  afterwards  learnt,  the  ships,  wljieh  sliould  ha\  e 
brouglit  them,  and  which  only  arrived  in  August,  ha.d 
been  driven  back  by  repeated  storms  ;  and  ttiey  felt  the 
more  strongly  that  they  had  only  God  and  their  ov>n 
srrengtli  to  trust  to,  and  accordingly  resolved,  in  order  at 
all  events  to  ])rotect  themselves  tor  the  future  against 
I'amiue,  to  [jlant  as  much  corn  as  possible.  Dp  to  this 
liiue,  as  all  had  been  common  po^session,  all  had  been 
gi'own  in  common  fields.  A  general  discontent  and. 
constant  complaint,  and  a  remarkable  (iread  of  over-ex- 
erting themselves,  were  the  natui'al  consequences.  A 
})iece  of  land  was  now  allotted  to  each  family  for  private 
use,  but  witiiout  making  it  hereditary.  Each  househohi, 
into  which  the  single  men  were  regularly  divided,  had 
to  shift  for  itself,  and  at  the  harvest  to  deliver  in  a 
ce]-tain  cpiantity  fur  the  comnu)n  stoi"es.  The  eti'ectwas 
good;  all  went  more  actively  to  work,  an{l  even  women 
and  children  hel|)ed  at  the  held  work,  which  had  liitherio 
not  been  the  case;  and  the  indians  had  in  consecpuence 
often  blamed  the  ''lazy  English  squaws." 

But  the  time  of  tlie  harvest  was  yet  farofT.  No  su])- 
plies  came,  and  Standish,  with  ail  his  exertions,  couhi 
only  pi'ocure  but  little  corn.  In  winter  they  had  nuide 
a  njiserable  shift,  and  had  used  pig-nuts  for  bread  :  but 
then  they  had  wild  fov.d  and  game,  which  was  regularly 
divided  out  among  the  community.  In  spring  it  became 
)i;ore  severe;  months  passed  without  their  seeing  bread; 
nay,  one  tradition  tells  that  at  last  only  one  pint  of  coi'u 
remained,  at  tlic  division  of  which  hve  grains  were  al- 
lotted to  each  pe]"son,  and  these  vs'oi'e  eaten  as  a  [)articu- 
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lar  delicacy.  "  Often,"  says  Bradford  in  his  daybook, 
"  we  do  not  know  in  the  evening  where  we  sliall  g-et  a 
bite  next  morning  ;  but  yet  we  bear  our  want  with  joy 
and  trust  in  providence." 

The  only  thing  that  remained  was  fisli,  and  then  fre- 
quently only  lobsters  and  mussels;  but  over  each  of 
these  poor  meals,  both  before  and  after,  the  pious  Brew- 
ster pronounced  a  blessing,  and  tliankcd  God  for  havinn: 
granted  them  "  to  suck  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  sea,  and 
for  the  treasures  sunk  in  the  sand."  No  one  ventured 
to  murmur  so  long  as  the  head  men  offered  such  an  ex- 
ample. The  boat  lay  out  at  sea  with  live  or  six  men 
unintermittingly  till  some  fish  were  caught,  which  how- 
ever often  lasted  a  week  -.  then  others  were  sent  out,  and 
so  the  change  went  on.  IMany  times  they  were  lucky  ; 
thus  during  one  ebb  they  caught  fifteen  hundred  perch 
in  the  creeks,  but  they  were  also  often  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  v/ith  nothing  but  clams.* 

But  their  patient  spirit  was  to  be  more  and  more 
tried.  They  looked  with  joyful  hope  to  the  harvest  of 
this  year,  as  a  reward  lor  their  double  labour;  but  in 
the  latter  part  of  May  a  complete  summer  heat  com- 
menced. In  six  weeks  tliei'c  fell  not  one  drop  of  rain. 
Thus  the  middle  of  July  had  arrived;  the  fields  wei'e 
like  hay,  a  desolate  siglit  for  those  who  had  built  on  tlieni 
their  liopes  of  supporting  life.  Accustomed  to  ti'ace 
cither  a  blessing  or  punishment  in  all  God's  outv»'ard 
manifestations,  and  not  merely  trials  and  means  of 
instruction  as  a  rightly  directed  piety  should  do,  the 
settlers  thought  they  saw  here  a  chastisement  for  their 

*  An  oyster-like  mussel,  mucli  harder  and  worst  tasted  than  the  com- 
mon oys'-L-r,  found  on  tlie  eastern  sliores  of  America. 
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oiTcnces,  "It  pleased  God,"  says  Edward  Winslow,  one 
of  their  greatest  men,  "  to  send  a  great  dearth  for  our 
furtlicr  punishment.  These  and  simiUir  reliections  moved 
not  only  every  good  man  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of 
his  position  towards  God  and  his  conscience,  butalso  us  to 
humble  ourselves  in  a  more  solemn  way  before  the  Lord 
by  fasting  and  prayer.  To  this  purpose  a  day  was  set  apai't 
by  the  authorities,  and  all  business  was  suspended,  in 
the  hope  that  the  same  God  who  had  incited  ns  to  it 
would  hereby  allow  himself  to  be  moved  to  look  on  us 
in  mercy,  and  to  grant  the  request  of  our  prostrated 
souls ;  provided  always  that  our  stay  here  were  com- 
patible with  his  glory  and  our  weal.    But  oh,  the  com- 
]xission  of  God,  who  was  as  ready  to  hear  as  we  to  pray  ; 
for  although  in  the  morning  when  we  assembled  the  sky 
was  clear,  and  the  drought  appeared  as  if  it  would  la^t 
for  ever,  yet  after  our  devotions  had  enduj-ed  eight  or 
nine  hours,  the  weather  was  changed  even  before  we 
broke  up,  and  the  clouds  gathered  in  from  all  sides. 
The  morning  after  it  began  to  di'izzle,  with  mild  refresliing 
showers  mingled  witli  warm  strengthening  sunshine,  so 
that  it  is  difricult  to  say  whether  our  withered  corn  or 
our  depressed  spirits  were  more  refreshed  and  cpiickened. 
So  great  v.  as  the  benevolence  and  goodness  of  our  (?rod  I" 
The  joy  and  emotion  of  those  so  blessed  was  indes- 
cribable, and  we  cannot  doubt  that  tlie  idea  of  regarding- 
themselves  as  tlie  cliosen  children  of  God,  whom  he  had 
led  witii  his  protecting  hand  through  the  wastes  of  the 
ocean,  and  by  this  miracle  assui-ed  them  of  his  especial 
grace  in  the  efBc;icy  of  their  prayers,  made  tliem  as 
happy  as  their  improved  prospects.  Tlie  event  niade  tlie 
same  impression  on  the  Indians.     Ilobomak  and  the 
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others,  -vvlio  bad  wondered  at  their  assemhling  on  any 
other  day  than  the  Sabbath,  exchnmed  ;  "  Ts  ow  we  see 
that  your  God  loves  you.  AV^hen  we  in  our  conjurin;2,- 
implore  God  for  rain  he  g;ives  it,  it  is  true,  but  Vvith  hail 
and  thunder,  wliich  makes  the  evil  still  greater;  but 
your  rain  is  of  the  right  kind.  iNow  we  see  that  your 
God  cares  for  you  !" 

Heaven  dealt  out  to  them  plentiful  joys  not  un- 
mixed with  sorrows.  At  the  close  of  the  montli 
came  from  Eughmd  a  ship  called  the  Anne,  which  they 
had  long  waited  for  with  great  anxiety,  and  wlilch 
brought  them  inany  loved  and  long-wished -for  friends 
and  dependents,  as  did  also  immediately  after  a  smaller 
ship,  which  was  to  remain  in  the  country.  The  wives  of 
many  previously  arrived  came  over  in  tiiese  ships  ;  also 
Brewster's  two  daughters,  whom  he  had  left  in  Leyden 
in  order  to  com]>lete  their  education  there.  There  were 
also  many  respectable  men  who  wished  to  try  their  luck 
among  the  settlers.  Shortly  before,  a  sliip  had  touched 
here,  the  Francis  "West,  commanded  by  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Admiral  of  ]:!^ngland,  sent  out  in  order  to  stop 
free  fishing,  in  wlric!i,so  far  fi'om  succeeding,  he  oidy  oc- 
casioned complaints  from  ihe  possessors,  and  there])y  the 
act  of  })arliamentwhich  madethefishing  frcein  pei-])etuitv. 
This  ship  had  spoken  anotlier  having  emigrants  on  board 
for  New  Plyniouth,  and  which  had  immediately  afici- 
lost  iier  mast  in  a  gale,  and  great  fear  was  expressed  I>y 
the  seal'ariug  men  that  an  accident  had  occun-ed.  From 
that  time  forth  the  settlers  watched  the  sea  with  anxiety, 
thinking  they  saw  a  wreck  in  ih.e  distance;  and  many 
a  tear  flowed  from  illusive  mourning  as  well  as  on  iic- 
count  of  the  coiiimon  need;  and  when,  shortly  after  their 
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nine  lionrs'  prayer,  both  ships  came  safely  in,  they  con- 
sidered that  this  could  only  be  ascribed  to  an  express 
tulHInient  of  their  prayers. 

The  strangers  who,  as  we  shall  see,  had  had  many  a 
severe  trial  to  bear  on  their  voyage,  were  astounded  to 
sec  their  friends  in  so  mournfal  a  condition,  and  in  their 
u  orn  and  meagre  forms  saw  their  own  fate  mirrored  as  it 
were  in  a  glass  of  woe.  Others  fall  of  hope,  and  seized 
with  deep  compassion,  cried  over  the  alteration  in  men 
wliom  they  had  known  in  flourishing  circumstances. 
"Tlie  best  dish  we  could  offer  them,"  writes  the  honest 
Bradford  in  his  cpiiet,  simple  way,  "  v.  as  a  lobster  or  a 
piece  of  fish  without  bread  or  any  thing  better  than  a 
goblet  of  fresh  spring  water  ;  and  the  long  continuance 
of  this  diet,  with  our  labours  out  of  doors,  has  in  some 
degree  injured  tlie  freshness  of  our  complexions.  Bat 
C'fod  gives  us  heahh." 

For  t]]is  noble-minded  man  the  arrival  of  the  ships 
was  also  of  great  importance,  as  in  the  Anne  came  Iiis 
old  love,  Mrs.  Alice  Southworth,  whom  lie  had  wooed 
in  early  life,  but  whose  hand  had  been  refused  him  by 
her  parents  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  his  circum- 
stances ;  but  now  she  A\'as  like  him,  v.idowed  and  free. 
At  his  renewed  request  slie  came  at  once  to  New  -Cng- 
laud,  in  order  to  marry  him.  She  Mas  well  to  do;  and 
the  moth.er  of  two  boys,  whom  she  brought  with  her 
and  educated  as  Americans.  She  possesseci  great  literary 
acnuirements,  and  exercised  much  inHueiice  on  tlie 
education  of  tlie  youth  at  Plymouth.  Brevrster's 
daughters  Patience  and  Fear  also  married  soon  ;  the 
first,  Thomas  Prince,  afterwards  governor ;  the  otiier, 
the  widower  Allerton.     Some  of  the  sixtv  sti'an!.!'ers 
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belonged  to  Robinson's  community,  but  many  wvvc. 
adventurers  and  loose  rabble,  whom  the  colony  sent  ofF 
next  year  at  their  own  expense  rather  than  expose  their 
young-  people  to  their  godless  example.  In  September 
the  Anne,  loaded  with  furs  and  shingles,  returned  to 
England,  and  they  sent  by  her  Winslo^Y  as  their  agent 
to  see  how  things  went  on  there,  and  to  provide  them 
with,  many  things  tliey  wanted,  which  had  been  quite 
neglected  by  the  society  of  adventurers  in  England. 

Eor  they  felt  more  every  day  how  the  bonds  between 
them  and  the  adventurers  were  giving  way.  Tliey  had 
indeed  received  a  letter  from  them,  signed  v.  ith  tliirtccn 
names,  in  which  it  said,  "  Let  it  not  weigh  heavily  on 
you  that  you  have  been  the  means  of  breaking  tlie  ice 
for  others  who  will  follow  you  witli  less  diriiculty  ;  we 
carry  your  image  constantly  in  our  hearts,  and  the 
hearty  love  of  all  is  accorded  you,  as  well  as  the  heart- 
felt wishes  of  hundreds  who  have  never  seen  your  faces, 
but  who  doubtless  pray  for  your  safet}'  as  for  their  own  ;" 
and  such  words  were  a  true  consolation.  But  it  was 
quite  clear  that  these  were  only  tlie  voices  of  individuals, 
and  that  there  were  among  the  adventurers  many  wlio 
mistrusted  and  disliked  them  on  account  of  their  sepa- 
ratists' religious  principles.  The  wares  sent  to  tliem, 
partly  for  commerce,  partly  for  their  own  use,  were  of 
the  commonest  kind ;  and  though  they  found  in  Cush- 
man  a  constantly  active  friend  and  agent  in  London, 
and  had  also  rich  friends  among  the  merchants,  yet 
no  one  knew  their  wants  and  tliose  of  the  country  so 
well  as  one  like  Winslow,  who  had  long  lived  and  suf- 
fered among  them.  There  was  as  little  want  of  false 
friends  as  of  open  foes  in  England.    A  long  time  pre- 
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viously  tliey  liad  once  got  into  the  district  of  the  society 
of  Plymouth,  and  they  liad  commissioned  one  of  the 
adventurers,  called  John  Pierce,  to  procure  for  them, 
from  the  high  council  of  England,  a  patent  for  their 
settlement  and  the  district  around.  This  was  easy  to 
obtain,  and,  as  was  the  custom  with  patents  of  this  kind, 
it  was  made  out  in  his  name,  and  sent  to  them  by  Cush- 
nian  in  tlie  Portune.  Now  when  Pierce  saw  that  the 
colony  was  rising,  he  contrived  to  get  another  patent 
more  extensive  than  the  last,  and  not  only  in  his  own 
name,  but  for  himself  personally,  and  concocted  a  plan 
for  making  the  Plymouth  settlers  his  vassals  and 
farmers,  and  himself  their  lord  and  master.  A  shi]) 
fitted  out  by  him,  in  which  he,  together  with  some  pas- 
sengers, attempted  the  voyage,  ^^  as  driven  back  twice  by 
storms.  The  great  expense  caused  by  tliis  damaged 
the  undertaking,  but  he  still  succeeded  in  selling  the 
paterit  to  t!ie  society  for  o£500,  while  it  had  only  cost 
him  ^50.  What  became  of  tliis  patent  cannot  be 
made  out.  It  aj)pears  that  the  colonists,  to  whom 
(though  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  matter)  it  was 
doubtlessly  handed  over  at  the  division  with  the  adven- 
turers in  1627,  based  their  rights  on  it  until  they  re- 
ceived a  nev>'  one  in  1630,  to  which  we  shall  refer  at  a 
later  period.  Notwithstanding  the  clear  view  which  the 
valuable  diaries  of  the  time  give  us  of  the  moral  and 
homely  domestic  life  of  the  colonists,  there  are  still  many 
dark  passages  not  cleared  up.  Their  relations  with  the 
adventurers  have  important  gaps,  and  until  we  obtain  a 
clearer  view  of  their  original  treaties  we  shall  never 
thoroughly  comprehend  their  position. 

In  the  harvest  of  this  year.  Captain  Robert  Gorges, 
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son  of  Sir  FerdiTiand,  arrived  suddenly,  in  order  to 
begin  a  settlement,  and  to  rule  over  all  New  Eng-laiid 
as    general    governor.     The  governor  of  Plymouth 
learned  by  a  letter  fi'om  hiiu  that  be,  with  others,  was 
appointed  to  assist  him.    Tliis  was,  in  fact,  the  first  and 
only  step  which  the  society  of  Plymoutli  took  as  a  com- 
mon body  for  the  colonization  of  New  England.  He 
brought  a  nundjer  of  settlers  to  Massachusetts,  choosiuü; 
the  })lace  left  by  AVeston's  people  in  ^v"essagussett  fur 
his  colony.    Soon  after,  a  storm  drove  his  sliip  into  the 
harbour  of  Plymouth.    Immediately  after,  came  W^es- 
ton  himself.    But  the  new  governor  took  him  so  hard 
to  task  about  the  Ixid  behaviour  of  his  people,  and 
several  irregularities  in  his  own  conduct,  and  Weston 
received  these  so  ungraciously,  that  it  required  all  Jij-ad- 
ford's  moderation  and  wisdom,  and  all  tlie  ]-espect  with 
which  he  had  inspired  the  governor,  to  bring  about  a 
temporary  peace.    Gorges  soon  found  that  the  honour  of 
being  viceroy  of  a  land  as  yet  waste  was  ru)t  so  great 
as  he  had  imagined,  and  went  back  to  England,  ac- 
companied by  the  greater  part  of  his  colonists.  Many 
went  to  Virginia,  and  sever;d  of  those  who  had  come 
to  Plymouth  in  the  last  transport,  whom  the  scvei'e 
puritan  life  there  in  no  way  suited,  went  thither  (to 
Virginia)  in  tlie  same  ship  with  the  others.    Some  few- 
remained  in  Wessagussett  ;  but  they  wei'e  so  uniiup'ort- 
ant  in  number,  that  one  can  regaixl  this  ;is  a  second 
breaking  up  of  the  ]Massac]!usetts  colony. 

The  long  stay  of  both  ships  and  tlieir  rude  tciuints 
produced  among  our  IMyniouih  friends  such  antmj  anccs, 
and  indeed  such  material  injuj'ies,  that  the  desiruction 
of  the  whole  colony  might  easily  have  been  the  i-esuk 
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f.'f  it.  For,  owing  to  the  folly  of  some  seamen,  five  or 
>ix  houses,  Avhicli  they  liad  built  with  so  much  trouble, 
were  burnt  dov/n  ;  and  such  a  quantity  of  wares,  that 
they  estimated  the  loss  at  i^500.  AYith  the  exception  of 
tliis  serious  mishap,  heaven  seemed  again  to  smile  on 
them.  Their  harvest  had  been  as  good  as  tliey  could 
wish,  and  with  it  and  the  provisions  which  they  had 
received  from  England  by  the  Anne  and  the  James, 
they  were  not  only  secured  against  all  want,  but  the 
hard  time  of  necessity  had  also  jiassed  away,  and  in  the 
first  three  years  of  their  residence  here  they  had  wea- 
thered the  most  severe  pai't  of  their  apprenticeship. 
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GRO^VTII  ^\ND  IMPROVEMENT.     I5ETTRR   STATE  OF 
MATTERS.     FROM  1621  TO  1G27. 

Meanavhile  the  time  for  the  yearly  choice  of  a  go- 
vernor had  again  come  round.  Bra.dford,  \vho  had  filled 
the  office  three  years,  though  supported  by  only  one  as- 
sistant, now  ^^ished  that  another  should  undertake  it. 
He  was  wont  to  say,  If  it  is  an  honour  it  is  but  fitting 
that  they  should  share  it ;  if  a  burthen  that  they  should 
help  to  bear  it."  But  so  well  known  vras  his  value  that 
lie  was  chosen  again  ;  but  in  order  to  lighten  his  labours, 
which  had  grown  greater  from  the  increase  of  the  co- 
lonists, five  assistants  were  given  him,  and  a  double 
voice.  The  population  of  the  place  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  augmented  to  180  souls,  and  the  number  of 
dwelling  houses  to  thirty-two,  each  provided  with  a  kitchen 
garden.  A  regular  watch-tower  was  raised  in  the  fortress? 
and  the  whole  place  took  on  a  more  stately  and  inhabita- 
ble appearance. 

In  March,  Winslow  returned,  richly  laden  with  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  and  wares.  The  news  which  he 
brought  of  the  shattered  state  of  the  societ}^  of  Ply- 
mouth, whose  disposition  towards  them  threatened  a 
total  dissevering  of  all  connexion,  dejected  every  one? 
but  the  immediate  advantages  wiiicli  attended  his  arrival 
were  too  great  not  to  make  them  forget  for  the  moment 
every  thing  else.    He  brought  not  merely  a  supply  of 
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ii<!'fr.l  \vares  and  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  but  also 
tlie  first  horned  cattle,  three  coavs  and  a  bull  ;  the  ar- 
rival of  ^vhich,  as  one  may  imagine,  a^Yakened  the  most 
extravagant  joy  in  young  and  old  ;  it  was  like  the  first 
finding  of  home  come  back.  AYith  the  great  number  of 
■English  children  who  were  growing  up  around  them,  it 
seems  hardly  credible  that  our  settlers  had  got  through 
fi)r  more  than  three  years  without  cows.  Goats,  pigs, 
and  hens  they  had  got,  it  appears,  at  an  earlier  date. 
These  lirst  cows  were  a  common  possession  of  the  colony, 
and  were  first  divided  three  years  after  at  the  division  of 
the  houses  and  fields,  wdien  their  number  had  greatly  hi- 
creased.  In  the  following  year  more  cows  were  sent, 
which,  as  the  relation  of  the  colonists  to  tlie  adventurers 
had  changed,  were  sohl  to  the  highest  bidders.  One  of 
the  adventurers,  however,  a  friend  of  man,  sent  them  a 
cow  in  order  to  form  a  pi'ovision  for  the  poor  of  Ply- 
mouth, and  settled,  with  all  the  precision  of  the  father  of 
a  famil}',  that  if  any  calves  resulted  which  could  be  sold, 
the  money  w^as  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  shoes 
and  stockings  :  a  foresight  wdiich  proved  of  immense 
value  at  the  final  division  of  the  live  stock  in  1638  ;  for 
the  poor  of  the  colony  had  greatly  increased  by  that 
time. 

The  trade  with  the  Indians  and  the  English  fishing 
ships,  about  fifty  of  which  came  this  year  to  the  coast  of 
New  England,  had  Ijeen  ])rijsecuted  by  the  colonists  with 
all  possible  acti\ity,  although  with  little  profit  ;  for  the 
Dutch  often  forestalled  them,  and  the  want  of  vessels  was 
a  great  obstacle.  Vfinslow  brought  wi(h  him  a  ship 
carpenter,  who  soon  built  them  two  strong  shcjbps  and 
a  large  liuhter.    Their  harvest  was  this  year  so  exeullent, 
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that  inyteacl  of  liaviii.i?  to  hiiy  com  from  the  Indians,  or 
starve,  they  wore  able  to  send  tlie  next  year  a  load  to 
the  Kennebeck,  and  exchange  it  for  beaver  skiüs.  At 
Cape  Ann,  for  which  tlie  London  adventurers  had  ol)- 
tained  a  patent,  for  their  profit  and  t'lat  of  the  colonv, 
fresh  stations  were  erected,  and  the  ships,  as  richly  and 
quickly  laden  as  possible,  were  sent  back  to  En^i^iand. 
Winslow,  who  had  pro\X'd  so  valualjio  an.  agen!,  went 
thither  again  in  August.''^' 

But  now,  when  outwardly  all  wore  a  better  aspect,  they 
fell  a  prey  to  interior  discpiietudes.  The  most  of  the 
London  adventurers,  who  had  a  direct  pecuniary  interest 
in  the  settlement  of  New  Plymouth,  viewed  them,  as  se- 
paratists, with  dislike,  and  as  they  had  never  regarded  their 
settlement  in  an  uninhabited  land  as  a  good  speculation, 
they  were  in  no  way  inclined  to  grant  them  that  peace  of 
God  and  satisfaction  wdiich  the  settlers  had  bought  v^ith 
the  sacrifice  of  all  that  adorns  and  cheers  life.  Those 
of  the  Leyden  community  who  had  remained  behind, 
and  especially  Robinson,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed, 
not  only  met  with  all  sorts  of  obstacles,  money  for  the 
passage  being  refused  under  various  pretences,  but  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Gushman  and  Wiuslow,  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Lyford  was  sent  over,  v,'ho,  if 
no  charge  could  be  exactly  made  against  hirn,  v^-as 
still  suspected  by  many,  and  by  his  crouching,  hypo- 
critical visage,  constantly  bathed  in  tears,  made  a  very 
disagreeable  impression  on  the  simj.de  men.  But  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  chime  in  with  tljeir  pecuh.'ir  [»hrase- 
ology — alas!  that  it  should  be  Ihe  cin'rent  mark  f(,>r  real 
godlines^^t.o  paint  so  impressively  his  In^rror  at  the  de- 
*  Prince,  224,  228.    Memorial,  109,  ii.  37«,  3SG. 
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j'lavatioii  of  the  episcopal  clinrcli,  and  Iiis  contrilioii  for 
his  cwn  sinfulness,  and  to  implore  admission  into  their 
i-liurch  ^vith  such  gushes  of  hot  teai's,— ihat  they  were 
weak  enough,  not  only  to  receive  him  among  them,  but 
»■vi'u  to  allow  him  to  preach. 

But  his  constant  secret  meetings  with  one  John  Old- 
ham, whom  they  knew  to  be  a  malcontent,  and  some 
ether  circumstances,  soon  awoke  their  mistrust.  He  con- 
I rived,  however,  to  form  himself  a  party  among  those 
whom  the  rigor  of  the  community  did  not  suit,  and,  con- 
trary to  tiie  opiuions  he  had  so  loudly  announced,  began 
V)  oiler  tlie  sacrament  t(.)  individuals  with  the  forms  of 
the  English  church.  It  was  also  found  out  that  he  had 
l);i;ttized  t lie  child  of  a  man  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
church,  which,  according  to  the  narrow  principles  of 
iheir  union,  could  only  be  imparted  to  llie  young  children 
of  the  reborn,"  or  to  the  reborn  themselves.  Ly ford's 
Nvife  lot  full  many  words  indicating  his  former  wild  life, 
aud  at  last  it  really  turned  out  that  lie  was  a  clergyman 
vvho  had  been  expelled  from  Ireland  on  account  of  his 
bad  conduct.  In  this  disadvantageous  position  to  the 
society  of  adventurers,  the  governor  held  himself  justi- 
fied, and  rightly,  in  opening  the  letters  he  and  Oldham 
wrote  to  England,  and  thereby  detected  a  black  web  of 
calumny,  as  well  as  tlie  circumstance  that  Lyford  was 
really  sent  to  work  against  their  views,  and  to  reform 
their  church.  \Ylien  in  the  0]>en  assendjly  of  the  council 
he  was  reproacl-.ed  vrith  his  T)aseness,  and  especially  his 
liypoci'isy,  L^-ford,  after  long  deni;;!,  confessed  all  Iiis  sins 
with  tears  ;  v^Tinging  his  hands,  and  liuml/ly  imploring 
forgiveness.  But  Oldham,  who  had  behaved  in  the  most 
coarse  manner  to  Standish,  the  military  commander, 
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who  had  ordered  him  to  go  on  duty  at  the  watch-towei', 
defended  himself  with  the  most  unbounded  impudence, 
and  sought,  by  violent  and  slanderous  speeches,  to  rouse 
the  people  to  revolt.  The  result  was  that  both  were 
banished  out  of  the  colony.  Oldham  went  immediately, 
but  his  family  was  humanely  allowed  to  remain  here  six 
months,  wdiich  was  also  accorded  to  Lyford  and  Lis 
family.  That  the  latter  had  not  felt  real  repentance  soon 
showed  itself,  and  they  ^vere  glad  to  be  quit  of  him  at 
the  expiration  of  the  time.  He  roamed  about  from  oiie 
small  settlement  to  anotiier,  alternately  carrying  on 
worldly  and  spiritual  business,  until  he  died  in  Virginia. 
Oldham  soon  returned  i'rom  his  banishment,  and  even 
broke  in  upon  the  general  assembly  with  such  furious 
language  and  insults,  calling  them  lime  after  time 
traitors  and  rebels,  that  the  least  they  could  do  was  to 
arrest  him,  a.nd  when  he  had  grown  cooler,  get  a  boat 
ready  for  him  and  bring  him  to  the  opposite  shore,  vrliere 
he  had  to  pass  tlirough  a  lile  of  musketeers,  wlio  gave 
him  e?vCh  a  blow  with  the  but  end  of  his  weapon  on  the 
back,  with  the  admonition,  "  Go  and  mend  your  m;ui- 
ners." 

At  this  time  Winslow  retvn'ned  from  England,  with 
the  news  that  the  society,  of  Plymouth,  long  a  ])rey  to 
open  dissensions,  had  dissolved  itself,  and  that  the  patent 
had  been  demanded  back  by  the  king,  as  arbitrarily  as 
it  was  given ;  and  most  of  the  capitalists,  out  of  wliose 
means  the  colony  had  been  founded,  now  withdrew  all 
their  interest  from  it,  and  even  began  lo  send  tishirig 
ships  at  their  own  risk  to  tlie  coasts  of  New  England, 
which  injured  their  former  partners,  and  claimed  the  sta- 
tion of  Cape  Ann,  which  the  latter  had  buiU  for  tbem- 
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<;']\Ts.  Some  of  the  London  merchants,  who  v^Tre  bound 
to  (liem  by  religious  sjmipathies,  remained  true.  "Five 
or  six,"  writes  Rol)inson,    mean  well ;  live  or  six  are 
.lur  enemies  ;  the  others  are  indilTerent,  but  will  be  car- 
ried awa_v  by  the  latter."  IMore  anxious  than  ever  about 
ilieir  capital,  they  began  to  reflect  more  on  their  profits  ; 
reckoning  the  wares  sent  out  at  overdriven  prices,  and 
making  constantly  more  urgent  and  excessive  claims  for 
supplies  of  American  articles  of  trade.   It  tluis  appeared 
iiidisputabh'  necessary,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  and  to  close  accounts  with  mercantile 
IViends,  who  knew  so  little  how  to  take  into  consideration 
llie  difficulties  under  which  the  colonists  laboured  in  the 
wilderness:  but  they  had,  just  now,  a  better  cargo  than 
ever  to  send  over  in  the  two  sln'ps.    Fortune  was  not  fa- 
vourable to  them.    The  vessels  had  alm.ost  reached  the 
Imrbour  of  Plymouth,  in  England,  when  one  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Turkish  pirates,  who  at  this  time  infested  every 
sea.    The  blow  was  hard  ;  but  in  tlie  ship  vvhich  arrived 
was  Standish,  whom  they  had  sent  to  England  to  do  what- 
ever he  could  to  arrange  their  aU'airs  uj)on  reasonable 
terms  with  the  adventurers,  and  to  gain  over  to  their  in- 
terest the  council  of  New  Faigland.    The  time  could  not 
have  been  more  unfavourabde  ;  the  plague  had  broken 
oat  in  London  ;  all  business  was  at  a  stand-still,  and  the 
streets  v,^ere  filled  with  hearses.    Standish  was  thus  able 
to  do  but  little  ;  but  their  concern  for  his  small  success 
gave  way  before  the  heart-rending  news  wiiich  he  lirought 
to  Plymouth  next  spring,  that  their  beloveil  pastor  Rob- 
insc)n  was  dead. 

?vIore  than  a  year  previously,  the  wortliy  pastor  of 
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souls  had  died  ;  he  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  every 
community  in  England  aiul  America,  and  wiio,  as  one 
of  his  Leyden  friends,  who  greatly  respected  him,  wrote 
to  Bradford,  "  wouhl  certairdy  never  liave  gone  from 
hence  if  prayers,  tears,  or  means  of  aid  coiikl  Iiave  saved 
him.'^  Thus  they  had  been  a  year  without  news  from  Eng- 
Land.    The  consternation  was  great.  From  year  to  year, 
hoping  for  Robinson's  arrival,  they  had  never  taken  a 
single  step  to  gratify  the  holiest  and  dearest  want  of  their 
souls,  that  of  receiving  Ihe  ]:)lessed  sermon  three  times  ;i 
d'dy  on  Sunday,  from  some  m.an  entirel}^  devoted  to  God, 
and  to  refresh  themselves  with  the  sacrament,  ]jreviously 
taken  by  all,  every  Sunday  ;  nor  had  they  even  thought 
of  inviting  any  other  clergyman  to  settle  among  them. 
The  preaching  in  the  churclies  of  the  early  independents 
was  certainly  not  suited  to  the  office  of  pastor,  nay,  evcm 
to  the  clerical  state  ;  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor  it  was 
taken  by  the  ruling  elder  :  he  among  the  brethren  who 
felt  himself  called  upon,  got  up  and  prophesied.    It  was 
considered  a  duty  to  use  one's  gifts.    The  venerable 
Brewster  had,  in  particular,  conscientiously  filled  the  of- 
fice of  pastor  for  four  years  ;  hnl  he  was  a  pattern  ofii 
puritanical,  pious  Christian,  and,  witlial,  in  the  liigliest 
degree  loug-sulfering  and  kind,  and,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  his  brethren,  endowed  with  the  most  distin- 
guished talent  of  oratory  ;  yet  a  remarkable  distrust  of 
his  own  powers  always  kept  him  back  from  undertaking 
the  real  duties  and  honours  of  the  pastoral  office.  The 
discourses  delivered  from  the  pulpit  by  laymen,  in  place 
of  the  pastors,  v/ere  ca'led  "  discourses,"  not  sermons; 
and  their  church  instruction  not  preaching,  but  prophe- 
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sying. This  last  consisted  in  interpreting  individual 
portions  of  the  holj'-  writings  ;  a  devotional  exercise  which 
had  already  been  introduced,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  England  among  the  zealous  pro- 
testants,  when,  however,  the  part  of  the  prophet  had 
always  been  taken  b}^  the  clergymen;  but  in  the  as- 
sembly of  seceded  puritans  and  independents,  one  mem- 
ber often  appeared  after  another  when  the  spirit  moved 
them,  to  let  their  light  shine  in  this  manner  ;  as  every  one 
held  himself  also  bound  to  quench  the  thirst  of  his  Chris- 
tian brethren  and  sisters  with  the  water  of  life,  which  the 
grace  of  God  had  allowed  him  to  draw  from  it:  thus, speech 
often  followed  speech,  and  prayer  after  prayer,  making 
the  sittings  at  the  conventicle  last  till  late  in  the  night. 

Among  the  independents,  however,  real  sermons  were  oc- 
casionally delivered  by  laymen.  AVhen  Robert  Cushman 
came  to  New  Plymouth,  he  there  gave  the  "  first  sermon 
which  was  ever  preached  in  NewEngland."  His  subject  was, 
"the  sin  and  danger  of  self-love  the  place,  tlie  common- 
hall  and  store-house  of  the  colonists.  In  their  eyes,  the 
divine  service  lost  nothing  of  its  solemnity,  either  from 
the  want  of  a  regular  clergyman,  or  of  a  regular  house  of 
(rod  :  so  long  as  the  pure  Christian  devotion  and  extem- 
porized prayer  were  preserved,  and  their  devotion  was 
not  disturbed  b}'  paintings,  crucifix,  or  other  signs  of 
heathenish  idolatry  and  popery,  nor  their  psalm-singing 
by  music,  to  them  an  object  of  horror.  It  was  not  m 
the  nature  of  the  early  independent  churches,  and  in  fact 
generally  not  in  the  sense  of  tlie  refijrmed  church,  to  se- 

*  Wh(3n  Wilson,  tlie  first  preacher  in  Boston,  went  to  Europe,  he  re- 
conmiendeil  Iiis  community  to  exercise  themselves  well  in  prophesj-ing ; 
;ind  cjilled  their  attention  to  governor  Wintlirop,  vice-governor  Dudley, 
and  Elder  Newel,  as  particularly  '•  fit  for  prophesying." 

VOL.    1.  ^11 
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parate,  by  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  the  ofFice  and 
duties  of  a  clergj^man  from  the  position  of  a  Christian 
towards  his  brother  Christians.  Luther  had  dechired  that 
all  Christians  were  of  the.  "  clerical  class,"  and  conse- 
crated priests  by  baptism.  All  members  of  the  visible 
church,  or  "  saints  by  calling,"  as  they  named  them- 
selves, '-^  thought  themselves  called  on  to  become  la- 
bourers in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  as  having  be- 
come of  age  through  their  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
as  being  of  ecpial  birth  entitled  to  assist,  by  love  and 
preaching,  in  extending  the  realm  of  God  ;  so  far  as  they 
fancied  themselves  calculated,  l^y  the  amount  of  inspira- 
tion they  had  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  Their  head 
watcher  was  certainly  their  spiritual  shepherd  ;  but  the 
duty  was  incumbent  on  bretin-en  and  sisters,  on  all,  to 
watch  and  pray  for  one  another  ;  tlie  administering  tlie 
sacrament  was  alone  reserved  for  the  clergyman. 

IMoreover,  as  we  know,  it  was  not  the  consecration  by 
other  clergymen,  which  conferred  the  rank  of  clergymen 
on  their  preachers.  Chosen  by  a  majority  of  voices,  the 
consecration  was  imparted  to  them  b}"  a  simple  laj-ing  on 
of  hands  by  the  elders  or  other  respected  members,  or 
by  prayers.  They  were  just  as  little  inclined  to  leave  to 
the  pastor,  and  leadhig  elder,  an  unlimited  direction  of 
their  community  affairs.  They  were  responsible  to  the 
brethren  for  all  their  actions  ;  who  were,  as  one  of  the 
elder  Ameri':;an  historians  expresses  it,  "  willing  to  let 
the  clergy  keep  the  saddle,  if  they  (the  brethren)  could 
only  retain  tlie  reins."   One  may  see  that,  out  of  such  a 

*  And  still  call  themselves.  Sainta  by  calling,  are  those  wlio  have 
received  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion,  are  free  from  serious 
vices,  and  are  willing  to  go  forth  with  a  confession  of  their  faith  and  repent- 
aiice,  by  declaring  their  submission  to  Christ  and  his  commandments. 
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pure  democratic  constitution  of  the  church,  the  body 
politic  would  easily  develope  itself  to  a  republic. 

The  devotional  exercises  were  jast  as  little  tied  to  the 
al)stract  idea  of  place.  The  words  of  the  Lord,  "  The 
hour  Cometh  when  ye  shall  neither  on  this  mountain,  nor 
yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.  God  is  a  spirit, 
and  they  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
i^ether,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them," — had  emanci- 
IKited  them  from  holding  any  locality  sacred.  Industri- 
ously avoiding  all  sensual  help  to  devotion,  they  thought 
they  had  not  sufficiently  spiritualized  the  divine  service 
by  the  renunciation  of  paintings  and  other  oinaments  ; 
tlje  plainest  room,  only  distinguished  from  their  dwelling 
rooms  by  its  greater  extent,  was  therefore,  in  their 
opinion,  best  suited  to  their  devotional  meetings,  as  it 
served  for  purposes  of  another  kind. 

Hence  the  settlers  of  New  Plymouth  never  thought  of 
building  themselves  a  regular  house  of  God  until  more 
necessary  things  were  done,  and  they  were  twenty-seven 
years  in  the  new  country  before  they  allowed  themselves 
this  luxury,  which  certainly  appeared  to  the  more 
strict  a  sinful  inclination  towards  the  corruption  of  the 
English  church,  which  had  been  nourished  l)y  sensual 
indulgence.  In  fact  the  first  meetinghouse  in  Plymouth, 
provided  with  a  bell,  was  built  in  16iS.  Till  tlien,  they 
probably  performed  the  divine  service  in  the  citadel. 
But  who  will  fail  to  remark  here,  that  among  the  puri- 
tans it  was  only  the  independents,  who  in  th.eir  dread  of 
the  sensual  influence  of  a  definite  place,  went  these 
lengths;  although  the  others  acted  on  the  same  principle, 
and  held  the  church  (that  is  the  building)  to  be  a  con- 
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venience,  not  a  neeessit}" ;   and  abhorred  just  as  nnich 
the  idea  of  annexing  sanctity  to  it.     Salem  and  Boston 
were  scarcely  founded  when  meeting  houses  arose  in 
tlie  midst  of  them  ;  but  still  in  the  plainest  dwelling 
house  style,  only  distinguished  by  their  size  from  the  other 
buildings,  and  serving  occasional!)^  for  other  purposes, 
as  is  still  the  case  in  all  the  villages  of  New  England — 
tlie  towns  being  too  well  provided  with  buildings  to  re- 
quire that  in  them  the  meeting  houses  should  be  applied 
To  any  other  than  their  legitimate  destination.  The 
great  thouglit,  namely,  that  the  divine  service  should  re- 
ceive no  part  of  its  sanctity  fi-om  time,  place,  or  person  ; 
but  only  from  the  Spirit  of  God  which  moves  them,  and 
from  tire  presence  of  the  Lord  who  lends  them  Iiis  con- 
secrations, is  and  was  justly  adhered  to  by  the  preshyte- 
rian  as  in  the  independent  churches  of  America.  Although 
the  death  of  their  spiritual  leader  had  now  destroyed 
their  hopes  of  his  being  again  united  to  them,  they  did 
not  immediately  proceed  to  choose  another.  Brewster, 
with  the  occasional  help  of  Bradford,  Winslow  and 
anoiher,  delivered  the  sermons  and  prayers  and  baptized. 
They  abstained  from  the  sacrament.    At  length  in  1628, 
Allerton,  after  he  had  been  twice  in  England,  brought 
back  with  him  a  young  preacher  of  the  name  of  Rogers, 
who  soon  after  gave  signs  of  insanity,  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  send  him  back  at  a  great  expense.     In  the 
meantime  the  number  of  settlers  had  greatly  increased, 
and  in  Salem  alone  there  were  not  less  than  four  cleru^y- 
men,  of  whom  only  two  couhl  ])e  employed,  wlierenyion 
one  of  them,  Ralph  Smith,  a  goodly,  siiDjile  man,  wi'ut 
lo  Plymouth  ;  and,  as  he  showed  himself  (orthodox,  was 
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by  tliC  people  there  chosen  to  be  their  first  lV)2ii 
[irea.clier,  for  want  of  a  better. 

The  3'ear  1627  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  1G27 
of  the  planters.  After  having  been  crashed  down 
six  years  by  long  labour,  debts,  and  care,  their  expansion 
to  a  more  happj^  state  of  existence  may  be  reckoned  Irom 
this  time.  However  great  the  effort  by  which  their  pn*- 
gresswas  accomplished,  the  planters,  tired  of  the  societv 
of  adventurers,  who  onl}'  worked  tliem  detriment  instead, 
of  advantage,  and  who,  now  that  their  interest  in  the  atiair 
was  diminished,  couki  not  be  induced  any  longer  t(» 
stake  important  sums,  and  disliking  the  dependence  m 
which  they  were  held — had  sent  Allerton  a  year  previously 
to  conclude  an  arrangement  with  them  which  Standish 
had  begun.  Now  at  last  a  treaty  was  brought  aljout, 
accordhig  to  which  the  colonists  bought  of  tlje  adven- 
turers all  their  shares  for  ig  1800,  pledging  tliemselves  also 
to  pay  them  regularly  ,^200  per  annum  ;  the  paymenis 
to  be  made  at  Michaelmas,  beginning  with  the  year 
1628,  so  that  they  had  room  to  hope  by  the  year  163G 
to  be  freed  from  all  oppressive  debt ;  Allerton,  in  {lie 
name  of  the  settlers,  and  not  less  than  twenty-four 
adventurers  signed  the  treaty,  so  that  we  are  justified 
m  believing  each  had  only  staked  a  very  small  sum  i]i 
the  undertaking.* 

The  news  awakened  great  joy  among  the  settlers,  al- 
though they  scarcely  knew  how  they  could  liquidate  sucli 
a  hea.vy  debt,  in  addition  to  what  already  v^'eighed  on 
them.  AUerton  had  just  been  obliged  to  take  up  £'200  in 
London,  to  provide  himself  with  proper  articles  of  traliu- 

*  But  the  entire  Ioi^3  was  ren]]}'- ve-y  considerable.  In  nj"2-i,  the  suii! 
expended  tm  the  undertaking  was  estimated  at  about  £7U(iO,  and  tin- 
debts  of  the  company  at  about  £1400. 
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with  the  Indians,  wbicli  aagmented  their  debt  to  £600, 
exclusive  of  what  they  owed  the  adventurers.  These 
sums  were  lent  to  them  at  the  most  exorbitant  interest ; 
tliirt}^  forty,  or  even  fifty  per  cent.,  six  to  eight  being  the 
current  interest,  so  little  confidence  was  placed  in  their 
means  of  maknig  a  livelihood. 

However,  they  went  to  work,  joyful  and  confidijig ; 
the  more  so,  as  the  men  to  whom  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  support,  had  pledged  themselves  to 
the  adventurers  for  the  debt.  They  resolved,  as  liefiu'e, 
to  devote  their  commercial  profits  to  the  payment  of 
their  debt.  A  year  before,  their  trade  had  begun  to  in- 
crease very  much.  A  French  ship  had  Ijeen  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  many  of  the  most  valuable 
goods  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  settlers  of  Mon- 
higgon  (whither  Sir  Ferdirumdo  Gorges  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  sent  a  small  colony),  or  of  the  fishers  lying  there. 
That  settlement  was  now  to  be  broken  up,  and  their 
goods  as  well  as  the  wares,  which  luck  had  sent  them, 
were  to  be  sold  ;  and  Bradford  and  Winslow,  who  went 
thither  to  buy  them,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  procure 
them,  in  common  with  the  settlers  of  Piscataqua,  at 
very  moderate  prices.  But  now  every  nerve  had  to  be 
strained,  to  extend  their  trading  connexions.  A  small 
pinnace  was  built  in  IManomet,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Plymouth,*  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  dangerous  voyage 
around  Cape  Cod.  Plere  they  built  their  first  trading 
factory,  and  brought  their  wares  in  boats  up  the  ri^'er, 

*  The  land  south  of  Plymuuth  harbour  was  called  3Ianomet  ;  Buzzard 
Bay  was  tlien  called  Manoniet  liay.  The  "  people"  liave  converted  this 
into  Monument,  v/hich  name  the  village  south  of  Point  Monument,  belong- 
ing to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  now  bears. 
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ami  then  to  land.  Thus  they  appeared  advancing  to- 
wards the  south,  but  the  north  was  not  to  escape  them. 
They  solicited  from  the  society  of  New  England  a 
patei]t  for  a  proper  trading  place  on  the  Kennebeck,  in 
.Sairadahok  or  Mahie,  which  Ihey  received,  and 
hi're  erected  a  second  branch  colony,  which  aided  1628 
their  view  of  starting  a  more  active  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  and  fishers. 

About  this  time  they  were  highly  gratified  by  an  art 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  (which  v.-as  also  advantageous  lo 
them),  who  had  long  carried  on  a  trade  on  the 
Hudson,  but  had  only  a  short  time  previously  1627 
formally  settled  on  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and 
built  Fort  Amsterdam.  .  These  wrote  a  courteous  and 
friendly  letter,  inviting  them  to  barter  occasionally,  and 
offering  them  their  services  ;  a  politeness  which  was 
answered  in  kind,  and  with  the  thankful  acknowledgtnent 
of  the  hospitality  they  had  enjoyed  in  llolkmd. 
The  following  year,  they  received  an  unexpected  1()2S 
visit  from  the  secretary  of  the  colony.  De  Brazier, 
who,  amply  provided  w-ith  wares,  and  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  accom.panied,  as  a  diplomatic  person, 
by  trumpeters  and  a  number  of  servants,  came  to  IMono- 
met,  and  begged  them  to  send  him  a  boat.  They  enter- 
tained him  three  days  very  hospitably,  and  then  acccim- 
panied  him  to  his  ship,  to  buy  some  of  his  wares.  I"rc>m 
this  time  l)egan  a  brisk  trade,  profitable  to  both  parlies  ; 
the  Dutch  selling  the  Plymouthers  sugar,  linen,  and  othen' 
stuff's,  for  tobacco,  until  the  Virginians  took  this  trade 
out  of  their  hands. 

Vsh'jt  was  most  particularly  useful  to  them,  was  tljat 
their  Dutch  friends  made   them   acquainted  with  (lie 
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^N'ampiint."  This  is  to  the  Indians  what  gold  is  to  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  like  it,  serves  at  once 
for  an  ornament,  and  as  a  medium  of  payment.  It  is 
prepared  from  a  kind  of  mussel  called  quahock,  found 
on  the  sandy  coasts  of  the  southern  shores  of  New 
England  and  Long  Island,  where  the  Narragansetts  and 
Pequods  used  at  one  time  to  gather  it,  and,  like  the 
possessors  of  gold  mines  in  other  regions,  grew  rich  by 
accumulating  it.*  The  Indians  of  the  interior  valued 
and  gave  a  high  price  for  it,  and  after  a  short  time  it 
became  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  trade  be- 
tween them  and  the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  who  sold  it  on 
the  Kennebeck,  and  took  this  branch  quite  away  from 
the  smaller  settlements  and  the  fishers. 

Now  that  all  external  matters  seemed  to  take  a 
more  favourable  form,  it  was  additionally  necessary  to 
make  their  domestic  life  a  little  comfortable.  The  planters 
had  long  very  impatiently  endared  the  want  of  possess- 
ons  their  oicn,  and  the  injury  to  family  arrangements 
occasioned  by  it.  In  fact,  they  possessed  nothing,  so  long 
as  the  merchants  in  England  were  part  owners  of 

1623  their  houses  and  fields.  In  the  third  spring,  when 
they  assigned  to  every  family  a  piece  of  land,  but 
without  making  it  hereditary,  an  increased  zeal 

1624  and  industry  had  been  visible.  The  year  after, 
the  settlers  urged  the  governor  to  let  them  enjoy 

the  advantages  of  hereditary  possessions,  and  he  and  the 

*  Hoger  Williams,  in  the  key  to  the  Indian  language,  says,  "their 
white  money  they  called  *  ivanvpum,''  v/hich  means  white  ;  their  black,  suk 
— quahock,  signifying  i/«c/f.    The  nuissel  has  two  colours — white, 

and  in  a  small  part  blue-black,  and  in  shape  is  like  a  thick  oyster  shell.  It 
is  cut  into  small  pieces  of  parallelopiped  form,  which  are  bored  throng];, 
and  polished  by  rubbing  on  stones." — History  of  Plymouth,  7U. 
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as-sistants  elected  with  him  resolved  to  depart  so  far  from 
(he  conditions  of  their  treat}^  as  to  allot  to  each  colonist 
an  acre  of  land,  as  near  the  town  as  possible,  in  order,  iu 
the  surrounding  dangers,  to  be  close  to  one  another 
for  the  purposes  of  self-defence.  Thus  their  ex-  1627 
ternal  relations  were  better  assured,  and,  what  they 
regarded  as  a  precious  possession,  they  were  lords  of  the 
whole  ground  and  land,  for  a  circle  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles.  The  neighbourhig  land  was  accordingly  di- 
vided into  equal  portions  of  twenty  acres,  five  long  on  tfie 
side  to  the  v/ater,  and  four  broad,  and  to  each  citizen  vais 
given  a  piece  of  land,  with  the  liljerty  of  buying  anotlier 
for  his  wife,  and  ever}^  child  living  with  him.  To  ev(}ry  six 
pieces  were  allotted  a  cow,  two  goats,  and  pigs  in  jjropo}"- 
tion.  The  acre  of  land  previously  allotted  to  them  re- 
mained in  additio]!,  and  a  proportionate  impost,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  paying  off  the  debt,  was  fixed  for  each  person. 
All  these  a.rraiigements  tended  to  the  general  coiitentment. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  thinking  men  of  the  plantatioi. 
felt  that  the  affair  could  only  thrive  when  they  Imd 
thrown  off  their  burthensome  debt.  In  addition,  came 
very  painful  letters  from  their  Leyden.  friends,  who  were 
completely  in  want  of  means  to  join  them,  and  were 
threatened  with  total  dispersion,  owing  to  their  }y,\- 
tron^s  death.  Such  as  had  private  fortune,  and  were  will- 
ing to  venture  it  for  the  good  of  their  friends  of  tht- 
colony,  as  Bradford,  Brewster,  Winslow,  Prince,  Alier- 
ton,  Staiidish,  Olden,  and  Rowland,  accordingly  resolved 
to  farm  the  entire  trade  ;  pledging  themselves  to  pay  nof 
only  the  £1800  to  the  society,  but  also  all  other  di;])ts, 
and  to  bring  over,  yearly,  £50  w^jrth  of  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  sell  them  these  for  corn,  reckoned  at  Gs.  riie 
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bushel.  After  six  j^ears,  the  trade  was  again  to  revert  to 
the  colony  ;  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  pinnace 
and  shallop,  with  all  the  wares,  were  delivered  to  the 
undertakers. 

One  of  the  great  motives  in  this  was,  out  of  any  gain 
they  might  make,  to  bring  over  their  Leyden  friends  ; 
among  whom  were  Robinson's  wife  and  children.  They 
had  tlie  satisfaction  to  lind  that  those  of  the  London 
mercLumts  who  were  their  allies  in  religion,  and  hence 
interested  themselves  for  the  Leyden  people,  united  with 
them  in  their  undertaking,  it  was  also  liighly  agreeable  to 
them,  in  1629,  to  receive  ihirty-five  of  their  old  comrades, 
with  their  families  ;  and,  in  the  succeeding  spring,  sixty 
more.  All  were  poor  when  they  started  on  their  journey, 
and  not  at  all  in  a  condition  to  })rovidG  themselves  with 
the  necessary  articles  of  dress,  to  say  nothing  of  money  for 
their  transport  to  England,  and  their  stay  there.  This, 
with  their  abode  in  New  Pl^nnouth  f  )r  iiearly  a  year  and 
a  half — that  is,  until  they  had  procured  themselves  house 
room,  and  reaped  their  lirst  harvest — had  all  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  commercial  undertakers  out  of  their  own 
purse  ;  an  oöering  of  brotherly  love,  often  purchased  by 
the  Americpni  side  with  self-denial  of  the  most  necessary 
wants  of  life.  The  transport  of  the  last  arrivals  alone, 
cost  £550  ;  that  of  the  lirst,  £100  more,  on  account  of 
their  greater  helplessness  and  poverty,  thougli  they  v/ere 
smaller  in  number  ;  for  their  London  business  friends 
had  purposely  sent  out  first  the  poorest  and  weakest,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  others,  if  they  wislied  to  emigrate, 
would  be  able  to  contribute  towards  it.  *  ^Vccording  to 
the  description  given  by  JShirley,  a  mercantile  friend  of 
*  Bradford's  Letter  Book.   Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  iii.  G9. 
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J^nulford,  the  greater  part  of  the  strangers  did  i;(jt 
appear  to  have  been  a  very  agreeable  accession  to  tl^c 
society  of  Plymouth.  During  their  stay  in  Engknul, 
they  had  occasioned  him  mucli  trouble,  and  excessive 
demands  on  Allerton,  who  attended  to  the  transport. 
"  In  fact,"  he  wrote,  "they  have  occasioned  most  unrea- 
sonable expense,  and  yet  they  murmur  at  every  thing, 
and  are  constantly  con] plaining.  Really,  their  incoui- 
prehensible  behaviour  has  so  diminished  my  love  for 
them,  that,  if  Mrs.  Kobinson  were  once  over,  I  should 
not  waste  another  penny  on  tliem." 

It  was,  perhaps,  such  samples  of  the  community  that 
had,  at  an  earlier  date,  moved  the  adventurers  to  lay  as 
many  obstacles  as  possible  in  the  way  of  the  settlement, 
and  not  to  expend  any  money  on  it,  in  the  idea  that 
such  people  understand  praying  better  than  working  : 
which  was  the  only  thing  of  consequence  to  them.  More- 
over, the  mass  of  the  ])lanters  wei'e  not  at  all  disposed  to 
make  great  sacrifices  for  their  bj'etliren  ;  lout  among  the 
men  who  feared  God,  who  had  willingly  taken  on  their 
shoulders  the  whole  burthen,  the  tie  of  religion  v^as  the 
principal  thing,  and  brotherly  duties  were  united  with  it. 
They  cheerfully  covered  the  weakness  of  the  new-comers 
with  the  garment  of  Christian  love.  "  In  spite  of  all  that 
want  of  sense,"  says  Bradford,  "  they  were  such  as  fear 
God,  cmd  th.ey  were  welcome  ;  and,  for  tlie  most  part, 
useful:"  and  thus  they  bore  the  burthen  with  joy,  in  the 
pious  ho])e,  "that  through  this  increase  of  tlie  people  of 
Christ,  and  oF  his  church  in  this  part  of  the  world,  a  rich 
harvest  would  accrue  to  him." 

But  they  were  also  willing  to  extend  the  hand  162(5 
of  charity  to  Christians  of  anot],er  persuasion. 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1(32G  a  ship,  which  was 
bound  for  Virginia,  and  had  lost  her  way,  ran  at  night 
into  one  of  the  small  bays,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  land 
which  forms  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod.  Dreading  the  Indians, 
who  next  morning  surrounded  them  in  canoes,  and  igno- 
rant wdiere  they  were,  they  were  cheered  by  the  friendly 
question,  "whether  they  were  of  the  people  of  the  gover- 
nor of  Plymouth?"  which  was  followed  by  an  offer  of  help. 
They  then  sent  some  of  their  men  to  him,  to  beg  for  as- 
sistance ;  for  they  still  hoped  to  l)e  able  to  refit  the  ship 
and  reach  A^irginia.    The  governor  came  provided  with 
the  necessary  materials  and  corn,  which,  as  well  as  hi? 
counsel,  they  accepted  with  thanks.    But  their  ship  was 
scarcely  repaired,  before  a  fi'esh  storm  drove  it  again  on 
shore,  and  so  injured  it  thnt  they  could  not  think  of  a 
further  journey.    Now  they  felt  the  benefit  of  the  vici- 
nity of  Plymouth — they  besought  the  colonists  to  take 
them  in  for  the  winter,  until  they  could  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  Virginia ;  and  this  and  every  kind  of 
assistance  was  hospitably  granted  them.    Among  the 
Virginian  planters  were  some  rich  men,  who  had  with 
them  a  great  number  of  servants,  and  wished  to  employ 
them.    They  therefore  begged  for  some  land,  that  they 
might  till  it,  and  so  pay  for  tlie  hospitable  treatment  they 
had  met  wuth  ;  and  the  great  increase  of  hands  with 
cheering  rapidity  made  fertile  a  large  piece  of  land  and 
produced  plenty  of  corn.    It  was  only  towards 
1627    the  end  of  summer  tliat  the  strangers  found  a 
convenient  opportunity  of  going  to  Virginia:  and 
the  men  of  Plymouth  had  this  time  the  joy  of  having 
made  thankful  hearts  and  of  hearing  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  their  guests  issue  from  their  home  of  thesoutli. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

riKST  X?t;GINNIiNa  of    the   colony   of  MASSACHUSETTS. 

FROM  1624  TO  1630. 

I.N  the  meantime  James  was  dead,  and  the  1625 
opinions  of  his  successor  had  brought  the  puritans 
no  change  for  the  better.  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, a  man  of  rigorous  severity,  and  a  passionate  enemy 
of  catliolicism,  inclined  certainly  somewhat  to  their  views, 
but  he  held  to  conformity  with  all  tlie  narrow-hearted  pre- 
cision of  his  predecessors  ;  and  by  and  bye,  the  reins  were 
taken  out  of  his  hand,  by  Laud,  bishop  of  London,  who 
persecuted  with  remorseless  cruelty  everything  tliat  sa- 
voured, however  distantly,  of  puritanism,  wlietlier  in 
church  or  state - 

It  consequently  appeared  to  the  heads  of  this  party 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  look  out  an  asylum,  where 
shelter  could  be  found  against  such  oppression.  One  of 
tlicir  most  respectable  preachers  named  White,  a  pastor 
in  Dorchester,  a  puritan  in  feeling  though  from  neces- 
sity a  conformist,  had  watched  with  interest  the  fate  of 
the  settlers  of  Plymouth  and  directed  the  attention  of 
his  friends  to  New  England.  Moved  by  his  influence, 
some  men  of  fortune,  of  similar  opinions,  resolved  to 
make  a  more  extensive  settlement  there,  and  so  com- 
mence a  small  colony  at  Cape  Ann,  whither  they  ac- 
cordingly sent  some  people  to  prosecute  the  fishing-trade, 
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and  settle  on  a  piece  of  ground  there,  for  whicli  it  seems 
they  had  taken  a  patent.  Not  long  after  the  niisun- 
1624    derstanding-sn  itli  Lyford  broke  out  in  Plynioiitli. 

and  some  friends,  who  had  long  felt  themselves 
disagreeably  affected  by  tlie  narrow  views  of  the  men 
of  Plymouth,  took  the  opportunity  of  separating  from 
them  and  going  to  Nantasket.*  This  was  a  do  ert 
village  of  the  Indians,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Massachusetts,  wljere  the  Plymouthers  had  previously 
built  a  house  for  the  convenience  of  ti'ading  ^^ith 
the  Indians.  Among  the  discontented  ^vas  Hoger 
Conant,  who  is  described  as  "  a  pious,  modei'ate  and 
sensible  man,"  He  was  now  invited  by  Vvhite  to 
manage  the  planting  at  Cape  Ann,  and  not  only  was 
Lyford  invited  to  become  preacher  of  the  colony,  but 
Oldham  also  to  superintend  the  trade  witli  the  natives, 
■which  however  was  not  accepted  by  liim,  he  preferring 
to  trade  singly  in  Nantasket. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  White  did  not  know 
Lyford's  contemptible  nature,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
Oldham  had  behaved  to  the  Plymouthers.  He  was 
doubtless  inclined  to  attribute  these  unhap])y  events  to 
the  narrow-hearted  eo-otism  of  the  latter,  which  drove 
forth  all  who  thought  differently  from  them.  For  those 
puritans  who  had  submitted  to  the  state  church,  from 
love  of  peace,  or  because  they  had  convinced  themselves 
tiiat  they  could  in  this  way  best  serve  God,  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  with  great  suspicion  all  who  sej)arated 
from  it;  nay,  they  decisively  rejected  the  separation, 
"  which  cut  in  two  the  body  of  Christ  thev  did 
not  want  any  other  church  than  the  chu)-ch  of  Eng- 
*  Now  called  Hull. 
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land,  but  this  was  to  be  reformed  and  parified,  and  thus 
ihoy  spent  their  strength  in  vain  endeavours  and  hoped 
on  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  but  those 
wlio,  by  their  complete  separation,  hiid  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  reform,  they  hated  as  disturbers  of  labours 
{•leasing'  to  God,  just  as  those  hated  the  mere  con- 
formists as  men  who  had  had  communion  with  idolatry, 
and  submitted  to  the  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  Christ, 
the  head  of  his  church  ;  but  we  shall  soon  see  that 
Robinson  was  right,  when  he  said  that  there  was  really 
no  diflerence  at  bottom,  and  that  in  the  pure  air  of  New 
I'^ngland,  puritanism  would  soon  grow  up  to  its  natural 
form,  till  it  developed  itself  into  a  body  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  mother  church  and  state,  and  that  the  puri- 
tans became  separatists  as  soon  as  they  conld  do  so 
unpunished. 

The  gentlemen  of  Dorchester  soon  found  their  under- 
taking so  little  profitable,  that  they  resolved  to  give  it 
up;  but  the  activity  of  White  was  such  tliat  he  speedily 
contrived  to  find  new  patrons  for  it.    He  was  admirably 
supported  by  the  wisdom  and  perseverance  of  Conant. 
The  latter  had  observed  in  the  bay  of  Massachusetts  a 
tongue  of  land  of  peculiar  fertility,  of  the  name  of 
Naumkeak,*  with  also  a  little  township  which  had    1 6"2G 
been  deserted  by  the  Indians;  and  formed  a  station 
there.    In  England,  six  wealthy  noblemen  of  the  16'28 
neighbourhood  of  Dorcliester,  with  Sir  Henrv 
Koswell  at  their  head,  united  together  in  order  to  buy  the 
patent  of  the  land  in  Massachusetts  Bay  from  the  higli 
council  of  New  England,  which  land  was  included  be- 
tween the  iVlerrimak  and  the  Charles  River,  and  lay  to 

*  The  present  Salem. 
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the  north  of  tlie  former  in  its  most  northerly  direction,  anu 
to  the  soutli  of  it  in  its  most  southerly  direction.  But  \v 
length  it  extended  over  unexplored  regions  from  tlir  At- 
lantic to  the  Silent  Sea.*  This  seems  at  first  to  have  bccü 
only  a  commercial  speculation ;  but  White  and  some  otln  r 
respectable  puritans  in  Lincolnshire  contrived  to  intore.-. 
in  this  undertaking  several  others,  and  among  tln-iii 
some  religiously  inclined  men  in  London  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, v>'ho  bought  from  the  former  a  part  of  their 
rights.  The  whole  affair  now  assumed  a  higher  chai  ;u-- 
ter,  and  it  was  openly  announced  that  the  object  was  to 
find  a  secure  place  of  retreat  for  conscientious  noncon- 
formists. 

The  influence  of  these  highly  respected  men  soon  at- 
tracted a  number  of  allies,  and  in  a  short  time  thirty  to 
forty  members  subscribed  ^1035;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year,  £745  more  towards  a  common  ]jurse 
to  begin  the  settlement  v.  ith.  Few  ventured  more  than 
£25 ;  some  £50,  and  £75  ;  Matthew  Cradock,  a  rich 
merchant  in  London,  gave  £100.  So  small  was  the  be- 
ginning of  this  great  undertaking.  The  society 
1628    was  organized;  Cradock  was  elected  governor; 

Thomas  Goffe,  deputy  governor  ;  eighteen  others 
were  chosen  to  be  assistants  ;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
John  Endecott,  one  of  the  three  remaining  original  pos- 
sessors of  the  patent,  was  sent  over  with  a  small  number 
of  attendants,  as  agents  of  the  company  and  general  di- 
rectors, till  things  should  be  more  brought  into  vv'orkin<r 
trim,  and  to  lay  plans  for  a  greater  colony. 

*  The  Silent  Sea  is  the  beautiful  name  given  by  the  Germans  to  tho 
Pacific. 
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Endecott  is  described  by  a  contemporary  as  a  man 
**  of  bold  spirit,  undaunted  but  sociable,  and  of  warm 
licart ;  loving  or  severe,  as  the  occasion  demanded  ;  a 
j^rojier  tool  to  begin  the  work  in  the  wilderness,"  His 
public  career  showed  him  to  be  one  of  those  severe  reli- 
^dous  zealots,  who  only  want  the  power  to  suppress,  with 
as  narrow  a  mind  as  iron  will,  all  that  th]-eatens  to 
<iarken  what  appears  to  them  to  be  light.  Of  upright,  but 
narrow  mind ;  willing  to  do  good,  but  still  more  willing 
to  employ  despotic  means  to  obtain  it.  Accompanied  by 
his  wife,  he  landed  in  Ts'aumkeak ;  and  there,  endowed 
with  an  active,  creative  mind,  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  now  blooming-,  commercial  town  of  Salem.  Five  or 
six  of  his  companions  immediately  scoured  the  vicinity, 
and,  traversing  twelve  miles  of  thick  forest,  came  to  an 
istlimus  formed  by  two  rivers,  where  stood  an  uninha- 
bited Indian  village.  It  was  called  Mishamum,  and  the 
inhabitants  Abergines.  They  were  ruled  by  a  chief  of 
mild,  peaceable  disposition,  whom  the  English  called 
sagamore  John.  Of  the  two  rivers,  one  has  retained  its 
Indian  name.  Mystic,  up  to  the  present  day;  the  other 
was  named  by  the  English,  Charles  River.  An  English- 
man, by  trade  a  smith,  had  settled  here  among  the  In- 
dians and  built  himself  a  house,  fenced  and  roofed. 

At  this  period  of  intolerable  oppression  in  England, 
the  desire  for  freedom  became  with  many  a  mad  licen- 
tiousness :  many  who  came  as  colonists  to  this  new 
country  threw  off  all  subserviency  to  law  and  opinion, 
and  took  to  the  wilderness,  or  withdrew  amongst  the 
Indians.  Thus,  at  Point  Shawmut,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Ciiarles  River,  a  once  episcopalian  clergyman  of  the 
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name  of  Blackstoiie,  whom  the  despotism  of  the  prelatf^ 
had  driven  fi-om  ILng'hmd,  h'ved  in  a  hut  built  by  him- 
self; and  on  a  small  island  in  the  bay,  called  Noddles 
Island,  an  Engdislnnan  of  jn'operty,  called  Samuel  Mii- 
verick,  liad  settled  and  built  himself  a  foi't,  secured  by 
four  cannon.  Althonoh  attached  to  ti)e  state-church,  and 
really  an  enemy  to  the  puritans,  he  courteously  received 
and  hospitably  entertained  any  one  of  the  new  comers 
who  visited  him  ;  probably  because  he  was  tired  of  doing 
nothing.  On  another  neigdibouring  island,  David  Thomp- 
son, a  planter  at  Piscataqua,  in  the  service  of  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  had  settled  a  couple  of  single  men  and 
called  the  island,  after  his  own  name,  Thompson's  Island. 
And  now  the  small  band  spread  still  further.  Instead 
of  remaining-  in  Naumkeak  with  the  others,  undisturbed 
at  least,  in  possession,  by  any  Indians,  (for  the  place  had 
been  quite  given  up  and  abandoned  by  the  natives,)  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  new-comers  settled,  with  Endecott's  per- 
mission, in  Mishamum  ;  wdiere,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
the  beginning  of  Charlestown  was  laid. 

Endecott,who  had  been  sent  to  govern,  in  the  interim, 
the  Avhole  district  of  the  Society  of  Massacliusetts,  found 
at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  of  employing  his  au- 
thority. In  the  year  ir)'25.  Captain  Wollaston  and  some 
companions,  all  men  of  rank  and  wealth,  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  suite,  had  settled  in  Quincy,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, a  little  west  of  Weston's  unfortunate  plantation. 

But  after  a  long,  and  excessively  costly  efibrt,  he 
1627    gave  up  the  affair,  in  order  to  try  his  fortune  in 

Virginia.  Prom  him  the  place  received  its  name 
of  Mount  Wollaston,    He  had  left  behind  him  some  of 
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}iis  servants  and  the  overseer  to  conduct  the  plantation  ; 
until  he,  with  another  of  the  company,  returned.  In  the 
retinue  of  these  noblemen  was  one  Thomas  Morton,  who 
aj)pears  to  have  come  over  here  in  1G22,  with  the  vaga- 
bonds of  Weston.  He  was  a  man  of  great  gifts,  but  of 
thoroughly  low  character:  a  ruined  pettifogger  from 
London,  who  had,  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  New  World 
to  try  his  fortune,  bought  a  small  share  in  the  undertak- 
ing. Now  that  tliey  whom  he  had  shunned  and  feared  were 
away,  he  roused  up  the  servants  to  a  complete  mutiny, 
which  ended  in  their  expelling  the  overseer  ;  declaring 
themselves  perfectly  independent,  and  beginning  a  wild, 
profligate  life.  They  sold  to  the  Indians  the  estates 
which  had  been  left  by  the,  possessors,  obtained  fresh 
ones  by  skilful  barter,  and  spent,  their  time  in  drinking- 
bouts,  and  such-like  pastimes.  On  the  first  of  May, 
they  planted  the  May-pole  in  old  English  fashion,  deck- 
ed it,  and  hung  it  round  with  indecent  verses  ;  invited  the 
Indians  to  take  part  in  their  saturnalia,  and  endea- 
voured to  out-do  one  another  in  wild  revelry. 

If  such  conduct  appears  hateful  and  contemptible  to 
every  sensible  person,  how  must  the  severe  inhabitants 
of  Plymouth  have  felt  themselves  injured  and  roused  to 
anger?  they  in  whose  eyes  the  most  innocent  dance 
round  the  May-pole  was  a  sin  which  reminded  them  of 
the  heathenish  games  of  Flora.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
tlie  mad  disorder  took  a  dangerous  turn  ;  foi",  when 
at  last  tliese  licentious  men  began  to  run  short  of  gold 
and  other  commodities,  ^Morton  set  to  work  to  sell 
arms,  powder  and  shot,  to  the  Indians,  and  taught 
them  their  use,  by  sending  them  out  to  hunt  for  him 
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and  his  company,  and  by  tliis  means  farnislied  liiin-tl: 
plentifnlly  with  game  for  his  banquets.    Tlie  Indian^ 
seized  upon  these  advantag-es  with  eiigerness ;  u.-t"! 
tbem  with  the  greatest  skill  ;  and  were  willing  to  '^'wj. 
in  return  for  these  powerful  means  of  defence,  such  grcni 
services,  that  Morton  wrote  for  more  arms  from  Eni:- 
land.    This  was  enough  to  instil  fear  into  the  planters 
scattered  about  the  country;  besides,  they  had  long 
ceased  to  be  sure  of  their  servants,  for,  at  any  dis- 
satisfaction, these  escaped  and  joined  Morton's  garlL^ 
of  whom  the  planters,  who  were  detached,  lived  in 
more  dread  than  of  the  Indians  themselves.   The  cliicT 
persons  among  them  now  resolved  to  beg  of  tlie  inlial»!- 
tants  of  Plymouth,  as  being  the  strongest,  to  take  tlie 
affair  in  hand,  and  to  put  an  end  to  this  disorder.  They 
were  the  more  willing  to  do  this,  as  they  had  on  their 
side  the  king's  strict  command  not  to  sell  any  weapons 
to  the  Indians.    They,  however,  first  endeavoured,  by 
a  mission  and  letters,  to  bring  Morton  to  a  different  kind 
of  life;  but  when  he  received  tliis  with  a  laugh  of  con- 
tempt, Standish  was  sent  against  him  with  some  armed 
men,  who  took  him  and  his  drunken  companions  prison- 
ers, after  a  desperate  defence,  and  carried  them  to  Ply- 
mouth.   From  thence  he  was  sent  by  the  first  opportu- 
nity, to  be  handed  over  to  the  council  of  New  England ; 
who,  ho'.vever,  never  even  took  any  notice  of  the  com- 
plaint of  the  settlers.    His  companions  appear  to  have 
continued  their  wild  life ;  for  when,  a  month  later,  En- 
decott  came  to  New  England,  he  made  it  his  first  busi- 
ness to  put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings ;  he  reproached 
them  in  severe  terms  for  their  profane  behaviour,  can- 
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tioned  tlieni  to  behave  better,  liad  the  may-pole  cut 
uov.n  without  any  further  ceremony,  and  named  the 
'hrii^ht  on  which  the  phmtation  was  situated,  and  which 
ihcv  had  changed  from  j^Iount  AVohaston  into  Merry 
.Mount,  in  scri])tural  terms,  Mount  Dagon. 

In  all  stages  of  growth,  there  will  never  be  any  lack 
uf  impediments  and  disturbances  from  evil-intentioned 
men.    Whatever  single  men  could  do,  was  done  by  the 
br.'ive  men  of  Plymouth  ;  who  stood,  armed  with  strength 
and  sagacity,  at  the  head  of  a  small,  scattered  band;  but 
neither  was  there  any  want  of  good-will  and  activity  to 
f.ishion  the  whole  thoroughly  to  a  regular  and  practic- 
able community.    At  their  especial  request,  the  society 
uf  ^Massachusetts  received  their  confirmation  from 
the  king  :  and  the  cliarter,  whereby  they  were  1629 
incorporated  in  perpetual  succession  ''as governor 
and  society  of  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts,  in  jN'ew 
England     tlie  latter  being  empo\A-ered  to  choose  from 
amongst  them  a  governor,  vice-governor,  and  eighteen 
assistants,  to  make  laws,  of  whicli  the  only  condition  was, 
that  they  sliould  not  be  in  contradiction  to  the  laws  of 
England  :  wlvich,  taken  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word,  excluded  religious  freedom  ;  but  this  point  was 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  the  society  did  not  hesitate  to 
expound  it  for  tlieir  benefit. 

in  an  assembly  held  at  London,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
the  form  of  government  for  the  new  colony  was  es- 
tablislied  ;  tlie  immediate  direction  of  their  affairs  w^as 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  thirteen  of  the  wisest  and  most 
honest,  experienced,  and  intelligent  men  resident  in  the 
colony ;  the  Society  in  London  certainly  reserved  for 
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itself  the  first  voice  in  all  things ;  but  the  colonial  go- 
vernment, under  the  title  of  "  governor  and  council  nf 
the  London  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  2s  cw 
England,"  were  "to  endeavour  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment to  govern  the  said  plantation  in  the  manner  most 
conducive  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  to  the  promotion 
and  advancement  of  this  hopeful  plantation,  and  to  tlie 
well-being  and  weal,  and  tlie  encouragement  of  the 
society  and  all  concerned  in  it."  Endecott  was  elected 
o:overnor.  Amon^-  his  councillors  were  three  clerjzv- 
men,  whom  the  society  had  selected  to  send  oiT. 

For  tliey  never  for  one  minute  lost  sight  of  the  object 
they  had  in  view;  namely,  to  make  the  settlement  in 
jN^ew  England  a  place  of  refuge  for  God-fearing  non- 
conformists. Two  clergymen — one  of  whom,  Iligginson, 
a  man  of  mild  doctrines  and  severe  discipline,  had 
been  forbidden  to  preach  ;  the  other,  Skelton,  who  had 
been  much  oppressed  by  the  bishops,  without  doubt 
on  account  of  the  self-will  and  fanatical  narrow- 
mindedness  which  he  afterwards  displayed — were  ready 
to  go  to  America ;  nay,  the  call  thither  appeared 
to  the  former  like  a  voice  from  God.  Besides  these 
there  was  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Bright,  who  had 
been  educated  under  Devonport,  a  respectable  puritani- 
cal preacher,  but  who  inclined  more  to  the  forms  of  the 
high  church.  These  were  formally  dispatched,  and  sala- 
ried by  the  society.  To  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Ralph 
Smith  a  free  passage  was  granted,  under  the  condition 
not  to  exercise  his  vocation  within  the  district  of  the  so- 
ciety, for  he  was  a  separatist,  and,  as  such,  regarded  with 
mistrust  by  the  puritans.  Allotted  to  different 
1629    ships,  they  went  in  the  spring  to  America.  In  the 
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course  of  the  early  part  of  summer,  not  fewer  than 
six  sliips  arrived  at  Naumkeak,  bringing-  with  them  386 
^c'{tlers,  partly  sent  out  by  the  society,  partly  brouglit 
over  at  their  own  expense  ;  of  these,  300  were  men,  the 
rt'st  women  and  children.  In  the  harvest  preceding,  an 
iijcrease  had  taken  place,  but  sickness  and  death  had 
since  thinned  their  ranks  and  checked  the  activity  of  the 
healthy  ;  when  Higginson  arrived,  lie  found,  instead  of 
a  stately  house  for  Endecott,  only  ten  miserable  huts. 
Still  the  strangers  greeted  it  as  a  haven  of  peace  and 
called  it  Salem,  in  allusion  to  the  words  of  the  psalm, 
"at  Salem  is  his  tent."  A  third  party  of  the  new^  comers, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  skilful  miner  and  engineer 
called  Graves,  whom  the  society  had  taken  into  their 
service,  proceeded  with  the  permission  of  the  gover- 
nor to  ]\Jishamum,  and  there  founded  Charlestown. 
To  eaclj  cultivator  were  at  once  allotted  two  acres  of 
land,  and  besides  this  a  large  common  hall  was  erected, 
which  afterwards  served  to  perform  divine  service  in, 
until  they  had  provided  theuiselves  with  a  regular 
church. 

More  tlian  two  hundred  of  the  newly  arrived  settlers 
remained  in  and  about  Salem,  constituting  a  very  re- 
spectable colony  with  those  whom  they  found  there, 
hut  Avho  lived  scattered  in  families  over  the  whole 
colony.  Under  Endecott's  direction  they  without 
delay  elected  Skelton  as  tlieir  pastor  and  Higginson 
to  be  their  teacher.  Bright,  who  did  not  thoroughly 
unite  ^Yith  them,  but  inclined  rather  to  the  episcopal 
church,  went  to  Cliarlestown,  and  as  he  there  met 
with  little  favour,  left  the  place  a  year  after  for 
England.     Smith,  when  he  saw  tliat  he  could  not 
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be  employed  in  Salem,  went  to  Nantasket,  the  fornur 
residence  of  Conaiit,  wliere  some  few  settlers  still  dwelt. 
Here,  in  a  miserable  but,  and  uncertain  bow  lie  was  to 
support  bimself,  be  was  found  by  some  Plymoutlicrs 
wbo  landed  in  a  fisbing  boat,  and  took  bim  back  Avith 
them  when  be  was  elected  their  pastor. 

Higg'inson  and  Skelton  had  received  their  consecra- 
tion from  the  hands  of  the  bishops,  and  bad  belonged  to 
the  non-conformist  preachers,  to  whom  it  had,  fj-om  mo- 
tives of  indulgence,  for  some  time  even  been  permitted 
to  omit  those  points  of  tbe  bturgy  which  they  princi- 
pally objected  to.  Thus  Endecott  and  the  greater  part 
of  tbe  more  respectable  of  tbe  emigrants  from  England 
had  kept  to  the  state  church,  though  more  especially 
to  the  puritanical  clergymen,  and  from  time  to  time  paid 
a  stolen  visit  to  one  of  the  conventicles,  to  season  a  little 
their  spiritual  life.  But  they  were  by  no  means  willing' 
to  take  their  chains  with  them  into  tbe  wilderness.  They 
had  hitherto  regarded  the  churcb  of  England  as  a  ti'ue, 
though  perverted  cburch,  and  had  refused  to  designate 
it,  with  the  separatists,  "  tbe  Antichrist,"  a  title  which 
according  to  their  views  only  suited  popery  ;  when  thev 
quitted  their  fatherland  tlu.'y  did  not  exclaim,  "  Faro- 
well  Babylon!  farewell  Rome!"  but  "farewell  dear 
England !"  But  they  eagerly  employed  their  free- 
dom in  throwing  off  at  one  sti'oke  their  fetteis,  and 
preacher  and  community  soon  united  to  receive  forms 
of  worship  very  different  from  those  of  the  episcopa- 
lians, and  much  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  inde- 
pendents in  Plymouth  ;  a  litui-gy,  free  extemporaneous 
prayers,  and  preachers  in  simple  black  gowns,  were  the 
principal  features  in  the  service.    Endecott  was  a  great 
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promoter  of  this  reform  ;  be  had  previously  mnde  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Plymouthers,  having  asked  and 
obtained  the  aid  of  a  piiysician  tliere  (Dr.  Fuller),  in 
several  cases  of  illness  among  the  settlers.  The  doctor, 
who  served  in  the  church  as  deacon,  had  made  him  ac- 
curately acquainted  with  their  constitution  and  disci- 
pline;  and  such  a  character  of  glowing  severity  and  fa- 
natical strangeness  had  the  separatists  obtained,  even 
among  the  other  puritans,  that  the  severe  rigorist  Ende- 
cott  was  astonished  at  tlieir  similarity  to  his  own  vicvvs 
of  a  purihed  church,  and  wrote  to  Bradford,  "  Your 
outward  form  of  divine  worship  is,  as  fnr  as  I  yet  knov/, 
no  other  than  what  is  guaranteed  by  the  testimony  of 
truth,  and  the  same  as  I  have  acknowledged  and  main- 
tained since  the  Lord  has  revealed  himself  to  me  in  grace, 
and  vcrij  dißcrent  from  w/tat  contmon  report  says  of  you ^ 
Accordingly  he  and  the  clergymen  agreed  that  ordi- 
nation, like  the  choice  of  the  pastor,  is  tbe  rigiit  of  the 
community,  and  that  tlie  former  slioidd  take  place  only 
by  laying  on  of  bands,  accompanied  by  prayers  ;  more- 
over that  the  Plymouth  church  should  be  invited  as  a 
witness  to  the  founding  of  theirs,  witliout,  liov^ever. 
thereby  involving  any  connexion,  but  that,  on  tlie 
contrary,  both  should  be  independent  one  of  tbe  otlier. 
The  church  of  England  was  not  mentioned,  but  the 
act  overthrew  her  autliority.  This  v  as  the  first 
congregational  church  founded  in  America,  aiid  after- 
wards served  tbe  others  as  a  pattern,  for  tbis  in  Ply- 
mouth bad  already  been  founded  in  England,  and  carried 
complete  to  a  foreign  soil. 

Thirty  of  the  Salem  planters  united  in  a  soleiviu 
covenant,  and  based  the  foundations  of  tiie  new  church. 

VOL.   I.  1 
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on  the  text,  "  Gatlier  tog-etlier  my  saints  unto  me  ;  tlio'^e 
that  have  made  a  covenant  with  me  by  sacrifice."  Tlic 
confession  of  faith  laid  down  in  this  covenant,  and 
written  by  Higg-inson,  breathes  a  spirit  of  Cliristian  love 
and  liuraihty ;  a  spirit  of  lofty  wisdom.  Tliere  is  in  it 
nothing  sectarian,. separative,  rejecting  ;  it  not  only  con- 
tains no  allusion  to  forms,  but  there  is  even  no  mention 
of  doctrines;  it  imposes  on  its  followers  only  a  severe 
struggle  to  make  themselves  possessors  of  the  Christian 
virtues,  awe  of  God,  liumility,  love  for  one's  neighbour, 
modesty,  and  obedience.  I^^'ay,  in  res]}eet  to  discipline 
and  recipi"ocal  watching,  those  stumbling  blocks  of  the 
puritanical  churches,  tlie  fifth  article  expressly  says,  "  in 
the  community  we  will  not,  in  order  to  display  our  gifts 
and  qualities,  be  forward  with  S])eeches  and  objections, 
or  there  cHs})iay  the  faults  of  our  brethren  and  sisters, 
but  await  a  special  call  thereto  ;"  and  in  regard  to  tlie 
democratic  tendencies  of  their  constitution,  the  seventh 
says,  "  ^^■e  hereby  vow.  to  conduct  ourselves  with  all  law- 
ful obedience  to  th.ose  who  are  set  over  us  in  the  church, 
for  we  know  t;iat  such  is  pleasing  to  God,  tliat  they  may 
have  encouragement  in  their  offices  when  their  spirits 
are  not  troubled  by  our  departure  from  right."  No  one, 
however  much  he  miglit  be  devoted  to  tlie  higli  church, 
could  have  any  thing  to  object  to  in  this  covenant.  Hence 
when  it  was  read  before  the  assembly,  summoned  for  the 
election  of  a  preacher,  it  met  with  universpJ  appi-oba- 
tion  ;  but  the  kind  of  oi'dination,  and  prayers  thereat, 
whicli  were  not  those  prescribed  by  the  common 
Prayer  Ijook — tlie  intimation  of  introducing  a  severe 
rhurcli  di>ci[)iine,  and  the  exclusion  of  some  persons  of 
bad  character — soon  sliowed  tliose  who  thought  otherwise 
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tliat  a  severe  puritan  church  was  to  he  founded  here. 
Two  respectahle  hrethren  of  the  name  of  Brown,  hoth 
^elected  hy  the  Society  of  Massacliusetis  to  be  members 
of  the  council,  and  attached  to  tlie  Episcopalian  church, 
objected  loudly  ;  but  as  they  were  not  listened  to,  they 
as.-^embled  in  their  house  a  few  wlio  thought  like  them, 
and  began  to  edify  themselves  by  reading  the  Common 
Prayer  Book. 

But  this  liberty  was  not  on  any  account  to  be  allowed 
them.     The  puritans  had  from  the   very  be<>-inni!]g 
claimed  for  themselves  the  right  to  interpret  the  Holv 
Scriptures  according  to  their  own  vicu's,  and  to  honour 
(iod  according  to  their  own  conscience.    But  they  had 
taken  up  the  idea  of  this  Christian  freedom  with  so  little 
consistency,  that  at  this  time  one  of  their  most  famous 
champions  could  say,  "  Heretics  sliould  sutfci-  death  ;  if 
this  is  bloody  and  over-drivoi,  I  am  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  content  to  be  called  so  ;"  and,  "  I  deny  tliat  any 
i^race  should  follow  repentance  ;"  and,  "  the  aut.liorities 
who  punish  murder,  and  neglect  the  breach  of  the  iirst 
commandment,  begin  at  the  wrong  end,^'  &c.    This  was 
also  revealed  by  their  conduct,  even  at  the  time  they 
were  so  oppressed,  to  all  who  thought  dilFerently  from 
themselves,  and  especially  to  the    Arians    and  the 
baptists,  wiiom  they  regarded  with  unspeakable  detes- 
tation.    Was  it  then  to  be  expected  tlüit,  when  the 
power  Avas  at  last  given  into  their  hands,  at  least  to  hold 
themselves  free  from  the  influences  of  false  doctrine 
they  sliould  have  self-denial  enough,  merely  to  appear 
consistent,  to  allow  the  snake  to  grow  from  wdiose  gripe 
they  scai'cely  thought    themselves    free,   and  which 
threatened,  if  it  grew  larger,  to  strangle  them  also  ?  Per- 
haps this  was  expecting  too  much  from  men.  They  had 
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exchanged  their  beloved  homes  for  a  wilderness,  In  order 
to  follow  undisturbed  the  narrow  way  to  salvation,  tlio 
only  one  which  their  bigoted  but  lionest  delusion  be- 
lieved to  be  acceptable  to  God.  To  allow  those  of 
another  opinion,  especially  the  devotees  of  the  prelates 
who  had  persecuted  them,  to  take  another  path  so  like 
the  old  one  from  which  they  had  just  escaped,  appeared 
to  involve  inevitably  their  expulsion  fi-om  their  own 
road  ;  for  they,  whose  patrons  had  ahvays  the  power  of 
injuring  the  little  freedom  which  had  been  conceded 
them,  must  ever  be  secret  enemies  to,  and  spies  upon 
them. 

Endecott  and  the  council  of  Massachusetts  had  been 
furnished  by  the  society  with  a  very  comprehensive 
])olice  jurisdiction.  They  were  authorised  to  appoint 
for  every  family  a  careful  and  watchful  overseer,  in  order 
to  inspect  the  labours  of  the  people  in  the  service  of  the 
society,  and  to  keep  books  of  their  conduct.  One  of 
the  first  buildings  to  be  erected  was  a  house  of  correction, 
for  the  punishment  of  trespassers,  and  the  overawing  of 
those  following  their  example.  Order  and  industry  were 
to  be  the  watchwords  of  the  nev/  colony  ;  and  as  in  Eng- 
land all  announcing  themselves  for  colonization  were  to 
be  carefully  purified  from  "  vagabondism  and  good-for- 
nothingness,"  so  were  no idle  di'ones"  to  be  allowed 
here,  and  constant  occupation  was  to  prevent  disorder  and 
crime.  Vv  ith  the  same  end  in  view,  Endecott  was  em- 
po\vered  to  send  back  without  delay  any  one  wlio  showed 
himself  incorrigible.  This  powei*  he  now  made  use  of 
in  a  very  extended  sense,  and  even  against  those  of 
whom  one  had  been  a  member  of  the  body  from  which 
he  had  received  his  power.      For  the  elder  of  the 
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brothers  Brown,  a  skilful  jurist,  had  belonged  to  the 
assistants'  council,  and  both  had  been  recommended  to 
I'^.ndecott's  especial  protection  ;  but  when  these  men  as- 
sembled round  them  a  party,  and  the  societ}'  was  threat- 
ened in  its  very  infancy  v/ith  division  into  two  parties,  the 
preachers  strove  first  by  means  of  argument  to  bring 
them  over  to  their  side,  and  when  this  had  no  eifect, 
l-^ndecott,  resolved  to  carry  out,  at  any  cost  whatever,  his 
plan  for  complete  church  discipline,  made  use  of  his 
authority,  and  sent  back  both  brothers  in  a  ship  that  was 
returning  to  England. 

These  men,  justly  exasperated,  banlslied  from  a 
colony  they  had  helped  to  create,  on  their  return 
breathed  nothinf>'  but  death  and  destruction  ai^ainst  it, 
and  it  cost  the  society  of  Massachusetts  endless  trouble 
to  lay  the  storm  that  threatened  to  destroy  them.  The 
high  church  of  England  had  in  no  way  given  up,  though 
she  might  have  neglected  her  dominion  over  jNiew  Eng- 
land. She  had  up  to  the  present  time  done  all  she 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  doing.  Ilobinson  had 
been  studiously  kept  back  from  joining  and  extending 
his  community,  and  instead  of  him  an  episcopal  clergy- 
man was  sent  thither,  in  order  to  attempt  a  division  ; 
but  this  was  not  all.  As  soon  as  the  higli  council 
of  New  England  sent  oft'  Roloert  Gorges  to  rule  over 
the  deserts  allotted  to  the  society,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  an  episcopal  clergyman  of  the  name  of 
Morell,  who  took  with  him  the  authorization  to  super- 
intend all  the  churches  of  New  England  ;  but  Morell 
was  a  man  of  strong,  sound  judgment ;  he  saw  imme- 
diately how  things  stood,  and  how  absurd  it  would  be  to 
attempt  the  direction  of  churches  which  did  not  yet  exist. 
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"Perliaps,  too,  literature  interested  him  more  tlian 
iheoloii'y  ;  he  remained  above  ri  year  in  America,  duriu'/ 
v,  ]!i(-,n  timjC  he  described  the  land  in  a  Latin  poem  of 
30  )  to  4GMJ  verses,  and  then  translated  this  into  Eni^Tish 
rhyme.  It  was  only  at  Ins  departure  that  he  casually 
mentioned  Ins  mission  and  authority  to  some  of  the  men 
of  Plym.onth.  It  was  now  with  justice  to  be  feared  that 
the  church  of  England  would  be  roused  to  greater  ac- 
tivity by  this  assoniption  of  the  seceders.  The  friends 
of  the  colony  were  therefore  anxious  to  quiet  the  two 
Srowns,  and  to  arrange  the  m.atter  in  a  manner  pecuni- 
arily advantageous  to  them.  Endecott  received  a  re- 
proof from  the  society,  and  isever  recovered  his  former 
position.* 

But  he,  in  conjiniction  with  the  clergymen  and  elders 
of  the  cluirch,  continued  to  act  with  perfect  indifference 
and  with  the  samie  decisive  though,  perha])s,  narrow- 
lieai'ted  motives.    No  one  was  admitted  to  the  church 
community  w'lo  did  not  submit  to  an  examination  of  his 
orthodoxy  and  inward  holiness  by  the  preachers  and 
elders,  or  openly  display  to  the  community  how  grace 
had  worked  in  him.    They  laid  down  the  principle  of  a 
complete  separation  of  ch.urch  from  state,  and  the  elder 
of  tlie  church  could  not  be  a  state  officer.  But  in  direct 
contradiction  to  this  was  the  fact,  that  only  members  of 
the  church  could  be  freemen  :  only  the  voices  of  the  godly 
o'ould,  in  future,  pass  current  in  the  idea  which  d  weloped 
itself  of  the  formation  of  their  community.    V\'e  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  lengtli  of  this,  in 

*  Chalmers  savs,  but  incorrectly,  lliat  the  brotliers  Brown  never  re- 
ceived any  compensution  from  tlie  society  of  Massachusetts. 
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toucbingiiponthcfoLUuIationof  Boston, so  mucliweig'litier 
ill  its  results.  Here  it  will  be  enougli  to  mention  that, 
afrer  Brown's  departure,  the  measures  of  the  leaders  found 
little  opposition.  Tlie  colonists  chiefly  belonf2;ed  to  tlie 
working-classes  and  received  fatherly  care.  Skelton  was 
a  man  of  blind  zeal,  narrow-minded,  and  of  a  temper 
soared  by  weakness  and  siiifering.  Forniei'ly  Endecott's 
tutor,  lie  now  leaned  npon  liim,  and  both  reciprocally 
exerted  great  influence  on  one  another  and  always  acted 
in  concert.  Higginson,  on  the  contrary,  was  by  nature 
liberal ;  and  Iiis  views,  like  the  church  discipline  he 
introduced,  Iiowever  bigoted  and  severe  they  may  ap- 
pear to  us,  vv'ere  suited  to  his  day.  Regular  attend- 
ance at  church  was  demanded;  family  devotions  and 
nursing  of  the  poor  made  compulsory  on  every  one ; 
])rayer  and  work  divided  their  life,  and  plea<i:ures  of 
every  kind,  as  leading  to  sin,  were  excluded. 

It  may  be  that  the  illness  which  ravaged  the  colony 
during  the  flrst  winter  had  disposed  them  but  little  to 
amusement:  the  second  party  of  emigrants  had,  du- 
ring the  voyage,  been  severely  visited  by  scurvy — that 
pest  of  the  early  days  of  sea- voyaging.  The  con- 
tagion spread  among  them  while  they  were  as 
yet  scarcely  settled,  and  before  spring  eighty  were  dead. 
Higginson  followed  soon  after.  The  Leyden  friends 
of  the  community,  who  came  over  in  tlie  same  shi['^^ 
remained  to  a  singular  extent  fi-ee. 

But  this  sorrowfulnews  did  not  in  any  wavclo'r 
the  zeal  of  the  ]Massachusetts  society.  As  soon  as 
ever  the  colonial  constitution  was  finished,  the  question 
was  started  in  one  of  the  assemblies,  whether  it  was  more 
advisable  to  transfer  the  government  to  New  England 
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or  to  trust  to  hands  and  eyes  tliree  thousand  miles 
ofYl  IMany  respectable  men  in  Lincolnshire,  among  the 
latter  John  AVinthrop,  a  country  squire  who  enjoyed 
the  highest  consideration,  had  united  themselves  to  the 
adventurers  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  play  room  for  their 
nonconformist  opinions  ;  but  they  made  the  transference 
of  the  charter  one  of  the  conditions  of  tlie  settlement  of 
tiieir  families.  The  question  was  examined  on  all  sides 
with  circumspection  and  conscientiousness  ;  and  reasons 
given  for  and  against  the  decisions.  The  main  doubt, 
whether  such  a  transference  of  their  charter  were  legal 
or  not,  as  it  had  been  conceded  to  them  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  would  administer  the  colony  just 
as  the  East  Indian  or  Virginian  company  directed 
their  atfairs,  was  settled  happily,  and  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, by  jurists  chosen  from  amongst  them.  Thus  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1629,  the  transportation  of  the  govern- 
ment charter  to  New  England  was  unanimously  agreed 
upon.  Cj'addock  and  Goffe,  though  they  voted  for 
these  rules,  resigned,  having  no  occasion  to  emigrate. 
In  their  place  John  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor, 
and  John  Humphrey  vice-governor.  Among  the  assist- 
ants also,  who  were  frequently  changed,  the  principal 
were  Isaac  Thompson,  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
noble  house  of  Lincoln  ;  Thomas  Dudley,  who  had  once 
been  a  soldier  and  afterwards  served  the  chief  as 
steward ;  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall. 

Very  important  powers  were  now  set  in  motion  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  great  undertaking  in  a  proper 
manner.  At  an  earlier  peiiod  2<U)  acres  of  land  had 
been  granted  to  each  member  of  the  company  who  con- 
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trilnited  £50,  and  50  more  for  every  individual  whom 
lie  brought  over  with  him.  As  ho^Yever  they  found  that 
the  sum  given  hy  the  adventurers,  which  was  destined 
for  commerce,  was  not  sufficient,  they  not  only  granted 
200  acres  to  every  one  who  contributed  £50,  and  more 
or  less  in  proportion,  but  also  50  acres  to  every  one  who 
went  over  at  his  own  risk.  But  the  colony  was  not  to 
serve,  like  Virginia,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  vagabonds 
and  thieves  ;  emigrants  were  not  admitted  without  ex- 
amination and  reference,  and  in  the  General  Remarks 
which  were  circulated  in  England  for  the  purposes  of 
the  undertaking,  it  was  clearl}^  stated  that  the  best  men 
alone  must  give  a  respectable  basis  to  the  daughter 
state  about  to  be  created. 

Out  of  the  adventurers  were  selected  ten  men  worthy 
of  confidence,  who  allowed  themseh'es  to  be  led  by  the 
general  wish  to  assume  for  seven  years  the  administra- 
tion of  the  capital  subscribed,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
arrangements ;  five  of  these,  Winthrop,  Johnson,  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall,  Dudley,  and  a  Mr.  Revell,  went 
over  with  them  ;  tlie  other  five,  among  whom  were 
Craddock,  and  the  future  founder  of  New  Haven,  Theo- 
philus  Caton,  who  at  first  never  thought  of  emigrating 
from  England,  remained  at  home  ;  at  the  expiration  of 
seven  yenrs  all  the  capital  and  gains  were  to  be  divided 
among  the  society  in  proportion  to  the  contributions, 
and  thereupon  the  whole  affair  be  dissolved  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  at  any  time  was  a  division  effected,  no 
mention  being  made  of  it  either  hi  the  acts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts or  in  the  diary  of  Winthrop,  which  was  draw^n 
up  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Again,  another  article, 
that  the   expense  of  fortifying   and  the  half  of  the 
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salary  of  the  clergymen,  were  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  common  funds,  does  not  appear  to  be  menlioned 
afterwards.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  raising  taxes  for  the  former,  and  liqui- 
dating the  latter  out  of  the  private  funds  ;  so  that  here 
a  link  of  continuity  is  at  once  lost. 

In  the  month  of  February  of  next  year,  a  fleet 

■«  fOf\  -  ' 

of  fourteen  ships  was  Ijn'ng  ready  in  tlio  western 
harbours  of  Great  Britain,  to  take  over  to  New  England 
TOO  or  800  enn'grants,  who  increased  in  the  course 
of  the  spring  to  1500.  Among  these  were  many  men 
of  rank  and  standing  ;  workmen  of  all  kinds,  imple- 
ments and  provisions,  2G0  cows  and  other  cattle.* 
However  small  this  number  may  appear  to  us  in  com- 
parison vrith  the  hundreds  of  thousands  whom  the  stream 
of  emigration  yearly  bears  to  the  transatlantic  havens, 
how  great  does  it  seem  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
meagre  attempts  of  their  predecessors ;  with  the  small 
])and  of  bra\'e  heroes  of  faith  who  with  undaunted 
courage  had,  Bible  in  hand,  broken  a  road  into  the  wil- 
derness !  Neglected,  encompassed  by  enepjies,  battling 
with  hunger  and  sickness,  they  stood  unshaken  like 
rocks  that  stem  the  ocean  ;  until  their  calm  com.po- 
sure,  them  endurance,  their  honesty,  brought  them  not 
only  such  respect  from  the  moderate  puritans  their 
enemies,  thai  Cotton,  one  of  the  most  respected  preachers 

*  Several  cows  and  some  horses  were  given  :ilso  to  the  coloTiists  of 
Salem.  As  regards  the  cosls  of  tran.-^port,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
compare  the  prices  of  the  emigrutiun  period,  in  wliicli  we  live,  with  those 
of  the  transports.  At  that  time  the  undertakers  of  colonization  ])Icdged 
tliemselves  to  take  goods  at  £1  per  ton  to,  and  at  £2  from  America; 
every  grown  person  at  £5,  exclusive  of  ])rovisions.  Of  the  Salem  emi- 
grants we  find  the  cost  of  transport  set  down  at  £15  per  head,  including 
provisions. — Prince,  25ü,  G8. 
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of  lliis  clciss,  recommended  them  at  their  departure  to 
employ  the  counsel  and  experience  of  the  men  of  Pl\'- 
nioulh  on  all  occasions ;  but  it  even  procured  them 
IVom  the  council  of  New  England  the  honourable  tes- 
liiuony  of  the  charter,  which  assured  them  complete  in- 
dependence. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PROCEEDINGS     OF     THE     COUNCIL     OF    NEW  ENGI^VND. 
CONDITION  OF  THE  COLONY   OF  PLYMOUTH. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  interest  of  this  council 
(called  also  the  society  of  Plymoütli)  in  America  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  the  sale  of  patents,  after  their  mo- 
nopoly of  trade  and  fishing  had  met  with  such  oppo- 
sition.   One  part  of  the  land  sold  to  the  adventurers 
of  Massachusetts  had  been  already  bartered  away  to 
Weston;  another  to  Captain  AVollaston  and  his  com- 
rades; a  third,  perhaps  the  same  for  which  Weston 
had  already  paid,  to  Robert  Gorges.    We  do  not  find 
that  the  adventurers  made  any  opposition  to  the  right 
acquired  by  the  others,  or  that  these  rights  had  been 
satisfied  by  them.     A  new  patent  was  also  granted 
to  Colonel  Mason,  which  embraced  pretty  nearly  all 
the  present  state  of  New  Hampshire,  comprising  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  the  land  bought  by  the  society  of  Massa- 
chusetts.   In  spite  of  this  Hilton,  who  had  come  to 
the  country  in  the  service  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
but  soon  after  begun  a  colony  at  his  own  expense  in 
Piscataqua,  received  in  the  following  year  a  portion  of 
land  from  the  society  of  Plymouth,  wliich  was  not  in 
the  boundary  of  the  district  sold  to  Colonel  Mason. 
Jlis  settlement  grew,  little  by  little,  into  a  respectable 
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place.  In  Maine  also,  the  lands  were  repeatedly  sold, 
on  wliicli  occasion  excursions  were  even  made  into  the 
French  territory.  The  definitions  of  the  boundaries 
were  often  couched  in  very  obscure  terms,  and,  like  the 
incomplete  maps  of  that  time,  without  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  land,  and  their  realization  left  to  the 
right  of  the  strongest.  Hostile  collisions,  disorders,  and 
endless  disputes  about  rights,  by  which  later  generations 
suffered,  were  the  inevitable  results. 

The  men  of  Plymouth  also  received,  as  has  ^Q'^o 
been  stated,  a  patent  for  the  land  which  they 
had  already  in  fact  possessed  for  nine  years.  It  em- 
braced, besides  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  bay  of  Cape 
Cod,  a  district  of  about  ten  miles  broad  and  eleven 
long  ;  and  allowed  them  full  liberty  to  conduct  their 
own  affairs,  to  carry  on  a  trade,  and  to  make  their  own 
laws,  so  far  as  these  were  not  inconsistent  with  those  of 
England.  The  same  document,  addressed  to  William 
Bradford  and  his  companions,  granted  to  them  a  right 
to  a  more  considerable  stretcli  of  land  on  the  Kenne- 
beck  than  their  previous  patent.  Although  it  had  cost 
them  a  considerable  sum,  it  yet  remained  incomplete, 
from  not  having  received  the  king's  signature,  which 
was  afterwards  refused  under  all  sorts  of  pretexts, 
though  at  first  only  withheld  by  accidental  circum- 
stances. But  we  neither  find  that  this  event  had  the 
slightest  influence  in  point  of  fact,  nor  that  their  right 
to  the  land,  or  to  the  jurisdiction,  was  on  this  account 
ever  called  into  question  ;  nor  that  they  ever  felt  them- 
selves less  secure  in  their  rights,  although  they  gave 
themselves  much  trouble  to  obtain  this  signature,  in 
order  to  complete  the  form.    The  patent  was  drawn  u}> 
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in  the  name  of  Bradford  and  his  companions,  and  lirul 
been  paid  for  by  the  undertcikers  of  1627  alone;  but  ii 
^vas!  g'iven  np  to  the  government,  vAth  very  little  reser- 
vation of  land  for  himself  and  them,  so  soon  as  ITb 
countrymen  expressed  a  wish  about  it.  This  is  the 
period  when  the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  which  lia- 
hitherto  exclusively  occupied  our  attention,  falls  into 
the  background.  Larger  masses,,  composed  of  nioic 
diverse  elements,  and  producing  more  important  effects, 
now  roll  before  our  view  over  the  settlements  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut ;  until  the  simple,  serenely 
secluded  existence  of  the  original  settlers  vanislies  com- 
pletely in  the  relaxed,  but  more  expanded,  life  of  the 
others.  A  condensed  view  of  their  situation  before  we 
part,  in  order  to  regard  Plymouth  still  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  growing  body,  will  perhaps  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  reader. 

The  colony  of  Plymouth,  which  had  begun  with  a 
hundred  members,  had  increased  to  about  four  hun- 
dred. The  disproportionate  mortality  which  had  taken 
place  during  the  first  months,  was  almost  counter- 
balanced by  the  very  small  number  of  deaths  in  tlie 
time  following.  Nevertheless,  the  meagre  increase  can- 
not astonish  us,  when  we  consider  how  very  little  at- 
traction the  one-sided  opinions  and  severe  discipline  of 
the  men  of  Plymouth  must  have  had  for  planters  of 
another  creed,  encouraging  none  but  men  holding  the 
same  belief  to  settle  among  them  ;  nay,  poor  as  they 
were,  they  even  rather  sent  back  to  England  the  non- 
acceptable  new-comers,  than  expose  their  select  com- 
munity to  the  evil  influence  of  heterogeneous  elements. 
No  one  will  dispute   with  them,  who  had  sought  out  a 
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(]i>taiit  corner  of  the  earth  in  order  to  worsliip  God  in 
}ieace  and  unity,  the  right  to  exclude  from  their  com- 
iiHinity  tliose  who  held  another  opinion.  Their  numbei' 
-atisticd  tliein,  and  \vas  about  tlie  same  that  their  com- 
iinniiry  had  once  had.  Besides,  the  adjoining-  patclK's 
of  ground  were  the  stoniest  and  most  unfruitful  soil  in 
^rassachusetts,  and  the  settlers,  as  we  liave  above  re- 
lated, Avhen  they  for  the  fli'st  time  sailed  into  the  Bay 
of  Massachusetts,  complained  loudly  that  they  had  not 
rather  pitched  their  tents  here  instead  of  having  been 
driven  by  the  inclement  season  to  the  most  thankless 
i])ot  in  iS^ew  England. 

i\Ioreover,  they  always  contemplated  a  change  of 
settlement,  and  in  the  year  1644  the  plan  was  drawn 
up  ;  and  the  resolution  was  taken  to  transport  the  whole 
church  formally  to  jS'awset,  their  first  landing-  place  on 
Cape  Cod  ;  but  they  soon  saw  that  they  would  be 
there  but  little  bettered  as  to  the  soil,  and  that  all  the 
trouble  they  had  had  in  cultivating  Plymouth  would 
be  lost ;  but  the  place  was  already  bought  and  some 
malcontents  betook  themselves  to  it,  whence  arose 
the  village  of  Eastham.  At  an  earlier  date  many  of 
them  had  sought  out  better  fields  in  the  north,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plymouth.  Among  these  was 
Standish,  in  honour  of  whom  the  settlement  was  called 
Duxborough.  In  the  year  1632,  when  the  colony  had 
considerably  increased,  settlers  enough  had  come  together 
to  form  a  community  ;  and  as  going  to  Plymouth  to 
church  was  burthensome  to  th-em,  and  they  were  for- 
mally liberated  from  the  community,  they  built  them- 
selves a  new  house  of  God  and  elected  a  preacher 
called  Partridge,  formerly  belonging  to  the  church  of 
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England,  who,  in  tlie  taste  of  his  time,  used  to  call  him- 
self "  The  Partridge  that  ^Yas  chased  in  the  mountain 
forest  till  it  took  its  flight  over  the  ocean  to  Tsew 
England." 

In  the  same  way  sprang  up,  in  tempting  meadow  huuh, 
not  far  distant  from  the  sea,  Scituate  and  Marshfield, 
where  Winslow  settled  in  the  very  place  which  now- 
a-days  helps  to  form  the  summer  residence  of  Daniel 
Webster.  Further  inland  arose  Bridgevvater  and 
Middleborough.  In  1640  the  colonists  of  Plymouth 
had  spread  over  eight  settlements;  in  1686,  when  the 
colony  was  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Plymouth, 
Barnstaple  and  Bristol,  they  had  twenty  inhabited 
towns. 

The  constitution  and  government  of  this  colony  were 
a  strange,  and  in  our  time  scarcely  intelligible,  mixture 
of  theocratic  and  patriarchical  simplicity  with  demagogic 
freedom.  It  long  existed  in  complete  harmony  as  a 
"  pure,  unmixed,  and  complete  democracy,  where  all  the 
power  was  exclusively  used  by  the  whole  body  of  the  bur- 
gesses or  coadjutors,"  without  organized  constitution,  as  a 
free  united  society ;  and  tlieir  only  holders  of  power,  the 
governor  and  his  assistants,*  held  their  authority  more  by 
the  general  consent  than  by  a  legally  fixed  power.  For 
more  than  eighteen  years  this  governor,  and  assistants, 
chosen  for  him  by  the  citizens,  were  the  only  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  In  1630  the  towns  first  began  to  send 
deputies  to  the  legislature.  The  ofhce  of  justice  of  peace 
was  unknown ;  courts  were  held  in  the  general  assembly 

•Select  men,  that  is,  police  officers^  were  first  chosen  in  IG  10 ;  and  in 
16GG  their  duties  were  expanded. 
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before  jurymen,  who,  twelve  in  number,  were  chosen 
out  of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  In  1623  we  find 
the  first  example  of  such  a  court ;  the  punishments 
}ireviously  inflicted  had  been  awarded  by  the  governor 
und  assistants,  after  sundry  examinations,  and  according 
to  their  own  judgment,  without  ever  finding  opposition  : 
in  1634  the  assembling  of  the  governor  and  his  assis- 
tants constituted  for  the  first  time  a  legal  court  of 
justice. 

In  1636  they  composed  their  first  book  of  law,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  General  Fundamentals  of  the 
colony  of  Plymouth."  The  first  article  decrees  that 
no  act,  tax,  law,  or  ordination,  shall  in  future  be  made 
or  imposed  on  them  without  the  consent  of  the  burgesses 
or  their  legal  representatives.  The  second,  that,  for  the 
better  conducting  of  the  afl'airs  of  the  colony,  there 
shall  be  chosen  every  year  a  governor,  vice-governor, 
and  assistant.  Only  members  of  the  church  could  be 
burgesses.  Altogether  the  book  introduced  no  novelties, 
and  only  brought  together  what  had  been  previously 
executed  without  forms.  In  civic  affairs  one  of  the  more 
respectable  and  most  trustworthy  members  was  elected 
umpire,  or  the  parties  were  reconciled  in  a  friendly 
manner,  in  which  brotherly  love  jirevailed.  Thus,  in 
the  year  1633,  when  Winslow  first  officiated  as  go- 
vernor, after  Bradford  had  uninterruptedly  filled  the 
difficult  office  for  twelve  years,  one  of  the  assistants  was 
deputed  by  the  court  to  pay  certain  debts  out  of  tlie 
property  left  at  the  death  of  a  married  couple,  of  the 
name  of  Gadbertson,  while  the  brother  of  the  wife,  Isaac 
AUerton,  who  had  by  far  the  most  to  claim,  freely  waived 
it  until  all  the  others  were  satisfied.     In  general  the 
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laws  of  England  jmssetl  current,  and  AVinslow,  in  one  of 
his  defences,  states,  that    he  had  himself  taken  his 
statute  book  with  him  to  the  court  to  consult ;  and 
during  their  long  stay  in  Holland  tliey  might  well  have 
forgotten  some  parts  of  it,  more  particularly  as  it  a]:)penrs 
that  there  were  no  regular  jurists  among  them*.  Tliey 
also  in  a  great  measure  regulated  their  conduct  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  IMoses,  without,  however,  like  the 
Massachussetters,  adopting  all  its  bloody  severity.  In 
1630  an  execution  was  found  necessary.  John  BiUingtoii, 
the  same  on  whom  the  first  act  of  punishment  was  exe- 
cuted after  their  settling  here,  had,  out  of  revenge,  waited 
in  ambush  for  one  of  his  companions  and  shot  him. 
They,  however,  did  not  decide  upon  the  punishment  of 
death  without  mature  consideration.  "  In  his  trial,"  says 
Bradford,  "  we  have  done  all  that  Avas  right ;  he  was 
found  guilty  both  before  a  grand  and  a  petty  jury.  We 
have  also  asked  counsel  of  Mr.  AVintlu'op  and  other  able 
men  of  Massachusetts,  who  all  agreed  that  he  must  die 
and  that  the  land  must  be  purified  from  blood."  Eight 
years  after,  they  were  less  particular,  and  executed  at 
once  three  men  who  had  slain  an  Indian  to  rob  him. 

As  v/as  expressly  stated,  the  law  of  God,  that  is  the 
code  drawn  up  by  Moses  for  the  Jews,  formed  the  basis 
of  their  newly  published  fundamentals,  which  in  the  sixty 
years  of  their  independent  existence  were  several  times 
renewed  without  their  character  being  in  the  least 
altered.    Death  was  only  adjudged  for  rebellion  against 

*  "  We  follow  the  customs  and  usiiges  of  England  so  far  as  our  position 
allows  ;  but  as  the  garments  of  a  grown  ui)  nuiu,  pat  upon  a  child,  would 
rather  oppress  and  stifle  thiiii  cover  and  shelter  it,  as  being  too  heavy  ;  so 
I  have  often  said  that  the  laws  of  England,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  too  un- 
wieldy for  our  weak  state." — New  England's  Salamander. 
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tiie  king',  nuirder,  and  a  com  pact  witli  the  devil  by  M'itcl)- 
crafl  ;  the  other  piiiiisliments  wei'e  iiii|>risonmeiU  in  tlie 
-toc']<;s  and  Hogii-ing",  but  pn-incipally  fines. — A  prison 
was  first  built  in  164L  The  police  laws,  ■which  made 
their  way  into  the  interior  of  families  in  a  manner  which 
arouses  indig-nation — the  body  having-  generally,  in  |)a- 
triarchal  fashion,  constituted  itself  watcliers  of  the  disci- 
j)hne  and  morals  of  individuals — were  of  I'uthless  severity. 
It  was  one  of  tlie  duties  of  the  select  men,  w  ho  were 
the  police  officials,  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  families, 
and  particularly  to  take  cognizance  of  neglect  of  church- 
going,  No  young  man  could  dwell  alone  or  join  a 
family  witliout  the  consent  of  the  select  men.  Cursin<]^ 
was  punished  with  three  hours  sitting  in  tlie  stocks ; 
lying,  with  two  liours,  or  a  fine  of  lOs.  We  even 
find  that  tlie  latter  was  sometimes  more  severely 
punished,  'as  for  instance — H.  S.  for  having  lied  in 
saying  that  he  saw^  whales,  '20s.  fine.  Some  lies, 
which  injured  the  weal  of  the  community,  were  in 
1669  punished  with  a  fine  of  £5  ;  in  case  of  inability  to 
pay,  bodily  punishment  w^as  resorted  to.  Neglect  of 
going  to  church  was  punished  each  time  with  a  fine  of 
OS.  to  IO5.,  according  to  circumstances.  Overcharg- 
ing in  trade  was  severely  fined.  We  read  that 
T.  C.  was  fined  SO^-.,  because  he  had  sold  for 
15s.  a  pair  of  boots  which  liad  only  cost  him  10s.  ;  and 
a  proportionate  fine  for  selling  rye  ütos.  a  bushel,  which 
had  only  cost  him  4s  ;  and  beer  for  2d.  a  quart  whicli 
was  only  worth  Id.  Inlaying  at  cards  was  punished 
with  a  fine  of  505.  Servants  and  children  who 
played  at  dice,  or  other  forbidden  games,  were  to  be 
chastised,  at  first  by  their  masters  or  parents  ;  for  a 
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second  offence  publicly  wliipped.  He  who  propoul 
marriage  to  a  servant  girl  without  having  first  obtJiincd 
the  consent  of  her  father  and  master  was  punislied, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  with  bodily 
chastisement,  or  mulcted  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  i'o. 
He  who  denied  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  guide  of 
life  was  punished  also  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge, 
bodily,  with  the  proviso  that  neither  limb  nor  life  should 
be  endangered. 

The  following    cases  will  characterize  the  laws  of 
Plymouth  : — T.  S.,  for  drinking  too  much,  106\  R.  AV. 
and  M.  0.,  for  marrying  without    the    consent  of 
their  parents,  £10,  and  imprisonment  so  long  as  the 
judges  should  think  proper.    E.  M.  for  assisting,  20^, 
H.R.,  for  having  insulted  her  husband,  was  condemned 
to  be  publicly  whipped,  and  pardoned  at  the  urgent 
request  of  herself  and  otliers,  with  a  warning  for  the 
next  time.    11.  B.,  cited  before  the  court  for  having 
spoken  contemptuously  of  psalm  singing,  as  he  expressed 
himself  penitent,  was  only  sharply  cautioned  against 
repetition.    N.  B.  and  J.  P.  20^.  for  making  a  noise  in 
the  church  of  Duxborougli ;  besides  this,  they  were  both 
sentenced  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  bound  in  a  public 
place  to  a  post,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  on  which 
were    written  their  misdemeanors.    Mistress-'  J.  B. 
for  slander,  was  condemned  to  sit  in  the  stocks  so  long 
as  the  court  should  tliink  fit,  also  with  a  paper  about 
her  head,  on  whicli  her  misdemeanor  was  to  be  written 
in  large  letters.     But  sin  against  the  solemnity  of 
the  sabbath  was  taken  cognizance  of  with  especial  seve- 

*  The  title  Mistress  was  at  that  time  given  also  to  unmarried  ladies. 
Jn  every  case  it  denoted  a  person  of  station. 
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ritv.     The  puritans  bad  declared  themselves  with  oiie- 
^Idi-d   narrowness    against    the    heathenish,  Jewish 
hiillowing  of  the  place  ;  but,  \vitli  very  little  consistency, 
h;i(l  retained  the   idea  of  b.allowing  the  time.  The 
church  for  them  was  not  a  holy  place,  nor  the  priest  a 
buly  person  ;  but  the  sabbntli,  for  the  heatlienisli  name 
Sunday  was  an  abomination  in  tljeir  eyes,  was  a  holy 
dav,  to  be  devoted  to  entire  repose  from  all  the  duties 
and   claims  of  the  material  world,  and  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  God.    While  they  defended  with 
Scripture  quotations  every  aberration  from  the  church  of 
Eui^dand,  they  left  without  comment  those  words  of  the 
apostle  which  free  the  Cliristian  from  the  law  of  the 
Jewish  celebration  of  the  sabbath  ;  "  One  man  esteemeth 
one  day  above  another  ;  another  esteemeth  every  day 
alike.    Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  Iiis  o\yn 
mind.    He  that  regardeth  the  day  regardeth  it  to  the 
Lord,  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day  regardeth  it 
not  to  the  Lord."    iN^ay,  they  read  Iiis  command,  "Let 
no  man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in 
respect  of  an  holiday,  or  of  the  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath 
dav  ;"  and  his  reproof,  "Ye  observe  days  andmontlis,  and 
times  and  years.    How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weakened 
beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  to  be  again  in 
bondage  ;" — but  without  noticing  either.  They  had  come 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  a  Ch^ristian's  devotion  should  not 
be  limited  to  a  particular  place,  and  not  even  to  a  cer- 
tain day,  but  that  his  whole  life  should  be  entwined  with 
the  thought  of  God;  but  that  for  liim  every  day  should 
be  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  as  yet  strange  to  them,  and 
the  punishment  for  breach  of  the  sabbath  was,  as  being 
the  sin  against  God,  in  all  puritanical  states,  tlie  most 
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severe  of  any  ;  but  even  liere  the  men  at  Plynioutli  wore 
in  some  degree  reasonable,  and  did  not  affix  the  punish- 
ment of  death  to  sabbath  breaking,  astlie  Jews  and  tlic 
men  of  Massachusetts  did.  A  üne  of  2()s.  or  3n,s\ 
and  a  few  hours  in  the  stocks,  or  public  whippiu;:, 
were  the  atonements  for  tlie  offence  of  being  found 
at  any  kind  of  work  on  Sunday,  or  at  business,  or  on  a 
journey.  Such  as  w^ere  compelled  by  necessity  to  travel, 
had  to  provide  themselves  with  a  written  ])ermit.  The 
peering  eye  of  the  church  penetrated  into  the  most  private 
sanctuaries  of  families.  J.  'W.  received  ft  severe  repri- 
mand from  the  court  for  having  written  a  note  about 
ordinary  business  on  the  day  of  the  Lord.  W.  II.  was 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  lös.,  for  having  brought  in 
wood  on  a  sabbath,  perhaps  destined  to  prepare  dinner 
for  his  family. 

The  church  was  thus  the  real  ruler,  although  no  civic 
power  was  conceded  to  her,  and  her  punishments  were 
limited  to  mere  reproofs  and  exclusion.  A  species  of 
church  aristocracy  naturally  arose  from  making  mendjer- 
ship  of  the  church  an  indispensable  recpiisite  for  attain- 
ing the  citizenship,  besides  creating  a  system  of  hypocrisy 
and  show-holiness.  It  was  not  the  priesthood  v.diich 
ruled,  but  the  church  community,  "  the  elect,"  to  wdioni 
God  had  declared  himself  ;  "  the  holy  of  the  Loj-d,"  bv 
whose  voice  the  Lord  spake.  It  is  tlierefore  not  st]-ange 
that  the  elements  of  opposition,  which  lay  hidden  in 
the  breast  of  every  lover  of  freedom,  at  first  developed 
themselves  in  their  church.  So  long  as  they  lived  in 
complete  seclusion  from  the  woi'ld  tliey  were  well 
secured  against  falling  off  and  innovation,  though  even 
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Lvford,  who  did  not  obtain  much  esteem,  met  witli 
some  adlierents  ;  but  when  the  po])nlation  of  Massachu- 
setts ]>oured  out  from  all  parts  of  Eng-Iand,  sects  soon 
formed,  and  as  early  as  1637,  they  were  obliged  to  ex- 
fhule  some  from  the  holy  community,  not  on  account  of 
Liudlcss  conduct,  but  "  because  of  their  detestable 
opinions."  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  quakers  made 
an  irruption  on  the  churches  of  New  Eugland,  their 
jiersevering-  Intrusion  brought  over  not  a  few  to  tlieir 
side  and  tlie  churcli  of  Plymouth  had  to  battle  hard 
against  "these  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  threatened 
to  corrupt  the  poor  fiocks  of  Chiist  "  Moreover,  their  dis- 
content vv'ith  the  position  and  the  soil,  and  the  numerous 
daughter  churches  which  were  in  consequence  formed 
in  other  places,  threatened  the  church  of  Plymouth 
^vith  decay.  "  In  such  a  manner,"  the  church  re- 
gisters complain,  was  the  poor  church  forsaken,  like 
an  aged  mother  by  her  children  (though  they  do  not 
forget  her  love),  in  respect  to  all  her  personal  ca])a- 
citv  for  assistance  and  actual  bodily  presence  ;  for 
her  old  members  had  mostly  been  carried  off  by  death, 
and  such  as  remained  out  of  ancient  tin]es,  trans- 
planted like  children  into  other  families,  and  she, 
like  a  widow,  left  to  her  ti'nst  in  God." 

The  pastors  never  seem  to  have  felt  themselves 
quite  comfortable  about  the  constitution  of  inde])en- 
dent  churches.  Their  personal  influence  was  at  times 
very  great,  but  in  tlieir  official  importance  they  found 
themselves  much  impeded  by  the  constant  control, 
not  only  of  the  community  in  general,  but  also  of 
each   individual  biother,  and   their  pastoral  as  v/ell 
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as  their  preaching  duties  transferred  to  all  incnibcr>; 
for  those  better  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  especially 
the  "  blessed  of  God,"  were  accustomed  to  be  sum- 
moned by  the  leading  elder  to    expound  and  pro- 
])hecy,  and  to  let  their  light  shine  by  prayers  before 
their  community.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  especlallv 
averse  to  a  "  learned  priesthood."    From  the  beginning' 
also  an  evil  star  had  ruled  over  their  choice  of  preachers. 
Bitterly  undeceived  in  their  hopes  of  a  junction  with 
Robinson, they  had  been  obliged  to  battle  against  Ly ford's 
hypocrisy,  the  craziness  of  Rogers,  and  the  inefnciency 
of  kSmith  ;  so  when  Roger  A\^illiams  preached  to  them, 
whose  abrupt  separation  from  the  episcopal  chureli  gave 
them  promise,  vrhilst  his  eccentricities,  and  especially  tlie 
liberality  of  his  views,  were  disagreeable  to  tlieni.  IS'oiie 
of   their  preachers,  though  worthy  men,  and  <piite  in 
accordance  with  tliem  in  point  of   doctrine,  could  stay 
with  them  any  length  of  time.    Norton,  who  came  from 
England,  and  landed  in  Plymouth,  and  who  was  fixed 
upon  to  be  their  shepherd,  left  them  half-a-ycar  after. 
During  the  longer  tenure  of  ofHce  of  his  successors,  their 
was  no  want  of  manifold  bickering.  Epiiraim  Little  wlio 
died  in  1069, was  the  first  preaclier  that  ended  his  days 
in  Plymouth.    In  1G62  it  was  determined,  at  a  synod 
of  all  the  New  England  churches,  that  all  the  baptized 
are  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  regarded  as  members  of 
the  Christian  church,  and  shall  enjoy  their  privileges. 
The  only  thing  they   reserved  for  tlie  "  born  au"ain" 
was  the  enjoyment  of  the  communion,  making  church 
brotherhood  a  condition  of  the  civic  station,  the  exchi- 
siveness  of  which,  in  a  state  founded  by  brothers  of 
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ri  church,  and  from  which  they  wished  to  exclude  all 
who  thought  otherwise,  may  in  some  measure  be  pre- 
supposed, and  does  not  require  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
j>articular  kind  of  illiberality,  first  excited  murmurs  in  a 
]ar<j;er  community.  The  colonists  of  Massachusetts  had, 
under  conditions  of  worldly  profit,  invited  settlers,  in 
order  to  increase  their  capital  Those  of  Plymouth  re- 
jected all  of  a  dirierent  belief,  without  asking  if  the 
increase  of  sti'ength  tliey  would  gain  by  admitting 
them  could  be  of  any  use  to  them.  Here,  as  well  as 
rliere,  men  began  in  16(34-  to  be  less  severe  in  demand- 
ing, and,  twenty  years  after,  this  condition  of  ci\  ic  dignity 
was  quite  abandoned. 

But  however  men  may  think  of  the  political  and 
church  system  of  the  colonists  of  Plymouth,  no  one  who 
takes  into  consideration  the  difficulties  amd  dangers 
through  which  God's  dispensation  led  them,  and  who 
traces  the  course  of  tlieir  painful  passage  to  pros- 
perity, can  refuse  his  esteem  and  sympathy  to  those 
(rod-fearing  men  who  fi]-st  broke  into  tlie  wilderness. 
Even  tlieir  opponents  coidess  that  they  strove  with 
heroic  spirit  against  misfortune,  and  enjoyed  pros- 
perity with  moderation  and  wisdom.  They  hadbouglit, 
with  the  greatest  sacrifices,  the  right  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  religious  opinions;  no  reasonable  person 
will  contest  them  the  right  of  excluding  those  who 
thought  ditferently  from  their  community,  selected 
from  the  whole  state,  to  maintain  for  tliemselves  the 
corner  of  the  earth  whi(di  th(^y  itad  made  fertile  with 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  II'  vv'e  cannot  tlien  admire 
their  wisdom,  we  have  certainly  no  right  to  complain 
of  tlieir  intolerance.    Brewster  and  Eradlbrd,  wlio,  next 
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to  Eoi/in?on,  had  tlie  most  intinence  over  the  coniuiu- 
nitVjVrcre  possessed  of  a  ])are Christian  spirit — that  is,  llic 
spirit  of  love.  Both  participated  but  very  Httle  in  tlir 
over-strict  na.ture  of  the  elder  separatists,  of  which  \\v 
have  alreadv  seen  an  example  in  their  attacks  on  John- 
son's wife,  Bradford,  who  communicates  the  fact,  spenk-> 
of  it  with  deep  disgust.*  The  opinion  of  these  two  excel- 
lent men  could  not  fail  to  influence  the  spirits  of  the 
commonw^ealth. 

In  fact,  the  citizens  of  Plymouth  showed  themselves, 
in  regard  to  religious  toleration,  not  only  more  tolerant, 
but  of  much  freer  spirit  than  their  brothers  in  Boston. 
The  course    of   this    history  will    show  that  Hoger 
"Williams,  though  foreign  to  tlieir  views,  led  a  peaceuhle 
life  among  tliem,  and  that  the  unlucky  entliusiast,  Amic 
Hutchinso)!,  and  her  frienels,  found  an  asylum  among 
them  when  the  Boston  community  drove  them  away, 
Nay,  they  even  wished  to  allow  one  of  their  preachers,  of 
the  name  of  Chancey,  whom  they  really  honoured  very 
much,  to  baptize  by  immersion,  as  he  had  declared  this 
to  be  alone  the  right  kind  of  baptism,  provided  he  would 
only  consent  to  extend  the  s|)rin kling  to  those  cases 
where  it  was  wanted.    Certainly,  a  rare  example  of  tole- 
ration in  the  first  lialf  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

*  Bradford  relates  an  anecdote  of  his  tour  wliicli  rliaractcriscs;  tlic 
spirit  of  the  old  severe  pnritiins.  A  pious  countryman,  who  liad 
long  been  in  prison,  and  now  wi^,litL'd  to  leave  the  kingdom,  fir.-.t  visited 
an  old  woman,  who  had  formerly  l)ot,'n  very  klnö  and  helijfal  to  him. 
At  the  parting  embrace,  the  half-blind  matron  discovered  that  he, 
clothed  in  coarse  grey  cloth,  still  wore  a  collnr,  which,  though  of  the 
most  ordinär}' linen,  and  iiotwortl)  more  than  three-pence,  had  been  made 
stiff  witli  starcii.  "  .She  at  unce  broke  out  into  violent  reproaclies  about 
this  vain  worldly  ornament,  and  prophesied  tl)at  if  he  did  homage  to 
Satan  by  sinful  vanity,  llie  Lord  would  not  bless  Iiis  journey. — Diulorjue 
in  ('hraniclcs,  -147. 
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Tliey  treated  tlje  qiiakei's  ^vitliout  any  forljcarance, 
Latin  no  way  with  that  barbarous  severity  which  v.a-. 
meted  out  to  tlieru  in  tlie  neighbouring-  colonies;  and 
tlic  irrepressible  obtrusion  with  wliich  this  strange  sect, 
in  all  the  youthful  glow  of  life,  threw  themselves  in  tlie 
way  of  persecution,  and  with  defiant  brow  courted 
martyrdom,  may  in  soine  nicasure  excuse  tlie  antliori- 
tics,  annoyed  and  abused  by  them  in  every  possible 
way  ;  although,  jierhaps,  they  sometimes  n)isused  their 
right  of  punishing  distui-bers  of  the  peace.  Althougli 
faith  stood  liiglier  than  love  among  tlie  Christian  virtues 
of  the  men  of  Plymouth,  yet  this  was  by  no  means 
rare  among  theiTi  ;  only  they  used  it  more  for  tlie  sal- 
vation of  their  bi'ethren,  than  in  forgiveness  of  their 
sins. 

The  strictest  unselfishness  was  ol.jserved  in  tlic  adnii- 
nistration  of  the  civic  alfairs.  The  governor,  with  all 
his  hard  work,  for  a  loiig  time  had  no  sahiry.  At  last, 
In  1665,  a  petty  allowance  of  £50  a-year  v.  as  accorded 
him.  So  little  ambition  was  there  to  become  possessed 
of  places  in  authority,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fix  a 
fine  on  those  who  declined  them.  Tlie  strictest  integrity 
reigned  in  all  their  intercourse  vv'ith  the  Indians.  V/e 
have  seen  how  conscientiously  they  r(>p-aid,  in  si.^ 
montiiS,  the  corn,  which  at  tiielr  ai'riv;!l  tliey  found 
buried  in  tlie  eartli.  The  laufl  on  wliich  they  settled  lay 
blight-stricken  and  forlorn,  and  tlie  liindred  of  its  for- 
mer possessors  voluntarily  ceded  to  the  settlers  their 
riglits  in  it.  "  I  think,"  v^  rites,  in  1075,  governor 
Josiah  Winslow,  son  of  Edward  ^/v'in^lov;,  "  I  may 
safely  say  that  before  the  present  trouljles  brol-ie  or.t, 
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the  English  had  not  a  foot  of  land  in  these  colonics 
which  they  had  not  procured  by  fair  purchase."  The 
liistory  of  these  disturbances,  and  the  participation  of 
IS'ew  En2:Land  in  them,  belongs  to  the  General  History 
of  Tsew  England. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

COLONY     OP     MASSACHUSETTS.      FIKST  PROCEEDINGS, 
FROM    1630  TO  1633. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1630,  the  first  of  the  emigrant 
ships  destined  for  Massachusetts  bay,  a  vessel  of  con- 
siderable size  for  that  a^^e,  being-  of  400  tons,  left  the 
liaven  of  Plymoutli  in  Enghmd.*  She  carried  over  a 
community  of  severe  puritans,  very  recently  composed 
from  families  in  Dorsetshire  and  the  neighbouring-  parts 
of  the  country,  entirely  with  a  view  of  emigration  to 
Plymouth.  They  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty. 
Besides  their  preachers,  ^laverick  and  AVarliam,  there 
were  among  them  many  respectable  men  ;  among 
others,  two  assistants,  Rossiter  and  Ludlo^v  ;  three  who 
were  called  "  Captains,"  and  fourteen  bearing  the  title 
of  master,  at  that  date  a  distinctive  sign  of  men  of  tlie 
higher  class. 

After  a  passage  of  seventy  days,  they  reached  America 
on  tlie  30th  of  May  ;  but  did  not  make  the  regular 
haven,  which  the  unskilful  skipper  could  not  find.  He 
therefore  landed  them  without  any  further  ceremony  on 
the  point  of  Nantasket,  and  disembarked  them  and 
their  goods,  leaving  them  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  hired  a  boat  of  an  old  planter,  whom  they  found 

•  At  the  end  of  February,  the  Lion,  commanded  by  AVilliam  Pierce, 
had  Bailed  from  Bristol ;  but  this  is  generally  considered,  as  belonging  to 
the  fleet  who  had  founded  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
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l^ere,  and  rowed  over  to  Cliarlestowii.    But  the  iiiiso- 
rai)le  begliinir.g  wliicli  liiid  been  made  tliere,  ofFci'c'! 
thcui  no  attractions,  and  pei'liaps  they  vi'islied  to  remain 
an  exclusive  conminnity.     A   hundred  of"    tiie  most 
i^tc.-ady  worked  their  way  up  tlie  river  to  wliere  it  l)o- 
e;nne  shallovv^  and   witli    u'reat  labour  carried  their 
floods  np  the  steep  slioi-es.     But  tliey  hod  scarcely 
(ione  this,  when  tliev  heard  tliat  tlu'ee  Inindred  Indians 
were  lyiiiL';  close  by  ;  tlie  old  planter,  who  served  thciu 
as  iirteipreter,  soon  dispelled  their  friglit,  and  estabhslicd 
li  friendly  intercourse  between  them  and  the  Indians, 
and  fish  v.as  exchanged   for  ship  biscuit  and  things 
which  they  could  v/ell  spare     Tl]ey  now  sent  to  their 
comrades,  whom  they  had  left  near  Cliarlestown,  togc- 
tlier  wilLi  all  tlie  cattle  tliey  Ijad  brought  with  them. 
But  these  iiad  in  the  mean  time  looked  about  tlieni  for 
a  proper  place  to  settle  in,  and  liad  found,  south  of 
Charlestown,  a  fair  piece  of  land,  to  which  a  peninsula 
was  attached,  admirably  adapted  for  tlie  pasturage  of 
their  cattle.*    Hither  they  called  tlieir  companions  in 
the  Ijeginning  of  June.    Houses  vrere  built,  and  the 
basis  laid  of  a  flomdshing  colony.    The  place  which 
they  had  selected  was  called  by  the  Indians  ?>Litar)cUi, 
but  the  settlers  named  it  IJorehester,  in  honour  of 
the  pastor  White,  of  ]3orchester,  who  had  brought  their 
community  together.    The  congreg;;tional  church  which 
they  founded  here  was  the  second  in  j\iassachusctts. 

On  the  place  of  which  they  previously  had  possession, 
on  the  nortli  shore  of  the  Chaides  liiver,  was  built 
Watertown.  It  was  ei'ected  by  t'leir  comjianions,  'aIio 
at  a  later  date  succeeded  them  there.    In  neither  place 

*  Now  South  Bobton. 
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v/as  any  obstacle  raised  by  tbe  Indians,  who  received 
ihcni  amicably  and  allowed  them  to  build  in  quiet. 

The  inhabitants  of  Charlestown,  on  the  contrary,  had 
lived  in  great  dread  of  the  natives,  for  the  sagamore 
.lohn,  who  lived  near  them  in  Misshawum,  and  who 
wish.ed  them  well,  had  disclosed  to  them  that  the 
Xarragansetts  wei'c  preparing  for  war  against  the  Ply- 
nionthers  and  intended  to  cut  oft'  all  the  whites. 
The  men  of  Chai-lestown  set  sturdily  to  work  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  ditches  and  similar  means, 
and  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Graves  the  engineer, 
women  and  cliildren  rendered  assistance  by  digging 
and  carrying.  The  labourei-s  liappening  to  tire  their 
cannon  to  clean  them,  the  unexpected  noise  sjn-ead  such 
tei'ror  through  the  neighljoui'liood,  tliat  it  reached  even 
tlie  iS"arragansetts,  wlio,  struck  with  a\ve,  stopped  tiieir 
preparations. 

In  the  mean  time  twelve  other  ships,  which  v/ere 
lying  in  Southampton,  had  been  got  ready  for  sea. 
But  here  vre  may  see  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  human  resolutions.  It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter 
to  find  a  society  of  more  sober,  determined,  and  calm 
men  than  the  leaders  of  these  j)ui'itans.  But  it  soon 
a])peared  that  tlieir  imagination  had  ca])tivated  their 
judgment,  and  tlireatened  to  bi'ing  upon  them  perils 
and  privations  witli  which  they  were  not  al)le  to  cope* 
Just  before  their  de[)arhire,  Tlumphi-ey,  the  vice- 
governor,  and  tln-ee  of  tiie  assistants,  withdrew,  and 
they  were  ol)liged  to  hold  a  sitting,  to  cIjooso  new  of- 
ficials, on  board  the  admiral's  ship  called  the  Arabella, 
in  honour  of  Arabella,  Countess  of  lancoln  ;  the  clioice 
of  Vice-governor  fell  on  Tliomas  Dudley. 
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Some  days  after,  in  the  beginning  of  A])ri],  tliis  sliip. 
with  three  other  of  the  largest  vessels,  carrying  the  nio>t 
respectable  persons  of  the  colony,  stood  out  to  sea. 
They  laid-to  olf  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  Yarnioutli 
they  dispatched  that  remarkable  farewell  address  to 
their  brethren  of  England,  which,  in  the  feelings  it  gives 
Utterance  to,  contrasts  so  strongly  and  incomprehensibly 
v.ith  tlie  severity  of  their  after-behaviour.  We  shall 
liave  an  opportunity,  when  detailing  the  church  affairs 
of  Massachusetts,  to  refer  again  to  this  cii'cular. 

In  the  course  of  April  the  eight  ships  followed  them, 
and  some  months  later  three  others,  so  that  the  number 
of  ships  which  this  year  carried  emigrants  to  IMassa- 
chusetts  Bay  amounted  to  seventeen.    In  spite  of  the 
fine  weatliei',  not  one  of  them  arrived  before  the  12th  of 
June.    The  Arabella,  which  left  Southampton  on  the 
29tli  of  March,  and  Yarmouth  on  the  7th  of  April, 
arrived  the  first,  and  was  closely  followed  by  tw^o  others. 
Wind  and  fog  had  dispersed  the  fleet,  and  it  was  only 
on  the  11th  of  July  that    all  the  ships  safely  reached 
America.     In  some  of  the  vessels  sickness  had  broken 
out ;  and  on  board  the  Talbot,  which  had  been  three 
months  on  the  })assage,  the  smallpox  had  carried  off 
fourteen  persons.    In  several  ships  all  the  cattle  had 
died.    Some  landed  in  Charlestown,  and  some  in  Salem. 
The  arrival  of  one  of  the  shi})s  was  marked  by  a  sad 
catastrophe.    Governor  AVintlirop  had  left  his  family 
behind  him  in  England,  and  came  accomT)anied  only  by 
two  of  his  sons.    Henry,  the  eldest  of  them,  a  promising 
lively  young  man,  had  left  behind  him  in  England  a 
young  wife,  who,  with  her  yet  unborn  child,  and  tlie 
rest  of  the  party,  was  to  follow  him  ;  and  he  liad,  while 
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In  Yarmouth,  been  separated  by  an  accident  from  Ijj's 
father,  and  came  in  one  of  the  later  ships.  The  day 
after  his  arrival  he  was  drowned  in  a  little  bay,  and 
tlie  diary  of  his  father  mentions  no  particulars  con- 
cerning it. 

Although  this  loss  was  of  itself  enough  to  shake  to 
the  very  centre  the  noble  man  to  whom  all  looked  up 
as  their  counsellor  and  staff  of  support,  and  however 
Christian-like  might  be  his  resignation,  yet  there  were 
in  store  for  him  other  trials,  which  could  only  have  been 
borne  with  composure  by  a  man  whose  mind  was  forti- 
fied with  the  most  stoical  indiffei'ence,  aided  by  Christian 
resignation.  For  they  found  the  colony,  which  had 
cost  tlie  society  such  heavy  sums,  in  a  most  miserable 
condition.  Death  had  swept  away  countless  victims  ; 
some  lay  prostrate  with  sickness,  and  tlie  others  stormed 
him  with  demands  for  help  and  provisions,  which  they 
had  expected  to  receive  by  the  ship,  so  painfully  and 
anxiously  looked  for.  There  was  scarcely  corn  enough 
left  to  supply  them  for  fourteen  days;  and  it  now 
turned  out  that,  by  some  inexplicable  neglect,  the  ships 
which  should  have  brought  the  provisions  had,  after 
these  had  been  changed  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
finally  sailed  without  them,  so  that  there  was  scarcely 
food  enough  for  the  new  comers  themselves,  and  the 
undertakers  found  t'lemsclves  compelled,  in  order  that 
every  one  might  shift  for  liimselfas  he  best  could,  to  set 
free  those  of  the  servants  who  had  been  sent  over  the 
year  previous  and  who  had  cost  the  society  con.iiderable 
expense. 

Under  such  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that 
both  the  governors  were  dissatisfied  with  Salem,  and 
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that  they  ascribed,  altliong-li  incorrectly,  the  weak  sliat- 
terecl  state  of  the  colony  to  its  |)ositio]i.  They 
accordingly  broke  up  some  days  after,  in  order  to  seek 
out  another  place  for  their  head  town.  Sometinics 
I'easons  appeared  for  choosing-  this,  soniotimes  for  that 
position.  Charlestown,  situated  on  a  peninsula  about  u 
mile  and  a  quarter  lonii'  and  half-a-mile  broad, and  only 

JL  O  ' 

connected  by  a  small  tongue  with  the  luain  land  seemed, 
from  its  narrow  dimensions,  but  little  suited  for  the  scut 
of  government  and  for  further  extension. 

Nevei-theless  the  governors  decided  u])on  beginnini; 
there,  partly  because  some  houses  and  |)re|)araiions  were 
already  established  on  it,  and  partly  because  the  rapid 
spread  of  illness  among  their  comrades  made  it  more  and 
more  necessary  at  once  to  find  some  point  for  settling  on. 
They  accordingly  brought  ihcir  goods  thither,  and  the 
governor's  assistants  and  other  partakers  in  tlie  patent 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  large  liouse  built  the  year  he- 
fore  by  Graves,  while  the  reniaiiider  dwelt  in  huts,  tents, 
and  booths,  built  round  the  hill,  whicii  had  been  fortified 
a  short  time  ])revionsly  by  the  former  settlers.    The  two 
clergyiiien,   Wilson  and  r'hili}>ps,  preached  under  the 
shadow  oi"  a  tree. 

But  tliey  were  soon  painfully  taught  that  they  had 
not  bettered  themselves,  as  far  as  regarded  a  healthy  po- 
sition. i\Io]-e  than  lifteen  hundred  human  beings  hiv  at 
first  in  the  wet  half-open  huts,  deprived  of  every  comfort ; 
there  was  no  fresh  ibod  to  be  had,  and  fever  and  scurvy 
soon  laid  prostrate  the  greater  number  of  those  who  had 
arrived  there.  Nay,  the  pest  and  sickness  wei'c  soon  so 
general,  that  there  were  not  sufficient  workmen  to  mount 
tne  c.mnons,  and  those  who  were  still  on  foot  h;id  scaj'cclv 
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strengtli  enoiigli  to  render  the  neccsstiry  assistance  to 
the  lielpless.  Death  followed  dearli.  They  buried  the 
(Icjiarted  in  their  own  immediate  vicinity,  amidst  the 
hilts  and  tents  still  tenanted  by  the  living.  A  mournful 
sa(hiess  reigned  on  every  side,  and  tliose  who  suM'ered 
most  com])lained  least.  iNo  one  murmured,  and  thcv 
could  boast  of  many  an  instance  of  Cln-istian  love  and 
devotion, 

Winthrop  thought  he  I'ecognized  tlie  chastening  hand 
in  these  dispensations  of  Crod,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  propitiate  tlie  God  of  ivrath  by  ontv/ard  recognition, 
and  accordingly  a  day  of  fasting  and  ])enance  was  fixed 
ii])on  for  the  three  divisions  of  the  colonists  at  Salem, 
]\Iatapan,  and  Charlcstown,  and  tliechuix-li  of  r'jymouth 
was  summoned  by  Dr.  Fuller,  who,  as  assistant,  j)]ivsi- 
cian,  and  Edward  Winslow,  who,  as  Bi'adfjrd's  a!n])as- 
sador,  were  at  ])resent  among  the  sti'angers,  to  join  in 
brotherly  prayer  and  humiliation  witli  them.  On  the 
same  day  Winthrop,  3])adley,  Johnson,  and  Pfilson  the 
preacher,  met  togetlier,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
solemn  covenant,  and  thns  founded  the  church  of 
Charlestown.  On  the  next  day  five  other  respectable 
men  gave  in  their  adhesion;  they  were  imitated  imme- 
diately by  several  more,  and  Wilson  v/as  now  first 
chosen  to  be  their  pastor. 

Even  if  outward  dispensations  could  bo  regarded  as 
indications  of  the  ap]:)roval  or  wrath  of  God,  tliov  cculd 
still  in  no  way  consider  their  God  as  propitiated  by  this 
manifestation  of  their  opinions,  for  the  disease  continrted 
to  gain  ground.  This  was  pai'tly  ascribed  to  their 
living  so  crowded  together,  pfirtly  to  tlie  want  of  good 
water,  for  although  the  peninsula  of  Mishawum  pos- 
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sesses  iriany  good  springs,  yet  tiiey  had  as  yet  onU 
discovered  one,  and  that  did  not  yield  enougli,  by  a  Ion;: 
v.ay,  to  supply  so  many.    They  accordingly  began  In 
spread  themselves  about  the  country,  on  the  far  side  of 
the  tongue  of  land,  without,  however,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct settlement,  and  Charlestown  then,  as  now,  was  se- 
parated into  two  parts,  one  inside,  the  other  outside  uf 
"the  neck."    Some  went  up   the   river,  where  tlicy 
found  fresh  water,  in  the  very  place  which  liad  charmed 
the  settlers  of  Matapan.    A  number  of  colonists,  under 
the  guidance  of  Sir  Ilichard  Saltonstall,  and  accom- 
panied by  Philipps,  the  clergyman,  betook  themselves 
thither,  and  built  Watcrtown  ;  others  went  up  the  Mistik, 
where  they  planted  ]\Ieadland. 

Some  again  went  over  the  Charles  River,  on  the 
south  side  of  which  a  larger  and  hilly  peninsula,  called 
by  the  Indians  Shawmut,  about  two  miles  long  and  one 
broad,  united,  like  the  former,  only  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  to  the  continent,  seemed  to  tempt  them.  This  half 
island,  the  present  Boston,  had  from  one  side  of  the 
river  the  appearance  of  three  mountains  hanging  toge- 
ther, and  had  on  tins  account  been  called  "  Ti-i  Moun- 
tain "  by  the  En.glisli.  It  was  not  inhabited  by  Indians, 
and  a  single  Englishman  had  settled  there  some  years 
previously,  on  the  west  end.  He  was  the  above-men- 
tioned clergyman,  Blackstone,  who  had,  in  1625, 
v/andered  away  from  England  on  account  of  non-con- 
formity. In  this  deep  solitude  lie  had  built  himself  a 
little  house,  and  dedicated  Ids  life  to  the  cultivation  uf  a 
fruit  garden,  in  which  he  "  brought  up  "  the  first 
apples  that  ever  grcv/  in  New  England.  The  natural 
impulse  to  sociality  seems  at  once  to  have  vanquished 
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ills  disposition  to  solitude  and  independence,  which  is 
cuniprehensible  enough,  when  we  remember  that  he  had, 
perhaps,  scarcely  ever  seen  a  countryman  for  the  last 
live  years,  with  the  exception  of  those  wlio  had  been  in 
Iiis  immediate  vicinity  in  tlie  foregoing  summer. 
Enough — he  came  to  Governor  Winthrop,  and  related  to 
liiin, that  near  Iiis  dwelling  was  a  "spring  both  fresh 
and  fair,"  and  likewise  that  the  half  island  was  rich  in 
Sweetwater.  lie  herewith  invited  them  to  settle  there, 
without  forgetting  to  put  in  his  claim  to  the  laud,  as 
being  the  first  who  had  ever  set  foot  on  it.  This  also 
was  accorded  to  him,  so  far,  that  he  at  once  received  an 
allotment  of  fifty  acres,  which,  in  1034,  when  he  began 
to  feel  himself  somewhat  heiumed  in  by  the  neighbour- 
liood,  were  bought  oif  his  hands  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  intimation  was,  that  many 
Englislimen  settled  there,  among  others  Isaac  Johnson, 
one  of  the  liead  emigrants,  who  liad  hitherto  remained 
])ehind  in  Salem,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  wealth,  as 
by  his  noble  and  pious  spirit. 

A  fifth  little  band,  under  the  guidance  of  William 
Pynchon,  settled  on  the  main  land,  a  little  south-west  of 
this  half  island,  between  Boston  and  I3orchester,  without 
mixing  with  the  latter  community:  out  of  this  Rox- 
burgh arose.  A  sixth  formed  a  link  of  union  between 
the  new  settlements  and  Salem,  and  was  doubtless  re- 
cruited from  this  place.  The  Indians  called  tliis  s]:>ot 
Sawgus,  as  well  as  the  river  on  which  it  lay.  Here  the 
English  built  Lynn,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
summer,  seven  different  towns  liad  sprung  uj),  out  of 
which,  in  the  two  next  yeai's,  as  many  church  communi- 
ties arose.    In  the  long  run  tliere  only  remained  in 
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Charlestown  seventeen  families,  who,  however,  rapidlv 
increased  a^ain. 

Tliough  two  g-reat  evils,  want  of  room  and  g-ocl 
drinkinL^-  water,  v/ere  now  l  emoved,  yet  the  third,  wai:l 
of  food,  could  only  be  obviated  by  the  governor's  liiriiiL^ 
and  sending"  a  ship  as  speedily  as  ]jossible  to  Ireland  to 
buy  corn  there.  The  opportunit}^  of  returning  wa> 
eagerly  seized  upon.  Revil  and  Vassal,  two  of  tin* 
assistants,  after  they  iiad  been  scsircely  a  month  in  tlu,- 
country,  and  Bright,  a  clergyman,  who  had  arrived  there 
a  year  previously,  and  who  could  not  put  up  with  tlic 
puritanical  ideas  of  his  community,  and  probably  found 
himself  su])erfiuous  after  Wilson's  an-ival,  went  back 
with  the  ship. 

Meanwhile  the  fearful  mortality  continued,  and  many 
women  fell  victims  to  it.  Pynchon,  Philipps  the 
preacher,  and  many  men  of  importance,  lost  their 
wives.  Especial  sympatliy  was  au^ukened  by  the  deatli 
of  the  Countess  Arabella,  a  lady  who,  says  an  old  histo- 
rian of  the  next  generation,  "  came  into  this  wilderness 
from  a  paradise  of  joy  and  su])ertiuity,  wliich  she  en- 
joyed in  an  ancient  and  noble  family."  The  wanderers 
felt  themselves  particularly  honoured  by  tlie  sympathy 
of  the  Inghand  noble  family  of  Lincoln  in  their  undei- 
taking,  and  by  their  religious  union  witli  them.  On  the 
journey,  as  everywhere  else,  the  highest  respect  was  ma- 
nifested towards  the  countess.  In  the  "  day-books  "  of 
that  time  we  find  her  simply  alluded  to  as  "  the  Lady." 
She  v/as  always  treated  with  especial  deference  in  all 
that  the  women  undertook,  :is  wlincss  the  j^lii-ases 
"  Lady  Arabella  and  the  other  ladies,"  or  "  the  Lady 
Arabella  and  the  wives  and  children."    Her  melan- 
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clioly  and  premature  death  did  not  deter  her  sistei* 
Susannah,  four  years  later,  from  accompanying  to  New 
l-jiL^land  her  Imsband,  Humphrey,  one  of  the  assistants 
who  had  remained  in  Euroj^e. 

Of  much  g-reater  inflaence  on  the  weal  of  the  com- 
luunity  was  the  deatli  of  Arabella's  husband,  which  fol- 
lowed only  a  month  after,  and  it  is  said  w  as  hastened,  i{' 
not  occasioned,  by  j>rief  for  he]*  he  had  lost  for  ever. 
The  loss  of  this  man  was  most  painfully  felt;  for  he  vvas 
noble,  rich,  and  of  high  connexion,  most  ^varmly  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  society,  and  one  of  the  five 
undertakers  for  the  management  of  the  ^vhole  enter- 
jirize.  He  died  perfectly  collected  ;  declaring  tliat  he 
considered  his  life  better  applied  to  the  promotion  of 
this  colony  than  in  any  other  way.  He  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  real  founder  of  Boston,  foi"  those  who  outlived 
him  built  their  houses  about  the  lands  he  had  taken 
possession  of  for  himself  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town  ; 
and  around  his  grave,  which,  by  his  special  directions, 
was  dug  in  tlie  upper  part  of  his  own  grounds,  Vvcre 
entombed  those  who  died  after  him,  and  the  resting 
spot  still  serves  as  a  place  of  burial  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston. 

Another  of  the  assistants,  Rossiter,  was  svve])t  off  by 
death,  so  that  of  the  tuelve  who  iirst  came  from  Eng- 
land only  eight  now  remained;  the  number  of  the  new 
arriverswho  died  in  the  first  years  is  generally  estimated 
at  two  hundred  at  the  lov/est ;  a  sei'lous  loss,  but  much 
smaller  than  Vvhat  the  Salemers  had  suifered,  and  still 
less  than  that  which  had  once  beiiiiien  the  Ply  mouthers, 
those  valiant  pioneers  of  tljo  waste.  Bat  it  was  evident 
that  the  present  colony  v/as  constituted  of  more  helero- 
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geneous  elements  than  tlie  former,  wliicli  wa.s  evidenocii 
by  tlie  petty  spirit  that  gained  ground  in  it.  Whilst  llic 
former  valiantly  held  out,  an  endless  throng  of  the  lat- 
ter, hnndreds  in  number,  went  back  by  the  returnlii;^' 
ships;  according  to  some  accounts  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  and  disgusted  with  the  discipline  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  submit.  Some  hoped  to  find  ])ctt('r 
luck  in  Piscataqua,  and  wended  their  way  thitlier.  But 
nearly  all  who  gave  up  the  undertaking  in  this  way 
were  of  such  a  class  that  Vice-governor  Dudley  said, 
^' We  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  them;"  and,  "  althoug-h 
our  number  is  thereby  made  smaller,  yet  we  do  not 
consider  ourselves  weakened  by  their  going  away." 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  his  own  experience  had  taught 
him  what  it  must  teach  every  intelligent  man,  that  it  is 
still  a  sorry  sort  of  matter  to  change  one's  fatlier-land 
for  a  strange  country  ;  a  civilized,  orderly  state  of  lilc 
for  the  horrors  and  privations  of  the  wilderness;  and  the 
words  which  this  noble  man  wrote  to  his  titled  patroness 
may  in  some  measure  apply  (only  that  civil  freedom 
has  taken  the  place  of  religion)  to  those  emigrants  who, 
ignoring  those  advantages  which  civilization  yields  to 
the  poorest,  expect  to  find  in  the  distant  west  tlie  end 
of  all  their  cares.  "  He  who,"  lie  writes,  "  comes  here 
for  worldly  objects,  and  can  yet  live  well  at  home,  com- 
mits a  great  error,  of  which  he  will  soon  repent ;  but  he 
who  comes  for  spiritual  ends,  whose  removal  is  opposed 
by  no  especial  hindrances,  will  here  find  wliat  will  suit 
him,  that  is,  materials  for  building,  wood  for  fuel,  ground 
for  planting,  seas  and  rivei's  v/liorein  to  lish,  a  pure  air 
to  breathe,  good  water  to  drink  till  wine  and  beer  can 
be  made,  which,  together  with  the  cows,  swine,  and 
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u'oats  which  have  been  brought  over,  may  suffice  for 
iioiirishiuent ;  as  for  poultry  and  game,  they  are  as  great 
(]eheacies  here  as  in  England.  In  a  word,  we  as  yet 
enjoy  very  little  worth  enjoying,  and  have  very  much  to 
endure  from  sickness  and  death  among  our  people.  I 
do  the  more  w^illingly  treat  this  subject  simply  and 
openly,  that  others  who  may  come  hither  be  not  deceived 
in  their  expectations,  as  we  were,  to  our  great  prejudice, 
by  means  of  the  letters  which  were  sent  from  hence  to 
us  in  England  ;  in  which  respectable  people,  in  the 
wish  to  attract  others  over,  wrote  somewhat  hyperboli- 

rally  concerning  many  things,  though  

otherwise  godly  people,  such  as  are  well  stored  with 
grace,  and  moreover  with  means  to  support  them  and 
theirs  for  some  eighteen  months  here,  whilst  they  plant, 
may,  if  disposed,  come  here  to  us  in  our  Macedonia  and 
help  us,  and  not  apply  their  fortunes  to  a  less  fruitful 
speculation.  As  to  others,  I  do  not  think  they  are 
adapted  to  this  undertaking." 

Perhaps  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  and  similar 
letters,  and  of  the  appalling  descriptions  given  by  those 
who  returned  home,  of  whom  so  many  seem  to  have 
carried  back  the  seeds  of  death  (for  a  number  of  them 
died  on  their  passage,  and  still  more  shortly  after  their 
arrival),  that  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  only 
ninety  colonists  came  over;  a  smaller  number  tlian  had 
gone  back  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1632  also,  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  new  settlers  came,  while  the  fol- 
lowing year  brought  between  six  and  seven  hundred, 
and  each  of  the  seven  years  following  some  thousands. 
When  w  e  consider  the  tlien  rude  state  of  navigation, 
when  a  voyage  averaged  ten  to  twelve  weeks,  and  one 
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of  a  montli  was  considered  "  blessed  and  quick  :"  i;  • 
inconvenience  of  the  vessels,  the  common  occuriYMi' 
of  scurvy,  and,  above  all,  the  barbarous  hardshi]^-^  nt-  •; 
were  exposed  to  at  sea  from  roving-  pirates  and  war 
ships,  which,  according  to  the  dishonourable  policv  ■ 
those  times,  treated  as  hostile  the  subjects  of  all  stii!(- 
not  in  alliance  with  them,  as  savagely  too  as  the  cori^air^ 
themselves,  we  must  regard  even  this  small  nundjcr  as 
wonderful  ; — we  compi'ehend  the  greatness  of  the  motive 
which  impelled  such  a  number  of  ])eaccable  burghers  to 
expose  themselves  to  dangers  so  great. 

The  cause  of  the  numerous  emigration  of  lf)3o 
principally  to  be  traced  to  the  increased  oppression  o'" 
the  puritan  clergy,  whom  their  communities  for  the 
most  part  cheerfully  followed  into  exile.  Laud,  Bishop 
of  London,  and,  after  16';33,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  wdiom,  as  he  was  gifted  with  more  phantasy  than 
feeling,  the  purified  divine  service  appeared  cold  and 
sober,  showed  himself  inventive  in  additions  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  high  church,  and  inexorably  severe  in 
demanding  conformity.  Among  tlie  expelled  clergy 
were  some  men  of  distinguished  gifts  and  extended 
fame.  In  the  early  paj-t  of  1G31,  there  came  to 
jNTew  England  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Roger 
"Williams,  and  in  the  liarvest  of  the  same  year  another 
of  the  name  of  John  Elliot,  v/ho,  both  unknown  in  their 
old  fatherland,  were  destined  to  exercise  a  most  decided 
influence  over  the  new  ;  the  one  by  eccentric,  but  free 
minded  views,  tlirough  which  he  became  the  first  founder 
of  a  state  based  on  a  genei-al  freedom  of  conscience ; 
the  other  as  the  great  apostle  of  the  Indians.  With  the 
wanderers  of  1633,  came  Cotton  and  Hooker,  theolo- 
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'^nsts  of  great  repute,  and  enthusiastically  respected  by 
tlicir  communities.  Both  had  really  JU'd  froni  Eng- 
land, for  the  beadles  were  after  them,  and  all  the  ports 
beset,  so  that  they  only  escaped  by  a  stratagem. 

The  harvest  of  1631  brought  also  the  governor's 
numerous  family  ;  among  them  his  eldest  son,  called, 
like  his  father,  John  Winthrop,  and,  soon  after,  one  of 
die  leading  men  of  the  new  colony  of  Connecticut.  Pie 
inlierited  the  sound  sense  of  his  father,  united  to  a 
gentle  heart  and  more  enlightened  mind.  In  England 
he  had  been  tiie  stay  of  his  step-mother  and  family,  who 
had  remained  behind.  He  came,  accompanied  by  a 
young  wife  to  his  new  country,  whicli  his  clear  judgment 
and  decided  good  sense  had  selected,  and  of  which  he 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  brightest  pillars.  A 
string  of  domestic  letters  has  been  luckily  handed  down 
to  us,  which  yield  a  deep  view  into  the  interior  liouse- 
liold  economy  of  the  English  puritanical,  noble,  family, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  give  us  a  highly  interesting  and 
salutary  picture  of  the  manners  of  those  times.  Salu" 
tary  for  the  moral  feeling  of  man,  which,  in  the  study 
of  this  period  of  English  history,  turns  av/ay  vvith  dis- 
gust from  the  filthy  scenes  of  Jameses  court,  or  shrinks 
back  from  th.e  whirl  of  intrigue  and  the  web  of  lies  in 
the  household  of  his  unhappy  son.  In  these  invaluable 
family  letters  father  and  son  appear  throughout  noble 
and  amiable,  and  in  so  complete  liarmony  with  the  pub- 
lic characters  wdiich  history  gives  them,  that  we  must 
consider  the  community  fortunate,  the  direction  of  v/hich 
was  committed  to  such  pure  hands. 

In  making  these  remarks  we  have  outrun  time.  AVe 
have  previously  seen  that  the  Lion  had  been  sent  to 
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Ireland,  in  order  as  speedily  as  possible  to  bring  pr(.- 
visions  ;  but  such  was  tlie  sailing  of  those  days,  and  >o 
dear  and  bad  to  get  at  was  corn,  that  the  ship  sent  oST 
in  August  only  came  in  February  of  next  year.    In  the 
mean  time  the  scarcity  had  reached  its  highest  point-- 
the  governor  had  shared  out  the  last  cask  of  mca!. 
Fish  and  mussels  had  for  some  time  been  their  principul 
food,  and  a  fast  and  penance  day  had  been  set  apart  lor 
humbling  themselves  before  the  Lord ;  when  all  at  once, 
to  their  universal  joy,  the  Lion  appeared,  after  having; 
encountered  a  stormy  voyage,  and  the  day  of  penance 
was  converted  into  one  of  thanksgiving.     The  ship 
brought  twenty  new  settlers,  among  them  the  above- 
mentioned  Roger  Williams  and  his  wife.    For  a  long 
time  we  find  this  doughty  vessel  (of  which  the  captain, 
William  Pierce,  was  a  puritan,  especially  friendly  to 
the  men  of  Plymouth),  almost  like  one  of  our  packets, 
making  sundry  times  every  year  the  passage  between 
Europe  and  America,  and  sometimes  bringing,  and 
sometimes  carrying  away  again,  the  most  notable  settlers. 
At  her  return  Preacher  Wilson  went  back  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  view  of  bringing  back  his  wife,  who,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  persuaded  to  emigrate  till  he  had 
been  to  her  a  second  time.    Besides  these  distinguished 
men  of  the  colony.  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  went  back 
with  his  daughters,  but  left  behind  in  New  England  two 
of  his  sons,  as  a  pledge  of  his  return,  which,  however, 
never  followed. 

The  government  officers  of  the  colony  were  in  the 
mean  time  by  no  means  wanting  in  activity  in  bringing 
it  into  order  and  regular  working  condition.  Courts  of 
assistants  were  regularly  held,  first  in  Charlestown,  and 
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tlk'ii  in  Boston,  when  in  the  late  harvests  the  governors 
liad  removed  their  household  thitlier.  We  may  perhaps 
call  it  characteristic  that  the  very  first  affair  discussed 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  two  preachers,  Wilson  and 
I^iiilipps;  with  the  exception  of  the  Dorchester  and 
Salem  settlers,  who  had  to  keep  their  own  pastors, 
cverv  place  had  to  contribute  to  their  support,  and  the 
Imilding-  of  their  houses.  A  second  care  was  to  fix  the 
{lav  of  the  workmen,  as  during  the  reigning-  sickness 
the  few  healthy  ones  gladly  made  the  best  use  of  the 
J/Fcssure  of  circumstances  to  increase  their  demands. 
A  third  resolution  was  directed  against  the  miserable 
Morton,  whom  Allerton  had  most  incomprehensibly 
again  brought  to  New  England  as  his  secretary,  and 
who,  when  his  patron  was  obliged  to  dismiss  him,  at  the 
urgent  wish  of  the  incensed  governor,  had  betaken 
himself  to  his  old  seat,  and  had  injured  the  neighbouring 
Indians,  from  whom  complaints  had  been  sent  in 
against  him.  He  was  sent  back  a  prisoner  to  New 
England  in  one  of  the  returning  ships  ;  all  he  possessed 
was  sold,  and  the  cost  of  tra]ifc])ort  and  indemnification 
of  the  deceived  Indians  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds, 
and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  natives,  his  house  was 
burnt  down  before  their  eyes. 

Not  less  determinedly  did  they  proceed  against  ano- 
ther secret  enemy  of  the  colony,  an  adventurer  of  the 
name  of  Gardiner,  who  had  decorated  himself  with  the 
order  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  sneaked  in  among  them 
under  the  name  of  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner,  hypo- 
critically begging  for  admission  into  one  of  their 
churches.  The  immoral  connexions  which  he  main- 
tained awakened  suspicion  against  him  ;  and  when  he 
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slioiild  liave  dofeDclcd  himself  ag-ainst  the  cliarc'o  of 
having-  left  two  wives  behind  Iiim  in  England,  wliu  lui  i 
both  carried  their  complaints  to  Governor  Wiiithroj., 
he  fled  to  the  Indians,  by  whom,  however,  he  was  takr;! 
prisoner  and  bronght  to  Bradford,  who  again  deliverci'i 
him  up  to  Winthrop.    At  Plymouth  they  found  in  his 
bed  a  note-book  which  he  kept,  and  which  disclosed 
the  fact  that  he  had  become  a  lioman  Catholie,  and  also 
the  date  of  his  convei'sion  ;  and  it  is  somewliat  dirticull 
to  discover  whether  his  contem.ptible  liypocrisy,  or  the 
fact  of  his  being'  a  papist,  most  enraged  the  pious 
fathers  of  New  En<'-land  ag-ainst  liim.    One  thinnr  is 
certain,  that  up  to  that  time  notliing'  in  the  report  of 
Sir  Christopher's  behaviour  towards  the  comminilly 
could  justify  legal    proceedings  against  him,  for  his 
bigamy,  if  proved,  belonged  to  anotlier  tribunal.  I5ut 
whilst  he  lay  in  prison,  there  came  letters  to  him  and 
Morton,  which  the   governor   held  himself  justified, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  in  opening.  From 
these  it  apj)eared  that  both  were  in  the  secret  service  of 
a  powerful  enemy  of  the  colony.  Sir  Ferdinande  Gorges, 
who  appeared  to  be  collecting  evidence  against  it  by 
means  of  these  his  informers.    We  sliali  see  that  at  a 
later  date  Sir  Christopher  and  Morton  revenged  them- 
selves on  the  colony  by  bitter  com})laints  before  the 
council  of  New  England,  and  the  latter  e'^pecially,  by 
means  of  a  malicious  pasquinade,  which  ranged  all  tlie 
laughers  on  Iiis  side,  and  in  whicli  the  noble  men  of  the 
colony  are  caricatured  en  vuissc.    To  tlicm  joiiied  Jiini- 

*  This  pasquinade,  now  very  rave,  entitled  "The  Nev7  t'annnn," 
printed  in  Antwerp,  16:37,  vvas  unexpectedly  found  in  an  old  book-stall 
in  Berlin,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
Prussia, 
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self  a  tliird  enemy,  one  Ratcliff,  in  the  service  of 
]\ratthias  Cradock,  wlio,  according  to  the  barbarous 
criminal  proceedings  of  tiiat  time,  luid  been  compelled 
In'  tlie  court  of  ^vlassachnsetls  to  pay  a  fine  of  £40  and 
to  lose  both  ears.  The  punishment,  inliuman  in  itself, 
becomes,  liowever,  horrible,  and  unfortunately  a  fearful 
lierald  of  the  hierarchic  spirit  destined  so  soon  after  in 
Massachusetts  to  stifle  the  up-springing  freedom,  when 
we  learn  that  it  was  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  having 
held  wicked  and  scandalous  discourses  against  the  go- 
vernment and  the  diitrclL  of  Salem. ^  In  England  the 
news  of  sucli  proceedings  niade,  even  among  the  friends 
of  the  colony,  a  highly  unfavourable  impression,  and  the 
defence  of  it  against  their  antagonists,  ever  on  the  in- 
crease, was  thereby  rendered  more  difficult. 

Another  object  of  discussion  at  the  sittings  was  the 
building  of  a  fortified  town,  to  serve  as  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment ;  for,  after  exact  examination,  none  of  the 
existing  settlements  were  found  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
A  committee  was  deputed  to  find  out  a  suitable  place ; 
and,  after  manifold  deliberations,  tliey  decided  for  a  spot 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Chai-les  river,  directly  opposite 
to  Boston,  the  site  whereon  Cambridge  now  stands. 
Each  of  the  assistants  renuiining  in  the  country,  except 
Endecott,  now  resident  in  Salem,  was  de])uted  to  buihd 
a  house  there  for  himself  as  a  beginning.  Both  gover- 
nors fortli\N'it]i  set  about  iDuilding,  and  Dudley's  was 
soon  finished  ;  wliile  V/inthi'op  at  the  same  time  built 
himself  a  stone  house  on  the  Tvlistik,  and  there  laid  out 
for  himself  an  estate.    To  this  end  the  government 

*  Ratcliff  is  described  by  iMortoii  as  being  quite  innocent,  and  called 
Mr,  Innocence  Faircloth. 
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gave  him  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  he  called  t!,  ■ 
Ten  Hills. 

In  the  course  of  time  he  clianged  his  mind.  Boslon 

alone,  which  had  the  appearance  of  becoming  the  lioa'! 

seat  of  commerce,  could  be  a  suitable  centre.  TIio 

most  of  the  families  had  passed  over  from  Charlestown, 

so  tliat  it  was  considered  expedient  to  found  a  churcli 

there,  and  the  building  of  a  house  of  God  was  accord- 

ino-ly  bei^un.    But  the  inhabitants  of  Charles- 
1631      o  J  ~ 

town  called  thither   as  preacher  one  of  tlie 

clergymen  who  had    in   the   mean    time  come  over 

from  England,  and  so  founded  tlie  fifth  congregational 

church  in  Massachusetts.    At  last  Winthrop,  without 

even  communicating  .  his  intentions  to  Dudley,  traiis- 

IgoQ    po^'ted  to  Boston  tlie  scaffolding  of  his  house  in 

Newtown,  for  so  the  fortress  in  building  had  been 

called.    Justly  incensed  at  this,  the  latter  appeared  as 

complainant  against  him,  urging  not  merely  this  point, 

but  also  many  others;  charging  him  with  having  acted 

without  the  advice  of  the  assistants,  and  having  assumed 

rights  which  did  not  belong  to  him.    Dudley  was  a  man 

of  sour,  moody,  and  mistrustful   raiud  ;  exceedingly 

choleric,  puranitically  strict  in  his  religious  opinions,  and 

though  of  all  probity,  yet  not  free  from  suspicion  of 

petty  selfishness,  which  even  sliovved  itself  in  a  kind  of 

unworthy   usury  towards  those  in    distress.  AVhilst 

Winthrop  in  the  hour  of  affliction  shared  his  last  morsel 

with  the  starving,  conducted  his  arduous  official  duties 

with  the  most  perfect  unselfishness,  and  even  willingly 

lent  to  the  community  from  his  private  fortune,  Dudley 

kept  his  purse  close,  and  never  contributed  a  coin  to 

public  matters.    At  an  earlier  period  dissension  had 
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arist'ii  between  tlieiii,  when  Dadley  had  his  house  at 
Xeutown  built  and  furnished  with  a  deg-ree  of  elegance 
and  coinfoj-t,  which  did  not  appear  to  Winthrop  in  any 
way  suitable  to  a  strug'gling  colony,  and  the  sunken  con- 
dition of  the  public  ]:»nrse.  But  now  the  discord  broke 
out  in  the  open  sitting.  Dudley  avowed  his  wish  to 
abdicate  and  go  back  to  England,  but  leave  of  depar- 
ture was  denied  him  by  the  assembly  ;  and  after  V/in- 
tlirop  had  defended  himself  against  Dudley's  accusa- 
tions with  mildness  and  decision,  both  were  at  last  re- 
conciled by  means  of  the  clergymen.  Dudley  evinced 
a  great  jealousy  of  the  higher  respect  and  popularity 
which  AVinthrop  enjoyed,  a  younger  man  by  ten  yeai's, 
nnd  which  he  had  won  by  his  unselfislmess  and  mo- 
deration; though,  in  regard  to  his  change  of  abode,  right 
was  on  Dudley's  side,  as  the  other  acknowledged  and 
offered  to  atone  for  by  money,  ndiich,  ho\^•ever,  was  re- 
fused. 

A  longer  stay  would  have  convinced  Winthrop  of  the 
u=;elessnes3  of  erecting  a  fortress  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians;  for  ail  the  neiii'hbourin"-  natives  had  met 
them  not  only  with  friendship,  but  even  with  submis- 
sion ;  the  more  their  own  strength  waxed  apace,  the  less 
had  they  to  fear  from  the  others.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  sagamoi'e  John,  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  He  and  his  brother  James,  who  lived  in 
Sawgus,  remnined  till  death  devoted  to  the  Englisli. 
Chickatabot,  Sach.em  of  Neponset,*  one  of  the  ncigh- 

*  Sru'hem  anri  Siic^^more  (chief  niul  prince)  seem  to  Imve  bad  ihe  sjime 
me. mini;  among  the  IiHÜ. ins  of  New  i'^niihintl,  and  are  used  nitercliange- 
ai>ly  hy  tlie  earlier  Eiij^Uih  uuthurs.  They  were  probal)!/  originally  the 
Farne  word. 

\(>L.  1,  L  . 
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])ourin2:  cliiofs  of  Massacliiisetts,  came  often  on  a  visit  t-i 
Boskm,  and  once  he  appeared  at  tlie  governor's  'w'lth  tln' 
re(iiiest  to  be  allowed  to  buy  a  coat  of  him  ;  tlie  governor, 
liowever,  told  liini  that  t.lie  English  sagamores  were  not 
traders  ;  but  1)9  sent  to  his  tailor  to  take  measure  of  the 
Indian  for  a  suit  of  clotlies,  which  the  highly-deliglitcd 
chief  was  allowed  three  days  after  to  take  away  witli 
him.  The  chief  also  of  the  much-drcadcd 
Narragansetts,  Cundincus,  sent  his  son  to  grert 
tlie  strangers,  and  in  the  following  year,  Miantononio. 
the  co-ruler  of  the  same  tribe,  came  on  a  visit  to 
Boston,  and  with  marvellous  patience  listened  to  a  ser- 
mon an  hour  long  ;  he  was  a  guest  of  the  governor's, 
and  conducted  himself  with  the  most  laudable  decorunj. 
AVe  shall  repeatedly  meet  again,  in  the  liistory  of  New 
England,  with  both  these     arragansett  chiefs. 

M^inthrop  always  maintained  their  rights  with  tlic 
greatest  conscientiousness.  If  an  Englishman  injured 
any  thing  belonging  to  an  Lulian,  he  had  to  replace  it  ; 
nay,  a  man  of  tlie  higher  class,  of  tlie  name  of  Josia, 
^vho  liad  taken  four  baskets  of  corn  from  tlie  Indians, 
was  obliged  to  make  them  good  again  with  eight : 
besides  which,  a  penalty  of  :t'5  was  imposed  on  him,  and 
lie  was  deprived  of  the  title  of''  Master,"  which  he  had 
hitherto  borne  ;  and  his  servaiits  v/ho  had  assisted  him 
were  corpoi-ally  punished.  A  young  man,  v/lio  had 
made  dishonourable  pro])(>sals  to  an  Indian  female,  was 
flogged  in  the  preseiice  of  her  husb;ind  and  self,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  botli.  .But  he  also  insisted  as  se- 
verely on  the  punislnnent  of  the  Indians  w  hen  tliey  had 
done  any  thing  against  the  English,  and  wiselv  allowed 
the  execution  of  it  to  be  put  in  force  by  their  own  chief- 
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tains.  Thus,  for  instance,  lie  compelled  Miantononio 
to  liave  some  of  bis  people,  who  had  broken  into  a 
lioiise  during  divine  service,  punished  by  his  own  fol- 
Imvei'S.  In  this  way  he  procured  for  himself  the  re- 
.-pect,  nay,  the  confidence,  of  the  natives,  who,  in  their 
feuds  with  one  anotlier,  often  sought  and  found  pro- 
tection among  the  powerful  whites.  All  measures  of 
protection  were  taken  against  probable  outbreaks  of 
concealed  Iiostility  towards  tliemselves,  especially  those 
wliich  threatened  tlsem  fi'om  tlie  \varlike  races  of  tlie 
Mohawks.  A\''atches  were  set,  and  all  sale  of  pov.'der 
and  weapons  to  the  Indians  strictly  forbidden  and  se- 
verely punished. 

In  1C)33  the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  Indians 
of  ]Massachusetts,  and,  like  a  pestilence,  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  them,  almost  unpeopling  the  districts 
about  Piscataqua.  Seven  hundred  Tv  arraganselts  also 
died,  according  to  tneir  account.  The  tliree  chiefs  of 
I\Iassachusetts  known  to  us,  Chickatabot,  James,  and 
.lohn,  v.  ere  victims  to  this  pest.  The  two  latter  had 
not  received  their  names  in  baptism  ;  they  seem  to  have 
been  given  them  by  the  English  for  convenience,  and 
much  1o  their  own  satisfaction.  Nevertlieless  boti]  of 
them,  and  especially  John,  who  is  famed  as  having  been 
very  kindly  disposed,  appear  not  to  have  been  averse 
to  Christiaiiity  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left  his  son  in 
ward  to  tlie  preocher,  AVilscm,  loudly  praised  the  Goil 
of  the  En'xlish,  and  wished  to  die  among  them.  A 
f^Teat  number  of  Indian  orphans  v/ere  received  into  the 
families  of  tlse  settlers  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  borne 
wiihin  them  the  germs  of  death,  for  within  a  short  time 
neai-ly  all  of  them  died.    But  the  English  thought  tliey 
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clearly  saw  God's  dispensation  in  these  events;  audi!" 
they  had  had  any  suspicions  tliat  their  king's  pre^cnl- 
U'avc  them  no  just  title  to  this  country,  they  now  nn 
longer  donbted  that  they  had  inherited  it  by  God's 
from  the  dying  natives. 

The  new  settlers  had  always  been  on  a  very  goo'i 
footing  with  the  elder  sister  colony  of  Plymouth.  Vi^iN 
were  exchanged,  full  of  difhculties  and  hardships,  but 
thus  yielding  tvrofcdd  enjoyment.    It  ^vas  seldom  in 
this  clime  that  a  few  light  clouds  were  seen.    If  tlic 
Plymouthers  watched  with  some  anxiety  the  growini^ 
ii'reatness  of  their  rival,  and  strove  with  suspicious  sen- 
sitiveness to  maintain  against  lier  their  dear-bought 
rights,    ho  can  blame  theuj  for  it?    Soon  after  tlicir 
arrival,  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  had  sent  a  hark 
to  purchase  corn  at  Cape  Cod,  a  district  which  they  of 
Plymouth  regarded  as  their  exclusive  trading-place; 
Avhen  next  year  this  was  about  to  be  repeated,  and  the 
vessel  was  compelled  by  contrary  winds  to  run  into  the 
harbour  of  Plymouth,  tliose  on  board  of  her  were  vcrv 
ungraciously  received,  and  set  at  liberty  with  the  stern 
intimation  not  to  trade  there.    An  arrangement  bv 
means  of  letters  seems,  however,  to   have  speedily 
f^moothed  over  this  matter,  for  soon  after  we  iind  Brad- 
ford a  .9-ucst  in  Boston,  and,  somev/hat  later,  Winthroi) 
in  Plymouth.,  until  in  course  of  time,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  settlement  of  Connecticut,  the  rivalship  of  the  two 
colonies  again  cast  some  slight  shadow  on  their  inter- 
course. 

A  certain  degree  of  relationship  was  also  set  on  foot 
v.'ith  the  settlers  of  Piscatarpia,  although  tiie  chief  un- 
dertaker there,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  remained  hostile 
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to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  whose  activity  had 
marred  his  own  plans.  The  governor  estabhshed  tliere 
bv  him,  Captain  Neal,  sent  to  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  beg  for  assistance  against  the  pirates  who 
had  fixed  themselves  on  a  neighbouring  island.  Win- 
throp, hovv'ever,  only  entered  cautiously  into  this,  but 
they  sent  off  to  their  assistance  a  pinnace  with  twenty 
men,  who,  hindered  by  storms,  could  do  little.  j^Qj-) 
There  seemed  to  be  more  to  fear  from  the 
French,  who  had  again  taken  possession  of  Acadia, 
had  bought  from  the  Scots  their  plantation  at  Cape 
.Table,  and  threatened  to  extend  further.  A  house 
of  trade,  held  by  the  Plymouthers  at  Penobscott, 
was  attacked  and  ])lundered  by  them.  The  French, 
being  papists,  were  regarded  by  the  colonists  as  their 
natural  enemies.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  complete 
a  citadel  they  had  began  in  Boston  ;  to  erect  another  in 
^antasket,  and  to  plant  a  setl lenient  in  Agawam,  on 
the  sea  coast  north  of  Salem  ;  the  hitter,  in  the  strange 
design  of  preventing  an  enemy  from  taking  possession 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  whilst  a  thousand  other 
equally  desirable  points  were  left  open.  The  younger 
John  Winthrop  was  sent  off  with  twelve  men  to  begin 
tliis  settlement;  such  was  the  foundation  of  Ipswich. 

At  an  earlier  date,  a  kind  of  commercial  intercourse 
was  begun  with  the  Dutch,  who,  in  1623,  erected  the 
castles  Amsterdam  and  Aurania,*  on  the  Hudson,  but 
who  seem  to  have  only  planted  a  permanent  colony 
there  in  1629.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
no  evidence  of  any  such  intercourse  with  their  country- 

*  Also  called  Fort  Orange,  from  which  Albany  arose,  as  Nev/  York  did 
from  Fort  Amsterdam. 
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men  in  Virginia,  except  <i  solitary  importation  of  corn 
from  that  fruitful  country.  However,  ships  went  eon- 
stantly  to  and  fro  between  both  colonies  ;  for  the  vesscN 
coming  from  England  were  frequently  destined  for  all 
the  havens  of  the  American  coasts,  and  thus  maintained 
a  kind  of  connexion. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


rilUUCri   AFFAIRS,  DEVELOPMENT   OF     THE  COXSTITU- 

rlOX.  ADMINISTRATION      OF     JUSTICE.       FROM  \()?>0 

TO  1G35. 

TiiK  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  society,  that  is,  the 
original  document  signed  by  tlie  king,  which  assured  to 
them  the  possession  of  a  certain  tract  of  land,  together 
with  the  right  of  managing  it  (under  certain  conditions^ 
according  to  their  own  pleasure,  contains  not  a  word  as 
lotiie  state  of  church  affairs  to  he  introduced.  Wliilst 
die  supporting  in  all  its  integrity  of  the  high  church  was 
made  incumbent  on  the  colony  of  Virginia,  the  point  of 
religion  was  here  left  cpiile  untouched.  It  is  true  that, 
on  one  hand,  the  empowering  of  the  governor  to  enact 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  well  as  the  stipulation  tlsat 
none  of  their  huvs  should  be  in  opposition  to  those  of  Eng- 
land, seemed  to  pre-suppose  the  introduction  of  the  high 
church ;  luit,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  emigrants  made  no 
secret  of  tiieir  opinions,  and  the  motives  oftlie  emigration 
were  too  apparent  to  allow  tlie  court  of  bishops  even  to 
dierish  the  belief  that  the  emigrants  contemplated  trans- 
planted to  Nev;  England  the  English  church,  in  all  her 
despotic  exclnsiveness,  to  say  notiiirig  of  the  principli'  o\ 
uniformity.  The  introduction  of  the  cliurch  of  England 
then,  witli  the  changes  in  her  ritual,  which  l)est  pleased 
them,  seems  to  have  been  silently  taken  for  gi-anted  : 
nay,  some  thirty  years  after,  on  his  restoration  to  tlie 
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throne,  King  Charles  the  Second  declared  that  freeiL-ir 
(•f  conscience  ^vas  the  leading  principle  in  the  charier  c!' 
coi^xstitution  for  IMassachnsetts. 

The  greater  number  of  the  settlers,  from  1G30  to  KvU 
had,  in  England,  belonged  to  that  class  of  puritans  who 
had,  in  respect  to  the  divnie  service,  submitted  to  tin- 
]-egulations  of  the  government,  although  against  their 
»)wn    intimate   convictions.      Their    preachers  werr 
clergymen  consecrated  by'"  the  bishops,  and  confornnsi 
to  a  certain  degree,  partly  still  in  olTice,  and  partly  con- 
sisting of  those  who  bad  fallen  off  from  the  church  ul" 
England,  and  had  therefore  been  removed  at  the  time 
when  Archbishop  Laud  threatened  more  and  more  to  lead 
them  back  to  the  detested,  usages  of  Rome.    It  is  certain, 
however,  that  very  few  of  the  emigrants  aimed  at  a  real 
separation    from  the  church.    In  a  farewell  letter  to 
their  brethren  of  the  church  of  England,  in  which  they 
beg  for  their  love  and  prayers,  the  heads  of  the  parly 
express  the  most  respectful  attachment  to  the  church  of 
England.    "  We  beg  you,"  it  says,      by  the  grace  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  regard  us  as   your  brothers,  who 
anxiously  want,  and   pressingly  crave,  for  your  help; 
and  if  your  love  has  been  troul)led  by  a  cause  for  sad- 
ness, partly  through  a  flilse  report  of  our  views,  and 
partly  by  the  want  of  amicable  feeling,  or  tlie  carelessness 
of  some  of,  or  rather  amongst  us,  for  we  do  not  belong 
to  those  who  dream  of  perfeclion  in  this  world,  nathe- 
less  we  wish  that  ye  may  esteem  the  chief  persons  and 
the  bulk  of  our  society,  they  being  such  as  make  it  an 
honour  to  themselves  to  call  the  cljurch  of  England, 
from  which  they  have  gone  forlli,  their  dear  mother,  and 
who  cannot  part  from  the  knid  of  iheir  birth.,  where  she 
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has  her  chief  seat^  without  great  sorrowfahiess  and  tears 
in  their  eyes,  and  ever  acknowledging  what  hope  ami 
sympathy  they  have  received,  how  they  liavebeen  takeii 
into  her  lap  and  suckled  at  her  breasts.  We  do 
not  leave  itj  therefore,  because  the  milk  with  which  she 
has  nourished  us  is  offensive  to  us,  but  rather  tliankiug 
God  for  the  mother,  and  the  bringing  up  as  members 
of  the  same  body.  We  will  ever  rejoice  a.t  her  welfare, 
and  unfeignedly  sorrow  should  any  evil  befal  her,  and 
so  long  as  we  have  breath  will  pray  for  the  enduring  and 
fulness  of  her  welfare,  and  the  extension  of  her  dominion 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'' 

This  letter,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  the 
clergyman,White,  of  Dorchester,  the  real  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  was  dated  from  on  board  t/ie 
Arabella,  .and  signed  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  emi- 
grants, Winthrop,  Johnson,  and  Dudley,  &c.,  and,  among 
the  ckTgymen,  by  John  Philipps,  and  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  tliat  it  contained  their  real  views.  Even  when 
we  see  them  nevertheless  building  up  a  church  cojistitu- 
tion  from  first  to  last  in  no  way  in  unison  with  the 
episcopal,  still  this  must  not  make  us  err  as  regards  their 
veracity,  for  their  letter  expresses  oidy  their  attachment 
to  the  English  church,  which  they  held,  in  its  essence, 
■  to  be  identical  with  their  own  ;  not  to  her  discipline  and 
outvs'ard  constitution,  wdiich  they  regarded  as  faulty  and 
corrupt,  and  still  less  to  her  usages,  which  they  considered 
to  be  sinful.  In  fact,  in  the  commencement,  every 
thing  was  avoided  that  had  the  appearance  of  a  complete 
separation  from  the  English  church.  On  the  initiation 
of  Wilson  and  Philipps,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the 
elders,  and  other  members  of  the  chin'ch,  it  was  espe- 
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ciall}'  declared,  that   this  was  only   a  sign  of  thcir 
clioice  and  confirmation,  and  was  not  intended  in  ;uiy 
wav  to  indicate  that  they  did  not  recognize  their 
vious  consecration  ;  and  Roger  Williams's  fanatic  de- 
mand, the  year  after,  that  they  should  openly  express 
their  repentance  for  ever  having  had  intercourse  with 
this  corrupt  church,  created  general  ill  will;  but  still 
a  hostile  feeling  to  tlie  episcopal  constitution  was  so 
distinctly  manifested  by  some  men  of  influence,  that 
the  appearance    of    the  signature  in    that  farewell 
letter  is,  speaking  in   mild    terms,  a  very  great  in- 
consistency.   Thus,  for  instance,  Dudley   refused  to 
sign  a  writing,  in   which   tije  king  was  named,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  "  Sacred  I^.Iajesty,"  and  the  bishops 
"  Reverend  Bishops."     And  Philipps    declared,  im- 
mediately after    his   arrival,  to  a  friend,  tliat  if  the 
emigrants  would  be  content  with  the  consecration  which 
he  had  received  from  the  ])relaLes,  he  was  disposed  to 
leave  them.    The  brethren  of  the  Salem  comnnmiiy 
shov>-ed  themselves  still  more  narrow-hearted,  when  they 
refused  communion  to  Ihe  pious  men  of  I\iassachnsetts, 
such  as  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Jolmson,  &c.,  because  they 
Avere  members  of  the  episcopal  church,  as  vadl  as  to  tlie 
son  of  another  esteemed  puritan  of  the  name  of  Cod- 
dnigton,  because  his  father  had  been  baptized  in  a  c;i- 
tliolic  cliurch.    But  their  inhnence,  and  tliat  of  Philipps, 
v,a.s  counteracted  by  others,  and  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement by  Vv  inthrop,  who  was  extremely  anxious  not 
to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  (he  modier  country  against 
the  co]on3\    At  first  all  was  carefully  shunned  tliat 
looked  like  a  decided  separation.    Indeed,  as  we  liave 
seen,  their  church  had  been  founded  at  its  conunence- 
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iiient  b}-  a  special  covenant,  ^vllicll  excludecl  all  of  diile- 
rciit  views.  But  it  was  the  iiiflueiice  of  Cotton  and 
1  looker,  and  the  uncommon  p{)v;er  which,  as  attracti\-(' 
j'ieaeliers,  they  exercised  over  their  coniraunity,  that 
LTidned  for  Massachusetts  its  stron;L^  exclusive  coiistitu- 
lion  ;  a  constitution  which  dili^,'ently  nourishes  jn'iesiiy 
luuii^ditin.ess  in  the  members  of  it,  and  stands  in 
sU'ong  contrast  to  the  all-embracing  spirit  of  love  of  the 
V\^orld-saver." 

But  thoUL^h  the  churches  oi"  ?ilassachuse{ts  rejecled 
tlie  episcopal  ;\swell  as  the  jjresljylerian  constitution,  and 
accepted  in  all  essentia.1  parts  the  ]u-inciples  of  the  se[ja- 
ratists,  they  still,  at  the  beginnini;-,  dccisi\'ely  rejected 
the  name  of  inde|)endents,  and  in  fact,  tiieir  constitution 
was  somewhat  less  democratic.  For  whilst  the  presby-' 
terian  constitution  gives  all  the  power  into  liie  liands  ol 
the  presbj'tery,  and  live  interests  of  the  individuat  com- 
munities are  merged  into  those  of  the  so-cailed  class(!s, 
the  independent  comnnniities,  on  ilie  contrary,  ;a'e  go- 
verned by  the  mass  of  the  f>relhren  alone,  and  the  pastor 
and  elder  are  at  most  leaders  and  counsellors,  but  not 
rulers.  Thus  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  sought  to 
strike  into  a  middle  road,  and  so  divide  the  pov^er  more 
between  the  community  and  the  churcli  oiiiciais.  Among 
them  preaching  and  teaching  were  left  to  the  clergy,  and 
no  arbitrary  using  of  gifts  was  allowed.  Prophesying 
was  only  exercised  in  tiie  absence  of  tlje  clergyman  by 
very  holy  laicks,  which  gave  to  the  f)]-ii;er  class  a 
greater  standing.  I'heir  cliief  strength  lay  in  that 
which  had  given  them  the  name  of  "  congregational 
churches,"  that  is  in  t!ie  voluntary  uinon  of  tlie  collec- 
tive congregations  or  communities.    Their  I'elation  one 
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Avith  another  may  be  compared  to  the  great  town  leagues, 
in  which  none  is  either  hrst  or  hist ;  of  which  each  is 
self-existent  and  independent,  and  only  moved  toward 
the  exterior  by  a  common  motive  ])ower  ; — with  tlic 
miitaal  duty  of  giving  one  another  help  and  comlurt, 
and  standing  by  one  another  with  act  and  word.  Nay, 
so  bound  vras  a  church  not  to  act  without  the  consent  of 
another,  that  the  authorities  felt  themselves  justified  in 
deposing  a  clergyman,  who,  in  a  certain  case,  had  been 
elected  without  the  consent  and  deUberation  of  a  sister 
church. 

New    growing   congregations   w^ere    received  wi{]i 
solemnity  into  the  church  community.    Was  a  church 
to  be  founded  in  any  place,  or,  to  use  the  phrase  then 
in  vogue,  "gather  itself  together,"  the  first  thing  it 
stood  in, need  of  was  the  permission  of  the  government  ; 
this  was  forthwith  made  known  to  the  neigldjouring 
churches,  who  thereupon  sent  messengers,  clergymen, 
elders,   and  other  highly  esteemed  persons  as  being 
])ious,  acknowledged  brethren,  in  whose  presence  their 
covenant,  signed  by  all,  was  read.    The  belief  and  the 
c(mfessi(3n  of  sin  vv'ere  pi'oved  by  one  of  the  messengers, 
and  both  were  found  correct.    The  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship was  stretched  to  them,  in  the  name   of  the 
Saviour,  as  to  a  true  church  of  Christ.    The  new  church 
had  for  the  most  part  chosen  her  ofhcers,  who  w^ere  then 
consecrated  b}^  laying  on  of  hands^  or  rather  introduced 
to  their  calling  by  the  clergyman,  if  any  were  present ;  if 
not  by  elders  or  other  brethren.    For  this  cannot  be 
regarded  as  real  consecration,  which  no  mortal  man  can 
give.    A  clergyman  dismissed  by  his  community  was 
no  longer  a  cleigyman,  that  is,  he  could  no  longer  per- 
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furni  clerical  duties.  What  held  good  in  one  of  these 
cliurclies  held  good  in  all,  and  his  unanimity  made  ex- 
connnunication  in  New  England,  in  the  seventeenth 
Century,  scarcely  less  terrible  than  the  popish,  in  the 
ihvk  times  of  the  middle  ages,  had  been  in  the  other 
Cliristian  hemisphere.  This  did  not  in  any  degree  pre- 
vent differences  from  springing  up  in  some  of  the 
churches.  At  first  alterations  were  frequently  made, 
lill,  in  1618,  the  "Platform  of  Cambridge  "  brought 
ihe  whole  into  one  complete  and  exclusive  system. 

As  among  the  independents,  it  was  here  at  the  very 
I'Oginning  decided,  that  not  all  the  baptized  Christians, 
(;r  all  regular  church-goers,  but  only  those  believers 
should  constitute  the  church,  who  united  themselves  into 
an  especial  covenant,  and  had  sworn  to  join  in  common 
with  the  brethren  and  sisters,  according  to  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel.  In  order  to  be  received  into  this  cove- 
nant, a  more  exact  proof  was  required  of  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  soul,  and  its  temptations  and  battles, 
hut  especially  of  the  working  and  bursting  forth  of 
"  grace,"  which  last-named  act  of  faith  was  wont  to  be 
announced  to  the  hour  and  minute. 

This  analysis  of  the  throes  of  a  spiritual  second -birth 
had  hrst  to  be  laid  before  the  proving  elders,  and  then 
before  the  whole  community.  This  last  had  to  decide 
whether  the  candidates  should  be  accepted,  and 
every  brother  and  every  sister  could  give  a  voice.  This 
acceptance  into  the  fellowship  of  the  holy  first  made  any 
one  capable  of  receiving  the  communion,  and  entitled  his 
children  to  baptism.  So  early  as  ten  years  after  the 
founding  of  their  church,  the  number  nf         ^v]lQ  i^^d 
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110  part  in  it  was  much  greater  titan  tliat  of  tlic  actii:  ': 
nieni^jers,  and  among-  (liese  miiy  liave  Ijeen  not  (»ii',y 
man}^  iiprigiit  persons,  Init  also  man}^  pions,  Clirisli:i;  . 
and  Ijelieving  minds.  For  can  it  excite  \vond;'r  tli;'', 
many  longing  hearts,  especiail^v  women  and  girls,  wen;  r-- 
pugnant  to  submitiing  o])eidy  to  this  moral  vivisection'.' 
That  tliey  rather  3^earned  in  vain  all  tlieir  lives  afkM 
those  Christian  deeds  of  benevolence,  than  shamelessly 
expose  tlieir  moral  l)eing  before  a  coiigi'cgated  assem- 
bly. This  impropriety  was  strongly  felt  l^y  men  of 
standing.  Cotton,  wlien  he  first  came  to  Boston,  aii<i 
had  himself  accepted,  Vv'ith  a  deposition  of  his  confession 
of  faith,  in  the  commnnity,  attemi)ted  to  spare  his  wiiV 
this  publicity,  and  to  have  Iiis  testimon}^  accepted  for 
her,  on  the  score  that  it  vv'as  contrary  to  the  prece})t 
of  the  apostle,  and  not  iitted  to  the  modesty  of  ;i 
woman,  on  wliicli  account  he  wished  the  elders  privately 
to  prove  her  among  themselves.  It  apjiears,  ili;\t 
from  this  time  forth  the  open  pi'oving  of  women  ceased 
in  Boston,  and  their  reports  and  confessions  of  faith 
Avere  publicly  read  instead,  by  the  pastors  ;  but  hi  other 
communities,  as  in  Salem  for  instance,  women  were 
obliged,  as  formerly,  to  lay  bare  their  inmost  souls  Ijc- 
fore  the  community,  only  that  they  generally  chose  for 
this  purpose  the  week  days  instead  of  the  Sundays. 

The  funda.meutal  indncijile  of  the  independents,  com- 
pletely to  separate  church  and  stü.te,  Y>  as  also  adopted 
by  the  congregationals  at  the  Ijeginning,  but  not  carried 
through  with  the  same  persistence  by  the  others,  nay, 
it  was  soon  almndoned  in  all  essential  points.  At  the 
first  formation  of  their  churches  they  had  taken  a  pat- 
tern by  the  Salemers,  who  had  again  taken  tlie  Ply- 
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niouthers  as  tlieir  mode].  AYhen  Increase  Nowel,  the 
cliurch  elder  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  patent  holders, 
^vas  in  1G32  again  elected  assistant,  the  opinion  of  Brad- 
ford decided  that  a  state  office  and  a  church  office  could 
not  be  held  by  the  same  individual,  and  Newel  gave  up 
Iiis  church  office.  But  Cotton  wiis  of  a  difftTcnt 
opinion,  and  it  was  in  part  his  strong  inlluence  \vhicii 
hound  so  firmly  together  church  and  state,  that,  afcer  tlie 
h{])<e  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  The  clergy, 
as  such,  had  no  political  power  whatever.  Their  in- 
lluence was  purely  personal,  but  in  some  cases  so 
enormous,  that,  as  an  nistance.  Cotton  only  required,  in 
a  sermon,  to  bring  a  certahi  view  to  bear  upon  a  civic 
matter,  and  the  question  was  at  once  brought  before 
ilie  next  sitting  of  the  government.  The  governing 
powers  were  collectively  members  ol'  the  church,  and 
were  bound  by  law  and  conscience  to  undertake  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  their  ])reachers  and  churches,  so 
that  the  uidividual  communities  stood  under  tiie  close 
supervision  of  the  civic  authorities.  None  could  be 
formed,  or  could  elect  preachers,  without  their  permission 
and  assistance,  in  1652  a  clergyman,  of  the  name  ofÄIat- 
thews,  was  fmed  £10  for  having  preached  to  a  commu- 
nity who  had  allowed  themselves  tliis  liberty  :  church 
differences  w^ere  decided  at  the  sittings  of  the  magis- 
trates. But  yet  the  church  was  alone  ruler  ;  the  iead(^rs 
of  the  people,  her  true  sons  ;  and  her  voice  alone  (he 
outspoken  oracle  of  the  divine  will. 

It  was  nevertheless  a  theocracy  that  was  aimed  at, 
and  even  set  in  motion,  though  not  vvithout  the  iiiler- 
mixture    of  some  opposing   elements.      The  settlers 
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])roiig-ht  with  them  some  dim  idea  of  it.  Bat  Coii";, 
a  man  of  wavering  character,  yet  sharp  undersOi;  !• 
ing,  well  versed  in  all  the  subtleties  of  the  theolu^'ic 
and  scholastic  learning  of  his  (]ay  ;  of  unbounded  ;u:.- 
bition,  ])h'able  manners,  and  captivating  elorjui'uc- 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  that  building,  which,  pro- 
tected by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  unhappily  c  - 
merited  in  some  of  its  parts  by  blood,  stood  unscatli''.' 
through  the  first  quarter  of  the  following  ceiuun. 
lirmly  resisting  all  attacks  from  inward  or  outwanl 
foes.  Cotton's  influence  over  his  community,  at  a  tir.!'.' 
when  every  preacher  exercised  more  or  less  inllucnce 
over  men's  minds,  was  even  then  unequalled.  Even 
in  England  he  had  enjoyed  uncommon  veneration,  and 
an  extended  fame.  Even  among  those,  most  opposed 
io  him  he  had  admirers  and  protectors.  Among  the 
prelates,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  lu' 
preached,  interceded  personally  with  King  James  U> 
allow  him  to  preach.  The  colonists  long  yearned  for 
him,  and  two  years  after  his  arrival  iShawmut  was 
named  Boston,  in  honour  of  him.  For  in  Engkmd 
Boston  had  been  his  residence,  and  the  principal  sphere 
of  his  operations,  a.nd  a  gi-eat  part  of  his  community 
emigrated  with  him.  Wilson,  the  honoured  pastor  of  the 
J^oston  community,  fell  after  his  arrival  into  the  back- 
ground, and  Cotton  became  teacher  of  the  community.  The 
pastor  had  to  preach  on  the  Sunday  mornings,  and  the 
teachers  in  the  afternoons.  There  was  no  political  fact 
which  he  did  not  bring  under  consideration  here,  or  still 
more  frequently  in  one  of  his  week-day  lectures,  fie 
was  averse  to  democracy,  "1  do  not  see,"  he  writes,  to 
Lord  Say,  "  that  G^od  has  ever  ordained  democracy  as 
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a  iittiiig"  form  of  government,  either  for  church  or  com- 
mon -^vcal ;  if  the  people  shall  rule,  Vv'ho  shall  be  go- 
verned ?  Monarchy  and  aristocracy  are,  on  the  contrary, 
approved  of  in  the  holy  writings,  but  so  that  the  sove- 
reignty falls  to  him  (God),  and  that  he  places  theocracies 
in  both  as  the  best  form  of  government,  as  well  in  the 
community  as  in  the  cliurch. 

He  felt  himself  perfectly  adapted  to  be  the  high-priest 
of  this  theocracy,  the  living  voice  of  God ;  and  the  op- 
position which  he  encountered  on  this  subject  from 
souje  of  the  people,  and  from  time  to  time  from  the 
magistrates  themselves,  often  violently  exasperated  him, 
and  once  so  irritated  him  that  he  threatened  to  leave 
the  colony. 

But  the  real  might  of  the  church  consisted  in  her 
union  with  the  state,  and  the  unconditional  devotion  of 
the  leaders  of  the  state  to  her.  In  other  respects,  tl]e 
church  ban  was  the  only  weapon  with  which  she  could 
directly  attack.  It  was  imposed  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity, but  was  pronounced  only  by  the  clergy,  althougli 
in  their  absence  it  might  also  be  done  by  the  elders. 
The  excommunicated  was  regarded  as  a  heatlien  and  a 
publican.  In  Kewhaven,  under  tlie  guidance  of  the 
hierarch  Davenj^ort,  he  was  obliged,  if  he  wished  again 
to  become  partaker  of  the  divine  woi'k,  to  stand  in  snow 
and  rain  before  the  church  door.  The  Bostoners 
granted  him  a  quiet  place  in  the  church  ;  all  communi- 
cation between  him  and  "  the  holy  "  was  cut  off ;  no 
one  ate  and  drank  with  him,  only  children  being  allowed 
this  kind  of  intercourse  with  their  excommunicated 
parents.  Nevertheless,  and  the  fact  is  on  record,  ac- 
cording to  their  theory,  a  superior  official  could  exei'cise 
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Iiis  office  while  under  exconimunicixtion,  and  ohedicncc 
must  be  yielded  him  in  civic  matters. 

At  the  commencement,  they  made  use  of  this  sword 
of  justice  with  some  moderation ;  heretical  opinions,  and 
refusal  to  recant  when  summoned  before  the  church, 
were  sure  to  call  down  the  ban,  ljut  in  moral  points  it 
was  restricted  to  gross  vices,  and  amongst  these  was 
overstepping  their  covenant  laws  ;  tlius,  for  instance,  a 
woman  of  station  was  put  under  tlie  ban  ])ecause  she 
had  said  some  imprudent  and  bitter  words  about  a 
brother: — "that  he  had,  she  feared,  conspired  witli 
others,  and  that  he  over-priced  some  joiners'  work 
ordered  by  her;  and  instead  of  having,  as  was  Iiis  duty 
as  a  member  of  the  church,  amicably  decided  the  matter 
by  the  voice  of  some  other  members  of  the  church,  he 
strove  to  bring  it  before  a  court,  and  all  this  without 
the  consent  of  her  spouse."  It  was  here  especially 
dwelt  upon,  that  differences  between  church  members 
should  first  of  all  come  before  tlie  church,  before  being 
brought  into  court ;  nay,  every  independent  action 
effected  without  calling  in  the  counsel  of  the  brethren 
was  considered  wrong. 

The  efforts  of  the  clergy  to  give  ])olitical  weight  to 
the  church  ban  were  only  successful  for  a  short  time. 
In  1C38  the  order  of  the  govei'nment  declared  that  any 
one  who  should  be  excommunicated  six  months  without 
reconcilino;  himself  with  the  church  should  be  fined, 
imprisoned,  or  banished,  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  assembly.  But  this  smacked  too  strongly  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  mother  country  not  to  excite  general 
murmuring,  and  in  the  following  year  they  were  obliged 
to  abolish  the  law.    The  ambitious  striving  of  Cotton 
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;iiul  a  part  of  the  clergy  was,  however,  in  no  v/ay  vmited 
fo  a  desire  for  outward  honours  or  distinctions.  In  es- 
pecial, the  maxim  of  allowing  the  church  to  maintain  her 
holy  dignity  without  any  addition  of  worldly  grandeur 
was  carried  out  with  the  greatest  consistency.  The 
salaries  of  the  preachers  were  small.  Wlien  the  clergy- 
men first  came  over,  it  was  resolved  that  one  half  of 
their  salary  should  be  paid  out  of  the  common  purse, 
and  one  lialf  by  the  planters  ;  afterv/ards  tiie  whole  fell 
upon  the  community.  Philipps  received  £30  out  of 
the  common  purse;  Wilson,  as  his  wife  did  not  accom- 
pany him,  only  £20.*  When  the  clergymen  went 
from  Salem  to  New  England,  Higginson  ^yas,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  having  eight  cliildren,  allowed  ^£10 
more  than  Skelton.  During  the  whole  period  of  the 
hierarchy  no  preacher's  salary  rose  above  £100,  a  sum 
which  only  very  few  communities  could  afford  to  pay. 
These  yearly  moneys  were  contributed  by  all  the  inha- 
bitants, and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only  point 
where  no  other  distinction  was  made  between  members 
and  non-members  of  the  church,  than  that  the  former 
contributed  voluntarily,  the  latter  in  fixed  taxes  ;  tliough 
they  could  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  church,  they  had 
yet  to  bear  her  burthens. 

The  divine  service  v/as  performed  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  in  large  respectable  buildings,  in  the  style  of 

*  That  even  in  those  frugal  times  one  could  only  live  very  poorly  on 
£40  or  £60  a-year  (supposing  the  other  half  to  be  added  by  the  planters), 
is  evident  from  a  remark  of  Winslow's — ^that  if  he  had  not  been  governor 
he  could  have  lived  as  a  private  person,  and  his  family  would  not  have 
expended  more  than  £"200  a-year,  whilst  as  governor  he  had  spent, £o()(). 
]  lou-ever,  a  house  was  also  built  at  the  common  expense  for  the  preachers, 
and  very  probably  a  good  deal  was  received  in  the  shape  of  presents. 
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dwelling'-hoiises,  when  such  were  to  be  had ;  and  wlien 
not,  as  m  their  first  struggles,  under  the  shadow  of  a 
venerable  tree.    At  nine  o'clock  a  bell  called  to  divine 
service  ;  and  where  no  house  M'as  as  yet  erected,  or 
where  the  settlers  lived  too  scattered  to  hear  a  bell,  the 
drum  was  used.    Sermon,  exposition  of  the  Scriptures, 
praying-,  and    psalra-singing,  were  judiciously  inter- 
changed.   The  sermons  were  redolent  of  Bible  learninu' 
and  dogmatics,  but  in  the  highest  degree  straightfor- 
ward, zealous,  and  full  of  application  to  the  events  of 
the  day,  never  failing  in  their  aim  ;  the  prayers,  thouglt 
composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  disdaining 
the  simple  forms  of  the  Common  Prayer-book  of  tlie 
Church  of  England,  had  yet  run  into  certain  forms  bor- 
rowed from  written  language,  only  that  every  one  added 
and  subtracted  as  he  liked  best.    Urgent,  tedious,  long 
to  exhaustion,*  and  entering  into  all  particulars  of 
what  was  worth  wishing  and  praying  for,  they  had  less, 
perhaps,  than  they  ought  of  complete  devotion  to  tijo 
will  of  God,  which  they  made  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
a  Christian.    Delivered  in  a  peculiar  drawling  tone 
and  with  shut  eyes,  the  prayers  of  the  puritans  had  long 
been  the  sport  of  the  worldlings  in  England.  Baptism 
was  performed  before  the  assembled  community,  by 
sprinkling  or  washing,  without  particular  signs  of  ba])- 
tism.    Father  or  mother,  of  whom  one  must  belong  to 
the  church  in  order  to  be  able  to  demand  the  baptism 
of  the  child,  brought  it  thither,  and  the  whole  commu- 
nity was  witness.    The  communion  was  received  once 

•  Of  threefold  length  on  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  At  the  timi^ 
of  dearth  and  impending  famine  the  rijmouthers  j^raved  eight  or  nine 
iiours  without  once  leaving  off! 
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u  niontli,  in  Calvin's  manner.    As  among  tLe  separatists, 
all  remained  sitting,  and  bread  and  cup  were  handed 
round  by  the  deacons,  or  from  one  to  another.  Tlie 
>ervice  was  concluded  by  the  collection,  oat  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  the  preacher  was  in  part  paid  ;  the  rest 
being  devoted  to  the  service  of  tlie  poor.    The  manner 
(if  doing  tliis  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Plymouthers, 
\\]io  liad  cliosen  it  at  Leyden,  under  Ilobinson's  guidance, 
ill    imitation    of  the  church    at  Corinth,  where  the 
iipostle  Paul  himself  introduced  it.    One  after  another, 
all  those  of  standing  and  in  authority  stood  up,  and 
each  laid  in  a  box  placed   before  the  deacons  his 
mite,  consisting  of  money,  promissory  notes,  and  even 
valuables,  as  books,  Sec.  ;  after  which  they  returned  to 
their  seats.    But  only  church  members  gave  in  their 
contributions  in  this  manner ;  from  the  others  it  was 
collected,  as  has  been  stated,  in  direct  taxes.  The 
deacons  were  not  required  to  give  any  account  of  the 
sums  thus  collected  every  sabbath. 

The  civic  constitution  of  Massachusetts  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  pourtray  than  the  church,  as  it  was  only  gradu- 
ally formed,  and  would  have  had  but  a  weak  basis  in 
the  charter,  if  this  had  not  been  materially  strengthened 
by  the  spirit  which  animated  the  l^ead  membei's.  Un- 
limited possession  was  assured  them  of  a  tract  of  land 
Avhich  extended  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  three 
miles  north  of  the  iMerrimack  in  its  most  northerly 
direction,  to  three  miles  south  of  Charles  River  in  its 
most  southerly.  Freedom  to  make  laws  for  themselves, 
in  so  fir  as  they  were  not  in  contradiction  to  those  of 
England.  For  seven  years  complete  immunity  from, 
taxes  and  levies,  and  a  great  alleviation  of  these  for 
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twenty-one  more.  Only  a  fifth  of  tlie  precious  metaU 
fell  to  tlie  king.  They  were  to  remain  English,  but  to 
refuse  no  Englishman  the  right  of  commerce  and  fish- 
ing. Their  aflairs  were  to  be  conducted  by  a  governor 
and  vice-governor,  with  eighteen  assistants  or  counsel- 
lors, both  tlie  first  being  cljosen  every  year  from  tlie 
latter,  chosen  by  themselves.  These  were  to  meet  every 
month,  and  seven, of  them,  with  one  of  the  governor>. 
were  to  form  a  committee.  Four  times  a  year  a  general 
sitthig  was  to  take  place,  to  v/hich  were  invited,  beside^ 
the  governors  and  assistants,  all  free  men,  that  is,  all 
partakers  of  the  patent  and  members  of  the  society  ; 
and  laws  could  only  be  enacted  by  tliem.  These  were 
the  actual  features  of  the  patent ;  the  extent  of  the  power 
of  th,e  governor,  as  of  the  assistants,  remained  unde- 
fined:  Shortly  after  the  crov/n  had  made  Soutli  Virginia 
totally  independent  of  it,  it  unconcernedly  granted  also 
to  the  settlers  of  North  ^'^irgiiiia  the  most  unbounded 
freedom  to  form  their  own  plan  of  government.  It  was 
quite  in  tiie  puritanical  spirit  that  it  became  republican 
in  their  hands. 

From  the  very  beginning  there  was  evident  in  tlie 
mass  of  the  colonists  a  jealous  watching  of  their  rights  ; 
only  tliat  they,  unused  us  they  were,  did  not  know  the 
best  way  of  going  to  woi'k,  and  hence,  froju  unskilful- 
ness,  often  let  slip  what  might  have  secured  these  rights. 
The  first  courts  of  assistants,  licld  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  occu])ied  themselves,  after  fixing  tlie  salaries 
of  the  preachers,  exclusively  vrith  pohce  r(\gulations, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  or<_ier  was  so  much  easier  tu 
maintain  omong  tlie  colonists,  as  \Vinthrop  and  Dud- 
ley, and  in  fact  all  the  assistants,  were  highly  esteemed. 
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The  confidence  in  Wintlirop's  fjitlierly  care  was  iin- 
bounded  ;  and  wliile  want,  sickness,  and  helplessness 
lamed  the  pow'ers  necessary  for  acting  and  procuring, 
every  one  conld  feel  that  tlie  patriarchal  state  was  best 
suited  to  them.  Winthrop  lived,  in  fact,  only  for  the 
weal  of  those  confided  to  his  care.  He  went  so  far  in 
Iiis  charity  tliat,  whenever  he  suspected  a  family  to  be 
in  need,  lie  was  wont  to  send  one  of  Iiis  servants  v;ith  a 
message,'  in  order  in  this  way  to  see  if  they  were  pro- 
vided wdth  tlie  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  case  tliey  were 
not,  he  at  once  let  them  have  food  from  his  own 
kitchen.  Thus  he  was  loved  and  honoured  like  a 
father;  and  this  feeling  towards  him  only  changed 
when  the  increasing-  well-beino;,  and  a  beiiinnin^-  of 
"  home  feeling,"  had  awakened  anew  the  inborn  selfish- 
ness of  the  people  ;  and  something  of  that  spirit  had  be- 
gun to  stir,  which  moved  the  Athenian  burgher  to  pro- 
})0se  the  ostracism  of  Aristides,  merely  because  he  was 
called  tlie  just. 

Certain  difficulties  had  sprung  up  from  transplanting 
the  society  into  a  wilderness.  Withdrawn  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  England,  the  government  could  not  delay 
forming  a  new  court.  It  was  accordingly  settled  that 
tlie  present  governors,  vice-governors,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and>four  of  the  assistant  justices,  should  be  fur- 
nislied  witli  all  the  power  of  similar  bodies  in  England 
— at  least  in  all  political  matters.  In  criminal,  as  in 
civil  cases,  the  governor  should,  with  the  assistants — 
that  is,  all  the  government  officials — form  a  court.  Thus 
the  legishitive,   executive,  and  judicial  powers  were 

united  in  one  and  the  same  body. 

"  I G30 

In  the  middle  of  October,  the  first  general 
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court  was  held  at  Boston,  in  wliicb,  besides  llie  _ 
vernor,  vice-governor,  and  six  assistants,  all  tlio  fru 
men  of  the  colony  participated;  and  of  which  the  ohj(  ; 
was  to  build  up  their  form  of  government  accordiiiir  i.^ 
circumstances.     For   their  charter  stated  that 
should  only  be  framed  when  the  freemen  or  burglicr- 
were  present.    But  the  meaning  of  the  cbarter,  dcstiiic! 
for  a  corporation  going  forth  from  England  to  rule  ov( ; 
a  distant  colony,  v/as  that  all  freemen  sbould  be  ]);tr- 
takers  of  the  patent,  together  with  tlieir  heirs,  rejirc- 
sentatives,  and  companions.    Therefore  every  one  nvIk' 
by  rank,  property,  or  other  "  merit,"  could  lay  claim  t" 
such  a  distinction,  was  joined  to  tliem  ;  as,  for  instanre, 
all  the  clergymen  and  the  elder  planters  in  Massaclui- 
setts,  all  men  of  some  consideration  and  so  on,  formiii': 
in  all  a  hundred  and  nine.    It  was  resolved  that  tlie 
freemen  sbould  clioose  the  assistants — tbat  is,  that  tliey 
sbould  fill  up  any  vacancies;  for,  according  to  the  cliar- 
ter,  the  governors,  but  not  the  assistants,  were  elected 
anew  every  year  ;  but  the  latter  were  to  cboose  tlii- 
governors  and  vice-governors  out  of  their  number.  In 
spite  of  the  definition  of  the  cbarter,  it  was  reserved  to 
these  olFicials  to  make  laws  and  nominate  tlie  execu- 
tive.   So  modest  were  the  claims  of  tliese  freemen  at 
the  first  silting  :  the  care  of  their  own  families,  building- 
bouses  and  tillino:  fields,  was  too  urjxent  for  tlie  com- 
rnonvi-eaitl)  to  obtain  its  full  sliare  of  interest. 
^^r^-^  ^^'^^^  ^''^^^  ^'^^'^  t^^ö  May  of  the  f  )!lowin2:  year 

tliat  a  general  court  was  again  held,  and  this 
took  place  for  the  clioice  of  the  governor  and  other 
officials.  AW  the  government  oHicials  were  elected 
anew,  but  the  bui'gbers  obtained  the  right,  in  case  of 
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V.  ell-founcled  discontent,  of  deposing*  one  or  more  asslst- 
iwa^.  A  new  and  important  condition  was  added  to 
those  for  citizensliip,  which  soon  began  to  have  very 
serious  results  for  the  common  weaL  It  was  resolved 
that  this  should  remain  in  the  hands  only  of  good  and 
upright  men,  and  that  henceforth  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  corporation  .who  was  not  member  of  a, 
cliurch  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 

Thus  theocracy  was  introduced.  God  himself  was  to 
rule  by  his  elect;  they  alone  were  to  be  the  organs  of  a 
wisdom  which  should  base  itself  on  the  old  and  new- 
covenant,  and  not  on  human  strength.  A  religious 
aristocracy  was  formed,  whicli  invested  the  blessed  of 
God  with  its  heraldic  honours,  which  it  refused  to  the 
carnal-minded.  AVe  do  not  find  that  in  the  beginning 
these  resolutions  created  any  opposition,  although  among 
the  elder  planters  many  who  were  not  puritans  had  in 
the  very  first  sitting  obtained  civic  rights.  But,  without 
doubt,  they  had  at  that  time  no  foreboding  that  the 
established  church  ^^  ould  be  excluded  from  the  colony, 
and  dreamed  that  the  rule  was  only  aimed  at  papists 
and  freethinkers. 

Before  the  third  2,'eneral  sittinji'  (the  year 
after  this),  the  freemen  had  had  time  to  think 
about  what  they  could  demand  and  obtain.  It  does  not, 
however,  ap])ear  tliat  the  assistants  had  by  any  misuse 
of  their  undoubtedly  great  po\ver  made  any  restriction 
of  it  necessary.  On  the  contrar3',  except  one  violent 
man  of  the  name  of  Ludlov/,  the  son-in-law  of  Dudley, 
who  declared  that  he  would  rather  go  back  tu  England 
than  remain  here  under  such  circumstances,  they  wei'c 
all  perfectly  willing  to  give  up  their  privileges;  and  it 

VOL.  I.  M 
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was  resolved,  on  a  motion  from  tlie  commons,  that,  in 
future,  assistants  and  governors  should  be  yearly  chosen 
by  the  freemen  ;  the  former,  as  previously,  out  of  the 
latter.  The  government  had,  at  any  rate,  every  reas(3n 
to  be  well  pleased  with  this  limitation,  for  the  metliod 
of  clioosing  the  governor  still  left  his  election  in  sonic 
measure  in  their  hands.  For  wliilst  the  governor  was 
chosen  by  means  of  names  written,  on  bills,  the  assistants 
were  proposed  by  the  governor,  after  the  general  assem- 
bly had  agreed  upon  a  certain  number  of  names,  and 
the  freemen  liad  only  the  right  to  accept  or  reject. 
The  germ  of  a  representative  constitution,  in  possession 
of  which  the  Virginians  liad  been  for  thirteen  years, 
was  also  laid  in  this  assembly,  every  place  being  ordci'cd 
to  send  two  men  to  the  next  court  of  assistants,  to  de- 
bate upon  the  establishment  of  a  general  treasury. 
■^ßc^^  ^I'G  general  court,  held  two  years  after,  tlie 

finishing  stone  to  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
was  laid,  and  so  the  building  remained  without  any  im- 
portant alterations  until  the  loss  of  the  first  charter.  Tlie 
settlements  had  now  extended  to  thirty  miles  from  tlie 
head  town,  and  the  number  of  burghers  amounted  to 
380.  A  o'eneral  meetini;-  for  tlie  behoof  of  the  leo-isla- 
ture  seemed  accordingly  inconvenient  in  every  respect, 
A  committee  of  twenty-four  of  their  best  men — and  this 
shows  plainly  how  in  the  course  of  time  they  had 
learned  to  think  about  tiieir  state  affairs — met  together 
some  days  before  the  general  sitting,  to  consult  with 
AV^inthrop,  by  whose  advice  deputies  were  in  future  to 
be  sent.  It  was  accordingly  moved  and  resolved,  that 
iVom  henceforth  three  men  selected  by  each  district 
biiouid  represent  it,  and  this  with  all  the  power  of  the 
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whole  assembled  body.  This  bad  not  entered  into 
A\'inthrop's  plans,  for  on  tbis  occasion  lie  would  gladly 
have  placed  tbe  power  in  the  bands  of  tbe  assistants,  and 
onlv  have  left  tbe  deputies  tbe  riglit  of  revision.  For 
Winthrop  was  an  aristocrat,  although  moderate^  and  fall 
of  respect  for  tbe  rights  of  the  people.  It  was  bis  opinion, 
that  tbe  minority  must  rule,  because  tbe  weisest  and  best 
were  only  few  in  number.  With  tbe  democratic  ten- 
dencies constantly  gaining  ground,  tbis  opinion  began 
to  a^vaken  suspicion,  and,  in  order  to  use  their  right  of 
election,  they  chose  John  Dudley  (a  much  less  popular 
man)  governor  instead  of  Winthrop,  and  bis  son-in- 
law,  Ludlow,  who  stood  much  lovi'er  in  tbe  estimation 
of  the  people,  as  vice-governor.  Nay,  tbe  spirit  of  tbe 
people  began  to  awake  with  such  violence  that  a  sort  of 
account  of  bis  payments  was  demanded  from  tbis  ho- 
noured man  at  his  dismissal,  which  appears  from  bis 
answer  to  have  deeply  injui'ed  him.  From  his  accounts 
it  clearly  appears  that  he  had,  out  of  love  to  tbe  com- 
mon v/eal,  made  the  greatest  personal  sacrifices  for  it,  and 
that  be  bequeathed  it  to  Iiis  successor  much  in  bis  debt. 
But  it  was  not  merely  the  manner,  the  very  calling  to 
account  seems  to  have  injured  bim  ;  ibr  be  begged  tbe 
assendjly,  when  they  entered  in  their  minutes  that  they 
had  called  him  to  account,  to  enter  bis  answer  also. 
Tbis  change  in  the  election  can  only  be  attributed  to  a 
passing  humour  in  the  people,  for,  in  the  following  year, 
Ludlow  and  Fndecott  v/ere  left  out  at  tbe  election  of  as- 
sistants, and  for  two  years  aftei-,  tbe  election  of  the  govern- 
or fell  on  two  other  men,  oidy  ti)  return  to  Winthi-op  and 
to  remain  by  bim  till  bis  death  in  1649,  in  spite  of  mucli 
undermining  ;  so  that  of  tbe  nineteen  years  he  passed 
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in  the  colony,  lie,  during'  eleven,  filled  the  highest  station 
in  it,  and  during  the  other  eight,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  post  of  vice-governor. 
^^.^^  The  decisions  in  the  general  sitting  of  March 
were  manifold  and  important.  Four  general 
courts  were  to  be  held  yeai'ly  :  but  the  freemen  were  to 
be  assembled  in  a  body  only  at  the  court  of  election, 
held  the  last  AVednesday  liefere  Easter,  although  even 
then  the  distant  townships  were  allowed  to  send  in  their 
voices  by  proxy.  The  thi-ee  other  courts  were  adequately 
represented  by  three  deputies,  and  thus  a  regular  legis- 
lature was  founded.  Moreover,  trials  by  jury  were 
formally  introduced  through  this  assembly ;  for  the 
people  had  long  viewed  with  dissatisfaction  the  arbitrary 
decisions  of  the  assistants,  although  these  were  generally 
milder  and  more  reasonable  than  the  laws  of  England, 
or  than  their  own  were  at  a  later  date.  Grand  and 
petty  juries  were  accordingly  introduced,  intrinsically 
the  same  as  those  in  England,  only  that,  in  accordance 
with  circumstances,  especial  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
prolixity,  and  spare  expense.  Under  the  presidency  of 
an  assistant,  a  court  was  lield  at  regular  terms  in  tlie 
different  tov>'ns,  before  v.  Inch  all  regular  cases  of  civil 
law  were  brouglit,  and,  of  criminal  cases,  those  of  which 
the  decision  did  not  affect  life  and  death.  The  latter 
were  decided  by  the  upper  court,  which,  consisting  of 
the  governor  and  assistants,  sat  twice  a  year  in  Boston, 
and  at  the  same  time  served  as  a  court  of  appeal  against 
the  decisions  of  tlie  inferior  court.  For  extraordinary 
cases  the  general  assembly  stood  above  these  again.* 

*  Until  a  regular  book  of  laws  was  introduced,  the  judge  delivered  Iiis 
charge  to  the  jury,  after  iiearing  tlie  e.vaminatiun,  under  tlie  rubric  of  one  of 
Lhe  ten  commaudiiients,  according  to  which  all  crimes  were  classified.  Seo 
Lecheford'8  Plaine  Dealings,  &c. 
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All  these  regulations,  which  only  assumed  a  regular 
form  between  163i  and  1644,  had  raised  many  questions 
as  to  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the  people.  Till  now 
only  such  laws  had  been  added  by  the  colonial  govern- 
nient  to  the  generally  acknowledged  laws  of  England, 
as  seemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  common 
weal  and  the  maintenance  of  morality,  under  which 
hist  head  w^e  shall  afterwards  revert  to  some  sumptuary 
hiws.  In  the  following  year  the  free  men,  after  ^^^r^r 
manifold  jarrings  between  them  and  tlie  assist- 
ants had  been  allayed,  demanded  tlie  composition  of  a 
book  of  laws,  as  a  sort  of  Magna  Ciiarta  for  protection 
against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  judges.  This  demand 
met  with  no  opposition,  and  it  was  resolved  that  sundry 
worthy  men,  chiefly  clergymen,  should  be  commissioned 
to  draw  up  a  plan  for  it.  The  fundamental  code  which 
resulted  from  this  was  introduced  in  1641. 

With  all  this  sense  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  the 
colonists  still  freely  admitted  one  kind  of  political  re- 
striction, which  stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the  national 
freedom  of  tlie  w"ilderness,  and  the  largeness  of  the 
space  in  which  it  had  room  to  play.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  one  reason  for  drawing  the  reins  so  tight 
was  that  so  great  a  liberty  might  easily  be  misused. 
From  the  very  beginning  it  was  resolved  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  settle  in  any  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
without  express  permission  ;  nay,  a  settlement  begun  in 
Agawam  (Ipswich)  had  to  be  given  up,  because  tlie 
permission  of  the  magistrate  had  not  been  obtained  ; 
although,  the  year  after,  young  ^Vinthrop  was  sent 
thither  with  twelve  men,  because  the  place  was  con- 
sidered unusually  favourable  for  a  settlement.    It  was 
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probably  for  the  same  reason  that  colonists  from  Brnin- 
ti-ee,  in  Eiig-lai](l,  ^vho  had  begun  in  1632  to  settle  tn 
the  west  of  J\[ount  Wallaston,  were  ordered  by  the  go- 
vernment to  settle  in  Newtown,  and  thus  to  begin  anew 
t];0  toilsome  task  of  "founding."  This  settleiuent. 
Hooker's  forraei-  community,  betjueathed  the  name 
Braintree  to  their  first  I'esting-place,  and  at  a  later 
division  of  the  parish,  the  half  island  on  Avhich  Mount 
^>7allaston  stands  was  called  Quincey. 

As  regards  the  further  reception  of  strangers,  the'^polico 
of  newer  civilized  states  might  have  learned  sometliini:; 
from  these  begiimers,  for  it  was  forbidden,  under  a  very 
heavy  penalty,  to  keep  a  guest  longer  than  three  weeks, 
or  to  sell  him  land  witliout  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment. Nay,  Samuel  Maveric,  who  fi-om  his  attachment 
to  the  episcopal  church,  as  from  his  liberal  liospitality 
and  noble  free  thinkinji-  in  reii'ard  to  manners,  was  natu- 
rally  an  object  of  suspicion  to  puritanical  lawgivers,  was, 
in  the  year  1635,  forbidden  to  lodge  a  guest  longer  than 
a  single  night.  By  the  same  decree  he  was  ordered, 
under  a  penalty  of  ^100,  to  remove  Iiis  abode  from 
Middle  Island  to  Boston.  In  one  of  the  earlier  courts 
of  assistants  it  was  ordained,  that  no  planter  within  the 
bounds  of  this  jurisdiction,  who  returned  to  England, 
should  take  with  him  gold  or  beaver,  v/ithout  permission 
of  the  then  governor,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  the  gold 
and  beaver  about  to  be  transported. 

There  could  be  no  restriction  of  the  press  in  a  land 
where  there  was  as  yet  no  pi-inting-ofhce,  and  hence 
the  more  unbounded  was  tlie  desj)otism,  wliich  could 
scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  oriental  states.  The  fate 
of  Roger  Williams,  and  especially  of  Anna  Hutchinson, 
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u  hich  give  the  most  striking  proofs  of  this,  will  be  cir- 
cumstantially related  in  their  proper  places.  But  even 
in  cases  where  the  judges  were  not  personally  embittered 
by  bigotry,  incautious  speakers  were  punished  with  the 
most  unpitying  severity.  The  scourge,  impi'isonment, 
and  banishment,  were  the  usual  punishments  for  ex- 
pressions of  ill-will,  or  discontent  with  tbe  rules  of  the 
government,  or  the  proceedings  of  tlie  church.  Whilst 
the  neigliboui-ing  colonies  showed  themselves  somewhat 
laxer  in  church  and  political  discipline,  the  autlioritics 
of  Salem  and  the  Salem  church,  under  Peters,  ri  vai  le;  i 
each  other  in  their  inexorable  severity.  One  Dame  Oliver 
there,  poor  but  vrise,  and,  as  was  acknowledged  even  by 
her  opponents,  distinguished  for  her  piety,  complained 
loudly  tliat  she  couhl  not  be  admitted  to  the  communion 
without  laying  down  openly  her  confession  of  faith,  and, 
when  this  was  administered,  made  decided  claims  to  it. 
She  also  protested  against  church  exclusion  by  excom- 
munication, and  found  fault  in  a  manner  v»diich  appeai'ed 
so  dangerous  to  the  church  authorities,  that  reproofs 
and  imprisonment  did  not  seem  punishment  enough. 
A  cleft  log  of  v,'ood  was  affixed  to  the  tongue  whicli  had 
dared  to  cast  reproach  on  the  church  elders.  She  u  as 
openly  flogged  for  the  scandal  she  liad  uttered  about 
the  authorities  !  ^,Vg  have  already  spoken  of  the  barl)a- 
rous  (for  we  can  scarce  call  it  otherwise)  revenge  whic!] 
had  been  exercised  against  the  unhappy  Philip  Radclili". 
AVinthrop,  who,  according  to  our  views,  appears  on  tljo 
whole  a  strict  but  not  a  harsh  man,  demanding  mucli 
because  he  gave  much,  was  complained  of  in  tlie  court 
of  assistants  as  being  too  mild  and  I'endss.  Tlie  matter 
was  referred  to  the  clergy,  who  one  and  all  voted  against 
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Winthrop,  and  thinking  more  of  the  angry  Jehovali 
than  of  the  "  all-g'ovei'ning  love,"  for  whose  servants 
they  gave  themselves  out,  they  agreed  that  in  future  tlic 
sword  of  justice  should  be  used  with  more  severity.  In 
the  same  sitting  it  was  resolved  that  the-  united  autli cri- 
tics, but  especially  the  governor,  should  support  their 
])osition  by  more  outward  dignity,  as,  for  instance, 'on 
public  occasions,  by  an  official  show,  official  clothing, 
suite,  &:c.  So  soon  did  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
mass,  the  natural  product  of  the  wilderness,  and  of  a 
condition  in  which  bodily  powers  rose  in  value,  begin 
to  awaken  care. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

EXTENSION  AND  GRO^YTH.  —  KELIGIOUS  CHARACTER  OF 
THE  COLONY.     ROGER  V/ILLIAMS. — ANTINOMISTIC 
SCHISM. — FROM   1633  TO  1610. 

After  the  first  horrible  impressions  were  overcome,  \vhich 
the  ne\Ys  of  the  early,  severe  trials  of  the  emigrants  liad 
created  in  the  mother  country,  emigration  had  increased 
rapidly  in  extent.  Bet^Yeen  1633  and  1610  twenty  shi])s 
had  come  on  an  average  every  year  to  New  England. 
The  summer  of  1635  alone  brought  three  thousand  emi- 
grants ;  the  year  1638  rather  more  than  fewer.  At  the 
very  beginning  we  have  seen  th^m  safely  enjoying  the 
advantages  which  the  boundless  realms  of  the  wilderness 
offered  them,  and  even  defying  the  dangers  of  exposing 
themselves  to  the  Indians,  by  extending  too  far,  when 
they  could  thus  v,-in  roomy  meadows  for  their  herds, 
which  they,  a  people  of  tillers  of  the  earth,  regarded  as 
their  best  riches.  But  the  space  here  was  soon  too  nar- 
row for  them.  New  colonies  went  Ibrth  from  the 
scarcely  formed  plantations.  The  settlers  of  Plymouth 
had  long  ceased  to  have  any  quiet,  and  had  spread  alojig 
the  Bay  of  Cape  Cod.  The  shores  of  Connecticut  were 
peopled  out  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 
and  those  banished  from  tlie  theocracy  of  Boston  were 
obliged  to  win  from  the  wilderness  a  new  place  of  resi- 
dence in  Providenc(\  llh.ode  Island,  or  Exeter.    All  Ihe 
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masses  of  emigrants  wlio  came  from  England,  went  on 
without  attaching  themselves  to  the  old  settlers,  in  order 
to  build  settlements  quite  separate  from  theirs. 

The  most  favourable  positions  on  the  sea-coast,  near 
rivers  which  fell  into  the  sea,  were  soon  beset.  Tlie 
settlements  inland  were  bound  up  with  endless  diiricuhicH 
and  troubles.  Concord,  the  iirst  settlement  deeper  in- 
land, Y^rested,  in  1635,  from  the  wilderness  with  super- 
human exertions,  in  whicli  it  was  necessary  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  coerce  thicket,  rock,  and  marsh, 
shows  of  what  the  human  will  is  capable  when  spurred 
on  by  the  power  of  the  mind.  For,  between  tlie  blows  of 
the  axe  in  their  restless  labours,  were  heard  unceasing 
psalms  and  songs  of  thanks  ;  from  the  huts  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  a  roof  of 
branches?  scarcely  protected  against  the  slightest  rain, 
there  arose,  when  night  called  them  home  to  their  wives  and 
children,  fervent  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  had 
freed  them  from  persecutions,  and  had  allotted  a  place  to 
his  elect,  in  order  to  build  a  worthy  temple  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  with  modest  claims,  the  settlements  had 
at  last  on  all  sides  attained  a  certain  moderate  degree  of 
prosperity  ;  the  live  stock  of  the  whole  colony  was  in  the 
year  1640  estinaated  at  three  thousand  head  of  sheep, 
and  twelve  thousand  head  of  horned  cattle.  The  first 
supplies  of  the  latter  from  England  had,  for  the  most  part, 
perished  on  their  v^vay.  This  occasioned  a  great  need  of 
them  for  raany  years  ;  and  as  the  farmers  could  not  'do 
without  cattle,  the  older  colonists  had  it  in  their  power 
to  make  the  new  comers  pay  what  prices  they  thought 
proper,  so  that  a  milch  cow  was  sold  for  £25  to  £30, 
and  a  farmer  who  could  spare  a  single  cow  every  year, 
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reckoned  that  lie  could  clothe  his  whole  family  out  of  the 
proceeds. 

The  waives  for  work  rose  in  a  short  time  so  high,  th;u 
in  th ever first  year  the  government,  acting  upon  tin' 
erroneous  principles  of  the  political  economy  of  those 
days,  thought  itself  bound  to  fix  them  at  a  certain  rate, 
under  a  heavy  penalty  for  giver  and  taker;  a  regulation 
which,  as  in  the  order  of  things  it  could  not  he  kepi  to, 
had  to  be  renewed  every  year  for  some  time.^''  I'rovi- 
sions  were  reasona^ble.  Game  and  fish  w^re  furnished 
by  the  woods  and  streams,  wliich  were  free  to  every  one  : 
the  principal  food  was  maize,  the  corn  of  the  Indians, 
now  in  America  simply  called  com,  for  which  the  land 
seemed  best  adapted. 

At  first  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  ve]y  singular  kind  of 
food  by  the  colonists,  and  great  was  the  jo}^  when,  in 
1633,  a  small  piece  of  r3'e  had  Ijoen  sown  and  reaped, 
and  the  produce  was  laid  before  the  assembly.  Bui  tlic 
value  of  the  other  precious  growth,  wholesome  and 
savour}',  was  soon  recognized,  als  early  as  IGIO  they 
were  enabled  to  export  wheat  to  India,  and  they  scxjii 
set  to  work  to  procure  themselves  hemp  and  fiax  for 
household  use,  and  the  preparation  of  the  most  iieedful 
articles  of  linen. 

Trade  was  very  iiidilferent  in  the  first  seven  years.  In 
the  beginning  it  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  in  tin,' 
hands  of  the  patentees  ;  but  all  data  are  Avunting 
touching  this  point,  as  well  as  those  relative  to  arrange- 
ments on  breaking  up.  The  leaders  of  the  commonwealth 
had  mostly  been  opulent  and  landed  men  in  Ejjgland, 

*  The  price  M'as  fixed  at  Is.  fur  masons  and  carpenter?^  and  Gd.  for 
field  labourers. 


Commercial  life  ^vas  strange  to  them,  and,  at  first,  buiKl- 
ing,  the  support  of  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  and  (in- 
maintenance  of  order  occupied  all  their  time.  A  snKi!! 
commerce  was  soon  begun  with  the  Indians  in  tln'ir 
neighbourhood,  and  furs  were  obtained  from  theiu  h\ 
barter.  For  these,  building-wood  and  fish  were  tlie  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export. 

They  soon  saw  how  important  it  was  that  they  shouKl 
build  their  ow^n  ships.  Winthrop  had  a  vessel  built  ai 
his  own  cost.  So  long  as  tlie  emigration  was  on  the  in- 
crease, the  products  of  the  country  scarcely  sufficed  fur 
then-  own  consumption.  But  when,  in  the  year  IvSlO, 
the  altered  state  of  matters,  and  especially  the  coming 
want  of  money,  threw  them  more  back  on  the  export 
trade,  they  went  doughtily  to  work,  and,  two  years  after, 
five  ships,  from  100  tons  to  400  tons,  the  latter  compar- 
able to  the  largest  then  built,  were  on  the  sea  and  some 
others  in  progress. 

While  all  material  matters  were  thns  prospering, 
spiritual  affairs  afforded  ample  cause  of  discord.  But 
they  were  limited  to  Boston,  or,  from  their  promoting  the 
extension  of  the  colony,  and  occasioning  new  under- 
takings, were  rather  wholesome  than  injurious  to  the 
main  body. 

AYe  have  seen  that  in  the  5^ear  1631  a  young  clergy- 
man, of  the  name  of  Roger.  Williams,  had  arrived.  The 
name  of  this  remarkable  man  is  unknown  to  the  German 
reader,  and  yet  that  which  has  given  such  importance  to 
Iiis  life  would  scarcely  be  responded  to  so  cordially  any- 
where as  in  Germany.  For  R(jg!>r  Williams  was  tlie 
first,  of  modern  times,  who  called  into  life  the  idea  of 
complete  freedom  of  conscience,  and  who  incorporated 
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it  fift}^  years  before  Penn,  by  founding  a  state,  of 
which  it  formed  the  moral  and  principal  basis.  This 
was  the  settlement  on  Rhode  Island,  the  germ  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  that  name.  Few  men  have  been  more 
(hUerently  judged  by  contem]U)raries  and  posterity 
than  he  ;  while  his  contempor:iries  hated  and  contemned 
him  as  an  eccentric  ^Yronghead,  and  even  those  who  ac- 
knowledged and  made  use  of  his  noble  disposition, 
detested  and  rejected  his  principles  as  dangerous  and 
absurd,  writers  of  modern  times  have  represented  him 
as  a  philosopher  who,  elevated  above  all  the  preju- 
dices of  his  age,  had  contemplated  the  relations  of  tiie 
Christian  to  the  citizen  only  in  the  purest  light  of  truth. 
Both  were  wrong  ;  Roger  Williams,  on  the  contrary, 
carried  very  strongly  the  impress  of  his  age.  His  fana- 
tical conscientiousness,  his  anxious  striving  after  consis- 
tency, his  scrupulous  mind  itself,  belonged  to  the 
age  ;  his  great-hearted  liberality,  his  noble-minded  love 
of  his  neighbours,  and  his  forgiving  kindness  belonged  to 
himself  alone.  When  contemporary  writers  pronounce 
him  at  his  first  appearance,  a  little  unsettled  in  judgment, 
we  can  only  agree  with  them.  Striving  unweariedly  after 
the  truth,  in  a  world  full  of  spiritual  treachery," 
searching  without  weariness  after  the  light  of  knowledge 
in  that  "  gloaming  "  time  which  satisfied  his  fellow-be- 
lievers, but  not  him,  we  see  him  wave  to  and  fro  like 
a  reed  between  diseased  scruples  of  conscience,  and  half- 
true  throes  of  belief ;  sometimes  embracing  the  whole  liu- 
man  race  with  love,  sometimes  raving  that  he  was  stained 
by  contact  with  the  unholy,  until  at  last  all  these  errors 
and  vapours  of  the  schools  are  absorbed  into  the  natural 
brightness  of  his  sharp  and  all-embracing  understanding, 
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and  into  the  warmth  of  his  great  heart  filled  with  Cliri- 
tian  love.    Roger  Williams  was  born  in  Wales,  and  wa^ 
scarcely  thirt3'-two  5-ears  old  when  he  landed  in  America. 
Of  his  3'onthfnl  history  ^Ye  know  little.    At  an  early 
period  his  mind  seems  to  have  showm  itself  disposed  to- 
wards his/her  things.    In  his  dispntation  against  the 
Quakers,  wTitten  in  1673,  he  casually  mentions  "  how 
sixty  years  ago,  when  he  was  as  yet  a  child,  the  Father 
of  lisrht  and  mercies  had  touched  his  heart  with  love  1^ 
him,  and  his  onljM^egotten  Son,  the  true  Jesus,  and  tn 
the  holy  wTitings^  &c.,"  and  he  was  also  a  boy  wdien — W-.y 
so  in  the  state  founded  by  him  the  tradition  has  been 
handed  dowm  to  an  admiring  posterity — he  was  observed 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  celebrated  jurist,  then  Cliief 
Justice  of  England,  diligently  writing  notes  on  the  ser- 
mon; the  knight,  struck  with  the  intelligence  whicli 
broke  forth  hi  the  dialogue  he  had  with  tlie  boy,  never 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  had  him  educated,  and,  as  the  tale 
goes,  bronght  np  under  his  own  tutorage,  to  be  a  jurist. 
But  theology  was  the  stalking-horse  of  the  day,  the 
science  of  the  times,  and  Williams  was  carried  along  by 
the  stream.   Although  for  a  time  compelled  by  necessity, 
he  submitted  to  the  act  of  conformity  ;  yet  his  heart  was 
not  with  the  high  church ;  and  when  he  at  last  wandered  out 
to  the  colony,  we  find  him  so  embittered  against  it,  that 
he  Avas  not  merely  ready  openly  to  testify  his  repen- 
tance for  ever  having  had  communion  wnth  it,  but  also 
demanded  with  fanatical  consistenc}^  the  same  resolution 
from  the  churcli  of  Boston,  before  he  attached  himself  to 
it.    The  fathers  of  the  colony  w^ere,   however,  by  no 
means  inclined  to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  attacks  of 
the  high  church,  whose  power,  wu'th  Laud  at  their  head, 
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f  ro^c  every  day  ;  for  although  a  few  years  after,  when 
I  llii'y  could  do  it  unpunished,  we  find  them  acting  on 

11  tlie  very  same  principles  as  Williams,  and  abjuring  all 
I  roinmiinion  with  the  Church  of  England,  yet  they  would 
not  countenance  such  boldness  in  individuals  before  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  holy  had  sworn  to  it.  But  this 
severe  separation  only  recommended  him  the  more  to 
s.  (he  Salem  Church,  which,  penetrated  by  Endecott's  in- 
I  Huence,  demanded  him  as  teacher.  Skelton  was  pastor, 
I  and,  like  the  other,  a  strict,  narrow-minded  zealot.  The 
I  Bostoners  heard  of  this  with  wonder  and  displeasure,  and 

ithe  Salemers  were  told  in  a  circular  from  the  government, 
Dot  to  take  such  steps,  without  taking  counsel  with  tliem, 
and  recpaested  not  to    go   further  until  the  matters 
had  been  more  maturely  discussed.    For  so  closely 
•'  I  grown  together  \vere  church  and  state,  that,  as  the  autho- 
\  rities  took  no  steps  without  consulting  with  the  church 
f  elders,  so  these  dared  not  choose  their  OiFicials  without 
:  consent  of  the  authorities.    But  the  Salemers  did  not 
■  recant  their  choice  ;  and  Vrilliams,  by  his  humane  be- 
|j  haviour,  and  the  power  of  his  elofjuence,  in  a  short  time 
gained  the  unbounded  love  and  esteem  of  his  commu- 
;  nity,  and  obtained  very  great  influence  over  them. 
;      It  was  by  no  means  this  feeling  merely  towards  the 
'    Church  of  England,  which  had  given  offence  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Massachusetts,  even  though,  perhaps,  all 
\   the  otlier  dangerous  a  lews  of  the  young  eccentric  clergy- 
man did  not  come  to  light.    The  mistrust  raised  against 
;    him  created  suspicion  and  disquieted  his  life  and 

labours  in  Salem,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  iG3i 
withdraw  to  Plymouth,  where  he  occasionally 
preached   and  regularly  prophesied  for  Ralph  Smith, 
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who  did  not  satisfy  the  community  there.  Whore\(r 
Williams  turned,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  was  ahva\- 
an  honest,  bold,  free  thinker,  and  naturally  aroused  lii^ 
hearers  to  free  thinking.  Where  his  powerful  word  Ml, 
there  it  kindled  a  flame.  Bradford  describes  him  in  Iii- 
diary  as  a  man  "  full  of  the  fear  of  God  and  zeal,  but 
very  unsettled  in  judgment."  He  declares  himself  hi-- 
debtor  for  the  lessons  that  he  had  drawn  from  his  ser- 
mons, as  also  for  the  severe  ^varnings  and  admonitions, 
so  far  as  they  agreed  with  truth."  He  was  respectfuliy 
treated  and  as  well  paid  as  their  poverty  permitted. 
During  a  residence  of  two  or  three  years  at  Plymoutli,  a 
free  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  who  were  on  the  Ijpst 
terms  possible  with  the  inhabitants,  gave  him  excelleiil 
opportunities  of  studying  their  language  and  manncrsi 
and  gaining  their  respect  and  love.  Here  also  he  wrote 
the  essay  which  again  brouglit  down  on  him  the  anger  of 
the  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  for  he  maintained,  wliat  no 
one  now-a-days  will  dispute,  that  the  king  of  England 
had  no  right  whatever  to  give  away  these  lands  on  which 
they  had  settled,  but  that  they  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
natives,  and  must  be  bought  in  by  auction  from  thera." 
He,  after  this,  alludes  with  bitterness  to  the  two  kings, 
James  and  Charles,  and  transfers  to  the  latter  as  a  monarch 
the  contempt  which  the  former  deserved  as  a  man.  This 
essay  was  not  published,  l)ut  only  written  as  a  private 
communication  for  governor  Bradford,  and  some  other 
of  the  gentlemen  in  Plymouth,  whose  opinions  agreed 
with  his  own  in  all  material  points. 

But  they  w^erc  not  come  to  this  corner  of  the  earth,  to 
contest  the  king's  right,  founded  or  unfounded.  Towards 
the  Indians  thev  had  a  good  conscience,  and  thev  wislied 
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h(TC  to  enjoy  the  peace  of  the  wilderness,  with  no  other 
anibiiion  than  that  of  serving  God  according  to  the  purest 
f.rins.  However  that  ma}^  be,  there  was  no  harmony 
Ivtween  the  warm,  eccentric,  defying  spirit  of  the  young 
j  reaclier,  and  the  sober,  severe  exclusive  men  of  Ply- 
rnuutli.  ^yilliams  also  had  grown  attached  to  Salem, 
wliich  had  first  of  all  granted  him  a  home,  and  where  he 
had  gained  warm  friends.  Thither  accordingly  he  wished 
to  return,  and  begged  to  be  released  ;  but  in  Plymouth 
also  many  a  heart  had  begun  to  turn  towards  him,  and 
now  sought  to  hold  him  fast.  In  Salem  Skelton  dechned 
apace,  and  needed  the  help  of  which  Roger  AVilliams  lent 
him  till  his  death,  after  wiiich,  the  Salem  community, 
without  asking  the  government,  again  chose  him  to  be 
their  pastor. 

Bat  he  waö  now  become  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
hatred  to  the  government,  on  account  of  some  openly- 
spoken  opinions,  among  which  were  the  following  : — He 
had  directly  after  his  arrival  stated  hi.s  conviction,  that 
no  government  had  aright  to  punish  any  one  for  breaking 
the  Sabbath,  or  the  first  four  commandments,  or  the  first 
Table  ;  that  this  should  be  left  to  the  conscience,  and,  with 
those  who  had  closed  a  church  covenant,  to  the  church 
authorities,  which  last  he  wished  to  separate  strictly  from 
the  civic.  The  latter  was  only  entitled  to  interfere  when 
such  violation  of  law^  disturbed  the  public  peace.  This 
was  a  heresy,  such  as  had  not  been  heard  of  before.  So 
long  as  Roger  Williams  lived  in  Salem  v/ithout  a  public 
situation  much  could  not  be  done  with  him,  quietly  and 
peaceably  as  he  lived.  It  is  true  lie  was  summoned  before 
the  general  court,  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned 
writing  (of  which  Winthrop  had  heard,  and  had  moved 
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that  it  might  be  privately  demanded),  to  justify  liiin-^'  '; 
against  tlie  principles  therein  mentioned.    But  a-  !; 
did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  defend  tlieni,  nn  ! 
good-humouredly  declared  that  he  had    only  Avrilt/r. 
them  as  his  private  opinion,  and  for  tlie  governor  <.! 
Plymouth,  and  offered,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  bum 
tbem  with  his  own  hand,  as  they  gave  umbrage,  Üic 
matter  was  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground.    For  tlie  feel- 
ing against  the  king  was  such,  that  the  attack  on 
personal  power  could  be  considered  at  most  as  dangerous, 
but  not  any  longer  as  sinful.    But  yet,  even  during  tln^ 
life  of  Skelton,  he,  by  the  superiority  of  his  mind,  aii'i 
the  heart-winning  goodness  of  his  intercourse,  exercised 
a  power  over  the  Salemers  which  the  government  couM 
not  behold  witli  ti'ancjuillity.    When,  soon  after  tins, 
EndeCott,  who  had  command  over  the  military  inSalciu, 
with  his  usual  energetic  bigotry  had  the  cross  cut  out  of 
the  royal  colours,  and  the  men  refused  to  follow  the  t;it- 
ters — this  illegal  action  was  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  AYiUiams,  and  his  detestation  of  the  popish  sign  of 
the  cross.    In  the  same  manner  that  zealot  had  recom- 
mended the  women  of  Salem,  in  consonance  with  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  not  to  appear  outside  the  house, 
and  especially  in  the  cliui'cli,  without  veils  ;  a  regula- 
tion which  was  strictly  followed  out,  though  with  sonic 
ill-will ;  but  when  Cotton,  who  had  already  entered  into 
some  understanding  with  Endecott  about  this  mattcj-, 
went  himself  to  Salera,  and  in  a  forenoon  sermon  de- 
monstrated that  the  holy  writings  had  only  recommended 
the  veil  when  it  was  a  sign  of  submission,  and  shov/cd 
by  precept  from  the  word  of  God  what  was  t!ie  fitting 
place  for  it,  all  the  pretty  Salemites  appeared  the  same 
afternoon  without  veils. 
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This  abpiirJity  \yas  also  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
Iiou-er  Williams  ;  according  to  others  to  that  of  Skelton. 
And  when  we  see  Williams  at  this  period  of  his  life 
{li'iven  painfully  hither  and  thither  between  subtleties 
and  anxious  scruples,  often  erring  in  his  path  in  order 
to  be  consistent,  and  often  renouncing  what  is  permitted 
for  fear  of  sinning,  we  do  not  consider  it  im})robable 
that  it  might  emanate  from  him.  Of  a  fiery  spi]'it,  and 
communicative  as  he  was,  he  could  not  forbear,  although 
at  bottom  far  removed  from  all  proselytism,  instead  of 
working  out  his  diseased  scruples  in  his  own  mind,  com- 
municating them,  unripe  and  undigested,  to  the  assem- 
blies, or,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  from  the  pulpit,  where 
they  naturally,  instead  of  edifying,  only  disturbed  men's 
minds.  Kot  following  the  opinion  of  Luther,  wdiose 
spirit  was  as  "bold  as  it  was  clear,  that  everything  is 
allowable  which  is  not  forbidden  by  the  word  of  God, 
lie  meditated  day  and  night  to  bring  his  wliole  life  into 
harmony  with  God ;  and  as  he  endeavoured  only  to  be 
severe  and  consistent,  he  fell  into  a  thousand  absurdi- 
ties. The  same  objections  which  made  all  the  puritans 
detest  the  noble  Common  Prayer  of  the  English  church, 
which  calls  to  heaven  with  the  same  voice  the  sinner 
and  the  holy,  the  believing  and  the  unbelieving,  when 
carried  out  with  strict  consistency,  necessarily  made  it 
appear  sinful  to  him  to  unite  himself  in  prayer  at  all 
with  the  unregenerated.  In  the  same  sense  no  oath 
was  to  be  taken  by  tlie  authorities  from  a  man  not  born 
again,  because  this  might  lead  him  to  perjury,  and  God's 
name  be  taken  in  vain.  He  found  no  authority  for 
grace  after  meals,  and  wished  therefore  to  omit  it.  J'or 
all  these  assertions  he  was  repeatedly  cited  before  the 
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court,  and  had  to  defend  himself,  sometimes  against  tlic 
authorities,  sometimes  against  the  clergy.    The  latter 
he  had  incensed  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Salem, 
when,  observing  the  spirit  of  some  ambitious  indivi- 
duals, he  had  spoken  against  the  regular  fortnightly 
meetings  introduced  by  them,  as  leading  to  presbytery 
and  clerical  inspection.    The  others  he  had  converted 
into  deadly  enemies  by  his  opinions  on  their  rights  of 
punishing  blasphemers  and  sabbath  breakers.    The  oc- 
casion on  which  he  appeared  against  the  latter  was  cal- 
culated to  make  them  particularly  obnoxious.    For  the 
government  found  it  good,  with  the  dangers  which 
threatened  from  England,  to  exact  an  express  oath  of 
fealty  from  the  colonists,  which  was  to  be  a  sort  of  test- 
ing how  far  they  could  rely  on  them.   But  when  Roger 
Williams's  expositions  were  known  among  the  people, 
objections  began  to  be  heard  from  all  sides,  so  that  the 
authorities  found  it  prudent  to  abstain  from  this  mea- 
sure. 

When  Skelton  died,  the  choice  which  the  church  of 
Salem  made  necessarily  appeared  very  offensive,  and  as 
a  sinful  defiance  to  demand  punishment,  for  which  an 
opportunity  was  soon  found.  The  township  of  Salem 
handed  in  to  the  government  a  petition,  in  which  tliey 
represented  their  right  to  a  certain  piece  of  land,  and 
required  to  be  put  in  possession  of  it.  But  as  they  had 
set  themselves  against  the  authorities  by  showing  in  the 
election  contempt  for  their  power,  the  petition  was  re- 
jected, and  thus  an  acknowledged  civic  right  was 
refused  on  account  of  a  church  transgression.  Here- 
upon, at  the  instigation  of  Williams,  the  church  of  Salem 
wrote  to  the  other  churches  in  the  Bay,  with  the  request 
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to  admonish  the  government  to  a  more  just  proceeding. 
Sucli  a  step  was  so  completely  in  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  puri- 
tanical cliurclies,  strictly  separated  in  theory  from  the 
state,  that  only  a  complete  prepossession  of  the  judg- 
jnent  could  see  anything  wrong  in  it.  But  such  was 
•Jic  feeling  against  Williams,  that  the  measure  of  his 
injuries  seemed  with  this  to  be  filled  up;  and  all  the 
churches,  the  elders  of  which  had  hated  him,  took  part 
ngainst  him.  AYilliams,  irritated  at  last  to  bitterness 
bvsuch  treatment,  refused  intercourse  with  his 
own  church, so  long  as  it  should  hold  communion 
with  the  others.  The  church  of  Salem,  dispirited  by 
the  disapprobation  of  all  the  sister  churches,  and  of  the 
iiighest  authorities,  fell  away  from  him.  Williams 
began  to  hold  spiritual  assemblies  in  his  own  house, 
which,  being  Visited  by  not  a  few  of  his  enthusiastic 
hangers-on,  threatened  to  divide  the  church  in  two. 
His  own  wife,  in  other  points  loving  and  submissive, 
but  trembling  at  the  ban  of  the  church,  did  not  join  his 
sect,  v.hicli  must  have  been  a  source  of  care  to  him. 
For  all  these  offences  he  was,  October,  1635,  again  sum- 
moned before  the  General  Assembly,  and  as  he  would 
not  acknowledge  himself  guilty,  nor  even  conquered, 
in  a  disputation  held  with  Hooker  upon  the  point,  he 
was  by  the  government,  with  the  assent  of  all  the  cler- 
gymen except  one,  banished  from  the  territory  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

A  respite  of  six  weeks  was  accorded  him  by  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  but  as  tliis  terra  would  have  brought 
on  his  banishment  in  winter,  permission  was  a  short 
time  after  granted  him  to  stay  till  spiing.  But  as 
Williams  unconcernedly  continued  his  asserabhes,  and 
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more  and  morefrlends  and  youtlis  assembled  round  otic>o 
deeply  injured  and  so  soon  to  be  lost,  and  tlie  news  caiin* 
that  he  contemplated,  with  twelve  of  his  liang'crs-on, 
erecting'  a  settlement  for  liimself  inNarrag'ansett  !BaY,aiKl 
that  some  of  the  latter  were  gone  forth  in  order  to  look 
after  a  fitting  spot ;  the  vicinity  of  this  eloquent  man,  tlio 
prospect  of  seeing  the  infection  of  Iiis  principles  sprciid 
from  thence  over  the  other  churches,  appeared  too  dan- 
gerous not  to  make  more  stringent  rules  against  liim  ii 
duty.  He  was  accoi'dingly  called  once  more  to  Bos- 
ton, in  order  to  be  shipped  from  thence  to  England,  as 
a  criminal  unworthy  of  tlieir  community.  AYllliams 
sent  word  that  he  was  ill  (as  was  indeed  conlirmod  1iy 
intelligence  from  Salem),  and  could  not  perform  the 
journey  without  danger  to  his  life.  Thereupon  a  pin- 
nace was  sent  off,  commissioned  to  seize,  and  bring  on 
board  a  ship  which  lay  ready  for  sea  in  Kantasket,  the 
man  whose  sole  offence  lay  in  having  wished  to  think 
for  himself.  But  when  the  oflicer  charged  with  this 
duty  arrived  at  his  house  in  Salem,  he  had  already  been 
gone  three  days,  whither  no  one  knew ;  and  those  who 
did,  did  not  wish  to  say. 

From  the  later  letters  of  "Williams  we  are  justified 
in  presuming  that  it  was  V^-'intln-op  liimself  who  had 
warned  him  in  a  private  letter,  and  had  counselled  liini 
to  make  for  Karragansett  Bay.  According  to  tliis 
letter,  he  had  only  suljmitted  to  the  majority  in  that  re- 
solution, which  he  reports  in  Iiis  diary  without  in  other 
respects  announcing  the  least  mis;ip]n'obation,  exactly  as 
if  it  had  emanated  from  hiui,  and  he  had  wished  as  a 
man  to  succour  Williams  in  the  very  object  in  which  as 
state  leader  he  wished  to  thwart  him.    However  that 
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may  be,  Williams  was  a  man  to  write  injuries  in  sand 
aiul  good  deeds  in  marble,  and,  even  in  advanced  age, 
spoke  of  Iiis  persecutors  with  love. 

The  history  of  tliis  noble-minded  man  is,  up  to  this 
period,  only  known  to  us  from  the  writings  of  his  oppo- 
nents, at  the  liead  of  whom  stood  the  influential  Cot- 
ton, who  exercised  such  omnipotent  power  over  the 
sjnrits  of  his  contemporaries  and  fellow- believers,  and, 
alas!  as  we  have  already  said,  the  celebrated  Winthrop, 
whose  innermost  nature — firmly  shut  up  in  itself,  and 
j)rompt,  without  a  trace  of  enthusiasm  and  inaccessible 
to  new  movements — was  naturally  calculated  to  re- 
pel the  fermenting  and  even  inÜammable  spirit  of 
Roger  Williams  and  his  then  more  enlightened  than 
enlightening  ideas.  13iit  when  time  liad  brought  these 
to  full  ripeness,  and  he  had  laid  tliem  down  in  several 
writings  with  philosophical  clearness,  after  liaviug,  as 
founder  and  law-giver  of  a  new  common  weal,  called  to 
life  the  idea  of  a  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  ;  after  he 
Ijud  with  Christian  forgiveness  repaid  injuries  and  per- 
secutions a  thousand-fold  with  benefits  and  sacrificing 
services,  and  every  publication  had  stamped  on  his  cha- 
racter the  impress  of  a  perfect  unselfishness,  and  all- 
forgiving  and  noble  mind,  the  state  founded  by  him 
remained,  though  he  was  there  respected,  the  object  of 
his  contempt,  nay,  of  his  detestation. 

Thus  then  the  unlucky  fugitive,  scarcely  risen  from 
his  sick  bed,  was  driven  forth  into  the  wilderness  home- 
less and  friendless,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  stern  winter — 
for  it  was  in  January,  the  coldest  month  in  those  regions. 
For,  although  many  of  his  hangers-on  joined  him, 
he  seems  to  have  begun  his  dangerous  wanderings  all 
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alone.     We  cannot  find  out  liow  he  really  fled  from  t 
Salem.     Every  road  tlii-ough  the  country  that  he  coiil^i 
choose,  must  lead  him  through  the  territory  of  his  foe* 

and  persecutors.  He  probably  went  across  the  bay  in  ; 
a  boat,  and  landed  in  the  territory  of  Plymouth,  wlicre 

many  of  his  friends  lived,  and  worked  his  way  tlirou^H!  ! 

the  woods  to  the  Indians.  "  Fourteen  weeks,"  says  he  ; 
in  a  later  writing-,  "  was  I  in  a  bitter  season  miserabh- 

driven  about,  without  knowing  what  a  piece  of  bread  or  ' 

a  bed  was."    AVithout  guides  he  wandered  through  the  ■ 

wilderness,  and  oft  in  a  stormy  night  without  fire,  witli-  { 

out  food,  without  a  companion.    A  hollow  tree  was  his  | 

only  shelter;  thus  he  came  to  Massasoit,  the  chief  of  :| 

the  Pokanokets.     During  his  stay  in  Plymouth  he  lind  1 

learnt  the  language  of  the  natives,  nnd  prince  and  people  \ 

had  learned  to  love  the  man  wlio  honoured  their  rights,  1 

spared  their  prejudices,  and  prayed  for  their  weal.  Massa-  |. 

soit  received  him  hospitably  ;  he  was  engaged  in  serious  | 

dissensions  with  Canonicus,  the  chief  of  the  IN^arra-  | 

gansetts,  to  whom  Williams  soon  reconciled  him.  Massa-  J 

soit  had  been  his  friend  for  years,  and  the  young  Mian-  j 

tonomo  soon  had  confidence  in  him  ;  and  the  "  barbarous  t 

heart"  of  the  old  prince  of  the  Narragansetts  "loved  1 

him  like  a  son  to  his  latest  breath."     *'  Let  no  one,"  lie  | 

thankfully  exclaims,  "mistrust  providence;  these  ravens  1 

fed  me  in  the  wilderness."  | 

Banished  in  this  way  from  his  own  people,  he  now  i 

pitched  his  tent  in  tlie  wilderness.    In  Scacomb,  now  | 

Kehoboth,  not  far  from  tbe  east  arm  of  tlie  Bay  of  1 

ISTarragansett,  he  had  purcliased  a  piece  of  land  iroui  1 

Massasoit,  and  had  b^jgun  to  build  and  plant.    Here  Iiis  \ 

five  associates  seem  to  have  joined  him  ;  simple  men  • 
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from  SaleiiJ,  among  tlieiu  a  miller  and  a  smith,  uitli 
whom  we  see  him  soon  after  leave  the  place.  For  he 
was  vet  to  find  no  peace.  A  letter  from  Edward  Winslow, 
then  governor  of  Plymouth,  infornied  him  that  the 
place  v.  hicli  he  had  chosen  was  included  in  their  patent, 
and  that  they  (he  and  his  associates)  ought  not  to  destroy 
it  along  ru'itli  the  Bay. ^  He  counselled  him  therefore 
to  cross  the  river,  where  he  would  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent like  themselves.  Winslow's  letter  thus  drove  him 
to  the  very  spot  wdiither  Winthrop  had  previously  urged 
him.  "  I  accepted  his  wise  counsel  as  a  voice  from  God," 
says  Williams,  and  seized  anew  his  pilgrim's  staff.  Lie 
was  thankful  for  the  advice  of  his  enemies.  "I  have 
ever  honoured  and  loved  them,"  he  writes  after  to 
Winthrop's  clearer-sighted  son,  "  even  when  their  judg- 
ment carried  them  to  persecute  me." 

In  an  Indian  canoe,  accompanied  by  five  friends,  he 
rowed  up  the  arm  of  the  bay  now  called  the  river 
Seaconk.  "  What  cheer,  Englishmen  ?"  called  out  to 
them  the  friendly  IN arragansetts  froui  the  other  side  in 
broken  English  ;  the  poor  fugitives  rejoiced  at  the 
greeting,  and  called  the  place  from  which  the  welcome 
came  forth,  What  cheer?  a  name  which  this  spot  of  land 
still  preserves.  Yet  they  went  further  round  by  I'oint 
Fox  and  landed  on  the  west  shore.  A  spring  called 
Williaujs'  spring  is  still  shown  by  a  thankful  posterity, 
near  the  spot  where  the  father  of  the  future  fi'ee  st;ite 
lirst  set  foot  on  shore. 

They  were  now  in  the  land  of  the  IVarragansetts. 
The  place  was  called  by  the    Indians  Maushasuck. 

•  Of  r^Iassaclmsctls.  Tlie  colony  is  generally  so  named  in  all  the  older 
writings. 
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Williams  received,  tlirougli  the  noble  generosity  of  tiic 
old  chief  Canonicus,  a  present  of  all  the  land  which  tlic 
rivers  Pawtacket  and  Manshasack,  now  Providence 
river,  form  a  half  island  of;  a  piece  of  generosity  which 
the  chief,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  expected 
see  reciprocated  with  costly  presents.*     This  he  sharcil 
with  his  five  comrades  and  seven  other  friends  froni 
Salem,  who  joined  him  in  the  course  of  the  same 
summer  (thus  making  their  number  up  to  thirteen),  ami 
this  without  reserving  a  foot  more  of  land  or  any  nd- 
vantages  for  himself,  although,  as  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  later  writing,  the  land  as  certainly  belonged  to  him 
alone  "  as  the  coat  which  he  wore  on  his  back."  Here 
they  united  themselves  into  a  sort  of  town-fellowship 
and  church.    One  of  their  first  resolutions  was,  that  no 
one  should  ever  suffer  for  conscience  sake.   Out  of  poor 
liuts  built  by  themselves  soon  grew  up  a  village,  wdjicli 
Williams,  in  reference  to  the  heavenly  hand  which  had 
led  hira  thither,  called  Providence. 

But  few  documents  liave  reached  posterity  of  the  first 
five  years  of  existence  of  this  colony.  It  was  June  or 
July  when  the  first  settlers  arrived.  Too  late  in  summer 
to  reckon  upon  a  harvest,  the  planters  lived  long  in  the 
bitterest  poverty,  deprived  of  all  comforts  and  often  of 
the  most  necessary  things.  One  of  their  earliest  historians 
presumiCs,  and  rightly,  that  they  wanted  paper  to  keep 
the  necessary  registers  ;  wdiat  tlocuments  still  exist  are 
written  on  small  pieces  of  paper,  as  closely  scribbled  as 
possible.  They  could  only  obtain  such  articles  of  luxury 
from  Bostou  or  Plymouth,  from  which  the  rude  winter 

*  An  Indian  gift  had  become  jtrovcrbial  among  the  English  for  a 
present  when  the  giver  expected  one  still  more  considerable  in  return. 
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vliiit  tliem  out,  as  they  bad  only  a  small  Indian  canoe  to 
^•0  in.  Vrilliams  biinself  was  so  impoverished,  that  it 
smote  to  the  heart  Edward  Winslow,  "that  great  and 
j)ious  soul,"  when  he  paid  liim  a  friendly  visit  in  Provi- 
dence;  and  lie  pressed  a  piece  of  gold  into  the  hands  of 
his  wife  at  parting.  He  had  little  leisure  for  writing. 
True,  he  taught  and  preached  among  the  Indians  and 
his  own  companions.  "  But,"  as  he  liimself  remarks  of 
tliis  period  of  his  life,  "  my  time  was  not  entirely  taken 
up  by  spiritual  woi'k,  for  I  was  striving  day  and  night, 
at  home  and  out  of  doors,  on  land  and  on  water,  with 
the  hatchet  and  the  oa]'  to  gain  hrcadT 

Under  such  circumstances  the  new  colony,  the  third 
independent  settlement  in  New  England,  grew  up  only 
slowly.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  two  years  the  number  of 
the  settlers  amounted  to  about  one  hundred.  Tlie  ilrst 
twelve  considered  it  at  a  later  period  only  reasonable  to 
compensate  their  leader  for  the  outlay  he  had  made,  and 
they,  together  with  the  after-comers,  subscribed  for  him 
the  sum  of  £30.  He  who  came  after  the  first  thirteen  re- 
ceived a  piece  of  land  for  a  moderate  price,  and  entered 
upon  all  the  rights  of  the  other  burghers.  Roger 
Williams  had  extended  the  territory  of  the  colony  by  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  land  between  the  rivers  Pawtucket 
and  Pawtaxet.  He  even  appears  to  have  defrayed  this 
purchase  out  of  his  own  means.  But  lie,  as  one  of  his  sons 
related,  gave  av/ay  his  estates  and  other  goods  to  those 
who  had  most  need  of  them,  until  he  had  given  away 
all  he  possessed.  Loved  and  honoured  by  the  Sachems, 
as  by  tlie  common  Indians,  they  would  only  hold  com- 
munication with  those  of  Massachusetts  by  his  inter- 
mediation.   But  this  did  not  save  the  settlers  of  Provi- 
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deuce  from  Laving  licre  and  there  frays  witli  some 
the  savages,  nor  from  being  obliged  to  ])rotect  tli'-lr 
property  by  force  of  arms.  Also  in  the  interior  of  lin- 
])eglnning  state,  which  was  only  governed  by  tlie  majority 
of  the  assembly,  there  was  no  want  of  agitation  ;  for  ;i? 
it  was  a  general  place  of  refuge  for  "  all  persecuted  fur 
conscience  sake,"'  the  most  contrary  elements  were 
ready  there  to  mix  Vvith  or  repel  each  other,  and  in 
the  latter  case  this  could  not  occnr  without  angry 
collisions. 

AVilliams,  except  on  the  one  ])oint  of  freedom  of  con- 
science, his  inner  man  not  yet  purified  and  resdcssly 
bent  on  seeking  out  the  right  road  for  his  soul,  thouglii 
for  a  time  he  had  found  it  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, but  was  soon  aware  of  his  error.    After  having^ 
in  his  anxious  dread  of  the  unholy,  withdrawn  hinisclf 
from  all  religious  intercourse  with  those  of  another 
opinion,  he  now^  opened  his  heart  to  a  full  love  for  all 
mankind  ;  and  this  seems  to  have  ])ecn  tlie  last  halting 
place  of  his  wanderings  in  the  labyrinth  of  over-reasoned 
disquisition.    The  ardent  manner  in  which  he  entered 
npon  an  active  life  was  a  process  of  purification  for  his 
spirit,  and  the  views  which  he  laid  down  in  his  religious 
disputes  with  Cotton,  or  rather  against  the  Lupiisitioii 
doctrine  of  religions  intolerance,  ai'e  those  of  a  pious 
but  clear-thinking  Cdsristian,  But  they  of  Massachusetts 
watched  the  political  innovations  of  the  foi'ndoss  coin- 
inunity  of  this  young  colony  witli  malicious  illwill,  and 
the  striving  of  its  founder  after  truth  with  scorn  and 
contempt.    But  how  he  repaid  revihngs  with  goodness, 
persecutions  with  loveful  devotion  ;  hostile  contempt 
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by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  interests,  we  shall  soon  liave 
an  opportunity  of  telling  the  reader. 

The  disputes  occasioned  by  Williams's  views  were  not 
the  first  which  had  disturbed  the  church  of  a^Iassachu- 
setts.  A  little  more  than  a  year  after  their  first  founding;, 
tlie  community  of  Watertown  brought  in  some  ^^.^i 
bitter  complaints  against  their  elder,  Kichard 
Brown,  with  whom  they  declared  they  could  no  longer 
have  communion,  as  he  insisted  "  that  the  church  of 
Home  was  the  true  church,"  and  maintained  v/ith  vehe- 
mence this  and  other  serious  errors.  If,  in  the  affair  of 
Wilhams,  the  counsel  of  tlie  clergy  cast  the  balance, 
here,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  counsel  of  the  authorities  was 
demanded,  but,  after  more  mature  deliberation,  only  as 
member  of  the  neiglibouring  community;  the  contest 
naturally  ended  with  the  dismissal  of  tlie  elder.  Soon 
after,  there  broke  out  in  the  church  of  Charlestown  a 
contest  between  the  community  and  their  pastor ;  and 
in  Lagus  (Lynn)  it  came  to  such  an  open  uproar  that 
the  authorities  were  obliged  to  interfere  and  remove  the 
old  pastor,  who  would  not  give  way,  and  at  a  later 
period  conducted  himself  in  a  similar  way  in  other  com- 
munities. 

In  Boston  itself,  the  church  had  by  means  of  Cotton's 
activity  attained  her  higliest  influence  ;  and  his  attractive 
eloquence,  Iiis  mild,  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  impo- 
sing manner,  had  drawn  many  iudificrent,  and  con- 
ducted back  many  repentants  to  tlie  lap  of  tlie  church. 
"  Church  and  State  order,"  he  wrote  to  Davenport,  wlio 
ßtill  lingered  in  England,  "  is  now  set  so  fast  here  that 
Nev/  England  recalls  to  me  the  new  heaven  and  the 
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i;evr  earth  wliere  tlie  just  dwell."  "  But,"  says  one  of 
their  old  almost  contemporary  historians,  "  the  wicked 
one,  who  always  envies  the  happy  thriving-  of  tlic 
cbiirch,  took  every  opportunity  of  circumventing  it.'' 
Through  logical  controversies,  which  unexpectedly  hrokc 
oat  with  such  violence  that  they,  with  all  the  intimate 
growth  of  church  and  state,  at  once  rent  the  comnni- 
nity  in  twain,  and  would  in  their  suhtleties  and  hair-sj^lit- 
tings  scarcely  be  intelligible  to  modern  readers.  It 
is  the  difficult  task  of  the  historian  to  work  his  way 
through  the  tasteless  school  lumber  and  antiquated  jargon 
of  a  \yorld  which  found  her  chief  food  in  theology,  and 
to  give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of  the  not  unimportant 
facts  which  were  the  immediate  result  of  tliis. 

A  spiritual  author  of  our  day  has  endeavoured  to 
transplant  into  our  time  not  only  the  language  but  the 
circle  of  ideas  then  in  vogue.  "Amidst  the  claims  of 
clerical  pride,"  says  he,  "  the  soarings  of  an  unbridled 
powfer  of  the  imagination,  and  tlie  absurdities  on  w'nich 
the  power  of  the  imagination  may  stumble,  Vvdien  searcli- 
ing  for  ultimate  principles,  tlie  formation  of  two  diffe- 
rent parties  may  be  perceived  The  first  consisted  of 
the  old  settlers,  the  creators  of  the  civic  government, 
and  their  hangers-on,  who  had  aimed  at  founding  and 
preserving  a  state,  and  were  contented  witli  a  iixed  go- 
vernment; they  had  founded  their  government  on  the 
basis  of  the  church,  and  only  the  favour  of  the  clergy 
and  an  exemplary  life  could  elevate  to  the  membership 
of  the  church.  They  feared  unbounded  freedom  of 
opinion  as  the  "creatrix"  of  unbounded  divisions."  "  The 
rents  and  clefts  of  the  new  buikling  of  tlie  i^eformation 
announced  a  fall."    "They   thought  they  wished  for 
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])atriotis'm,  unity,  and  a  common  heart ;  they  were  zea- 
lously bent  on  strengthening'  and  building  up  the  state, 
tlie  child  of  their  sorrows  and  troubles.  It  was  made  a 
reproach  to  them  that  they  were  priest-ridden  magis- 
trates under  a  covenant  of  works." 

"  The  other  party  was  composed  of  individuals  wlio 
had  arrived  when  the  burgherly  and  religious  constitu- 
tion of  the  colony  was  already  formed.  They  came 
fresh  from  the  study  of  the  articles  of  belief  in  Geneva, 
and  placed  their  pride  in  appropriating  to  tliemselves, 
with  logical  precision,  tlie  principles  of  the  Reformation 
in  all  their  deductions.  Their  eyes  were  not  at  fii'st 
directed  to  the  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  but  to 
the  theorems  of  their  religious  system.  They  had  come 
to  the  wilderness  for  the  sake  of  religious  freedom  of 
opinions,  and  strove  against  every  form  of  despotism 
over  the  mind.  To  them  the  clergy  of  Massacliusetts 
were  the  servants  of  persecution,  popish  factions  wlio 
had  not  adopted  the  true  doctrine  of  Christian  reform, 
and  tliey  applied  to  the  puritan  preachers  the  principle 
which  Calvin  and  Luther  had  raised  against  the  obser- 
vances and  claims  of  the  Ilomish  Church.  Every  poli- 
tical opinion  and  every  pliilosophical  theorem  took  on, 
in  those  days,  a  theological  form.  With  tlie  doctrine  of 
justifTcation  through  faith  alone,  they  scorned  the  for- 
malities of  the  established  church;  and  while  tliey  main- 
tained that  the  Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  every  believer,  that 
tlie  revelation  of  tlie  spirit  is  liigher  tlian  tlie  announce- 
ment of  tlie  word,  tliey  battled  with  the  most  unbounded 
fanaticism  for  the  liighest  authority  of  the  personal 
judgment." 

This  representation  certainly  gives  us  a  nearer  view 
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of  the  tlieolon:ical  controversies  of  that  a2,-itated  timo: 
but  still  we  fear  that  witli  this  translalion  of  these  rela- 
tions into  the  more  comprehensive  ones  of  our  day,  iioi 
a  little  of  their  character  has  been  lost. 

Not  merely  was  the  form  theological  in  vv^hich  politi- 
cal and  philosophical  ideas  were  presented.  It  wa^ 
rather  the  theology,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
the  relations  of  created,  fallen,  and  redeemed  man  to 
him,  which  was  cari-ied  out  in  all  other  forms  and  rela- 
tions, and  first  gave  them  the  right  amount  of  inspira- 
tion. Cotton's  doctrines  of  the  free  workings  of  grace, 
and  the  faithful  waiting  thereupon  of  the  inner  union 
with  Jesus  ;  and  the  tokens  of  the  same  had  by  their 
reception  into  the  souls  of  his  community,  who  might 
still  feel  themselves  hemmed  in  their  free  breath  by  the 
pressure  of  the  law,  dug  the  ground  for  the  seed  so  soon 
to  shoot  forth  from  it  in  fertile  luxuriance.  "  A  true 
yearning  after  holiness,"  preached  Cotton,  "  is  holiness," 
and  even  when  in  cases  of  spiritual  neglect  a  sinful  man 
lies  so  broken  and  prostrate,  that  he  can  recognize  no 
desire  in  himself,  and  only  waits,  like  a  trodden-dovn 
worm,  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  there  is  yet  ground  for  con- 
solation, &c. 

Although  he  nov/,  with  this  and  his  other  views  of 
grace  and  free  will,  taught  nothing  else  than  what  Lu- 
ther had  taufjht  a<2,-ainst  Erasmus  and  the  whole  Catliolic 
world,  yet  the  other  clergymen  in  the  Bay  took  umbrage 
at  it,  especially  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the  Boston  com- 
munity, whose  teacher  Cotton  was.  Cotton's  rightness 
of  belief  and  holiness  were  sure  enough,  and  he  always 
enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  as  a  Christian  and  a  teacher. 
But  men  feared,  and  not  improperly,  the  further  ex- 
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poundings  and  inductions  of  the  doctrines  of  perfect 
freedom  of  the  vnll,  and  the  denial  of  all  innate  jiistice 
as  a  claim  to  salvation  ;  especially  as  many  nicmbers 
began  to  refer  to  their  own  personal  revelations.  "  For 
when  sucli  groundless  revelations,"  says  the  old  histo- 
rian above  mentioned,  "  were  accepted  in  one  thin^', 
they  must  be  so  in  all.  On  such  soil  were  enacted  the 
tragedies  of  Munster  and  other  places." 

These  religious  views  were  especially  developed  and 
promoted  by  a  lady,  the  real  incendiary  of  tlie  antino- 
mistic  war,  which  for  a  time  shook  the  whole  coramon- 
weahh.  This  was  Mrs,  Anna  Hutchinson,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  assistants,  a  woman  of  active  spirit, 
riaent  tongue,  extraordinary  knowledge  of  ^^'^^ 
Scripture,  great  compassion,  and  Vvho  had  come  over 
-from  England  about  the  same  time  as  Cotton  and 
Hooker,  and  had  brought  with  her  some  danL,^erous 
^  errors  ;  such  as,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelt  in  a  justified 
person,  that  no  sanctification  of  tlie  niode  of  life  attests 
to  us  our  justification,  that  the  Christian  renniins  dead 
to  every  spiritual  action,  and  does  not  ])ossess  moi'o  gifts 
and  grace  than  the  hypocrite,  when  he  docs  not  wed 
himself  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  &:c. 

This  woman,  by  her  benevolent  and  pleasing  manner 
and  by  assisting  the  poor  and  needy  of  her  own  sex,  had 
won  much  love  among  them,  as  well  as  niflnence,  bv  her 
wisdom  and  her  frequent  warnings  iigainst  the  covenant  of 
works.  Her  elevations  of  the  free  grace,  and  her  admoni- 
tions to  suppress  the  creature  and  leave  ail  to  Clnist,  had 
not  been  without  effect.  Assemblies  of  the  women,  sixty  to 
eighty  in  number,  were  arranged,  at  first  ordy  id  order 
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to  explain  the  Sunday  sermons  more  clearly  to  tin; 
weaker  sisters,  but  soon  in  order  to  announce  tlicir  own 
wisdom.  Here  tlie  subjects  of  conversation  were,  tliat 
the  letter  of  Scripture  contained  nothing  else  than  tiic 
covenant  of  works;  but  that  the  covenant  of  grace  was 
the  spirit  of  the  Scripture,  and  only  known  to  the  be- 
lieving ;  the  former  was  given  by  Moses  in  his  ten  coni- 
mandments.  Abraham's  carnal  seed  lived  in  it,  and 
contained  certain  life,  by  means  of  Vt  liicii  a  man  could 
attain  to  the  greatest  sanctliication  in  gifts  and  grace, 
and  also  have  spiritual  intercourse  v/ith  Jesus  Christ, 
and  yet  be  damned;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt  in  per- 
son in  the  faithful  as  he  is  in  heaven.  Also  that  failli 
did  not  suffice  for  justification  ;  Mas  only  an  enijjty 
vessel  for  reception,  &c.  All  this  was  declared  l)y  open 
revelations  ;  but,  what  was  most  c;iptivating,  it  was  not 
concealed  that  Cotton  alone  tauglit  the  covenant  uf 
grace,  and  all  the  other  preachers  of  the  Jjay  the  co- 
venant of  works. 

This  was  preached  to  the  wives  and  daughtei's  of  the 
most  respectable  men  in  Boston  ;  "  and,"  says  Hubbard, 
"as  Satan  once,  in  order  to  corrupt  the  human  race, 
began  with  Eve,  so  the  present  plan  was  found  the  best 
adapted  to  the  object,  and  became  marvellously  true 
in  and  around  Boston  ;  for  the  doctrines  passed  fj'om 
tlie  women  to  the  men."  All  Boston  was  soon  divided 
into  Antinomists  and  Legalists,  and  the  strife  threatened 
to  snap  every  social  tie. 

The  Antinomists  found  their  chief  support  in  the 
brotlier-in-law  of  the  enthusiast,  a  preacher  uf  the  name 
of  Wlieelwright,  whom  a  part  of  the  community  of 
Braintree  wished  to  draw  to  Boston  and  have  as  teacher 
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beside  Cotton.  A  proposition  to  which  Cotton  was 
openly  opposed,  partly  because  tliey  were  so  well  pro- 
vided, and  partly  because  he  invincibly  declared  that 
his  doctrines  were  dangerous.  His  influence  by  sermons 
and  extraordinary  occasions  still  remained  unimpaired  : 
the  whole  community  of  Boston  turned  towards  him  ; 
only  Cotton  besides  him  was  heard  with  reverence. 
When  Wilson  entered  the  pulpit,  half  the  assembly  lei't 
the  house  :  the  government  thought  otherwise  ;  for  when, 
soon  after,  in  a  sermon  for  a  fast  day,  Wheelwright  liad 
exposed  his  principles  in  a  very  decided  manner,  and  not 
without  personal  application,  they  took  this  oppoi-tnnity 
to  summon  him  before  court ;  Iiis  sermon  was  condeinned 
as  contrary  to  law  and  seditious,  but  the  sentence  agaiiibt 
his  person  was  deferred  to  the  next  sitting. 

The  Antinomistsliad  anoth.erstay  in  the  tlien  governor, 
llcnry  Vane,  who  was  a  personal  iriend  of  Dame  Ilutcii- 
insun  and  inmate  of  the  same  house,  and  a  warm  admirer 
of  Cotton.  This  distinguished  young  man,  scarcciy 
twenty-four  years  old,  of  a  highly  esteemed  noble  fa.milv 
in  England,  had  come  over  hero  a  short  time  previously, 
being  dissatisfied  ^  ith  the  state  of  matters  then  existing 
in  England.  Although  introduced  by  his  father.  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  at  an  early  period  into  the  most  important 
relations  of  practical  life,  he  remained  a  thorough  en- 
thusiast, and  the  court  recognised  so  justly  the  dangerous 
character  of  his  enthusiasm,  that  the  king,  wlien  ques- 
tioned by  Sir  Henry  aljout  the  admissibility  of  a  journey 
to  America  for  v/hich  Ids  son  wislied,  ordered  him  to  kt 
the  son  go  for  three  years  ;  either  to  keej)  In'm  out  of 
England,  or  else  because  he  hold  this  to  be  the  best 
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means  of  curing  his  visionary  views.     The  colonists 
were  flattered  by  the  interest  which  the  young,  able,  and 
jQ^j^    thoroughly  earnest  noblenjan  sliowed  then),  par- 
ticukirly  as  they  Were  at  that  time  bent  on  winnliiLj 
for  themselves  the  high  nobility  in  order  to  have  a  new- 
stay  for  their  institutions.    Witii  a  view  of  sliowing  liini 
honour,  they  cliose  him  governor  for  the  next  year,  ;v 
station  for  which  his  youtli,  as  well  as  the  circumstance 
that  he  was  onlyresiding  among  them  as  a  guest,  ought  to 
have  made  him  untit.  Thesrep  was  scarcely  taken  before! 
the  folly  of  it  was  felt.  Nevertheless  there  was  every  excuse 
for  the  overhaste,  in  Vane's  noble  personal  appearance, 
and  pure  inclinations,  when  ambition  and  ]3ride  did  not 
come  in  the  way.    "  If  he  did  not  stand  above  ILunp- 
den,"  said  one  who  knew  mankind  well,  "  he  certainly 
did  not  stand  under  any  in  an  ;  MiUon  found  him  w^urtliy 
of  his  undying  muse."  Cromwell  hated  and  feared  hini. 
All  this  testifies  to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  man: 
but  with  all  Ids  genius,  his  soul  was  filled  with  glooniv 
thoughts;  and  in  the  enthusiastic  elevation  of  himself  as 
one  of  the  elect  of  God,  dreaming  that  he  Vv-as  inspired 
and  elevated  by  the  "love"  above  the  law,  he  now 
heard  his  inmost  sentiments  ])ronounced  by  the  eloquent 
lips  of  Anna  Hutchinson,    lie  was  destined  for  Con- 
necticut, but  he  willingly  allowed  himself  to  be  detained 
by  Cotton  in  Boston,  and  attached  himself  to  his  church  ; 
and  his  weight  first  gave  to  the  Antinomists  a  true 
political  character. 

The  heads  of  the  opposite  party  were,  besides  all  the 
clergy,  Winthrop  and  Dudley  ;  the  first  especially,  who 
in  theological  causes  was  as  experienced  as  any  clergy- 
man, took  throughout  an  active  part  in  the  unlucky 
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contention.  Nearly  the  whole  cluircli  of  Boston  had 
fallen  off,  and  they  had  to  seek  for  their  followers  in  the 
other  charehes  of  the  Bay.  The  election  of  Vane  had 
been  felt,  as  h\is  been  remarked,  as  an  over-hurry. 
Throughout  the  colonies  he  could  only  hope  to  he  sup- 
ported a  second  time  by  his  church  friends.  In  order 
as  much  as  possible  to  withdraw  the  poll  of  tlic 
authorities  from  their  influence,  the  election  was  trans- 
ferred from  Boston  to  Newtown,  not^  without  serious 
contests. 

The  day  of  election  approached.  On  account  ^ 
of  the  heat  of  the  season  (May  1 7),  and  the  '  ^ 
number  of  freemen  wdio  had  arrived,  the  court  of  election 
was  held  in  an  open  field.  Immediately  after  the  opening' 
of  the  sittiuL,  a  ])etition  was  handed  in  from  the  tov*  u 
^of  Boston,  in  favoin'  of  A'l'heeh^right  ;  a  similar  oi^.e 
having  been  rejected  at  the  last  court  of  assistants,  on 
account  of  containing  a  false  representation  of  the  state 
of  matters,  and  of  the  authorities  being  blamed  in  it. 
When  governor  Vane  now  wished  to  read  it,  AVinlhrop 
as  vice-governor  interfered  ;  he  said  it  was  the  constitu- 
tional day  of  election,  and  the  business  of  election  must 
precede  all  other.  The  voices  v/ere  divided.  There 
was  such  an  excitem.ent  as  had  never  been  seen  in  the 
colony.  Defiant  speeches  were  held  here  and  there  ; 
some  even  got  to  blows  ;  some  cried,  to  the  elections  !  to 
the  elections  !  others,  petition  !  The  venerable  preacher 
Wilson,  seized  by  the  spirit  of  the  day,  climbed  upon  a 
tree,  and  in  a  persuasive  speech  exhorted  the  assembly 
to  keep  firm  to  their  charter,  and  devote  this  day  to  the 
election  of  the  authorities.  This  speech  made  an  im- 
pression ;  the  great  majority  were  for  the  elections  ;  the 
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governor  was  over-voted,  and  at  the  poll  taken  there, 
the  other  heads  of  his  party  were  quite  left  out  of  tin- 
new  staff — Wintl^rop  being  made  governor  and  Dudlcv 
vice-governor. 

Vane  was  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
showed  what  he  felt  against  Winthrop,  even  in  private 
life,  avoiding  his  society  in  every  way.  Irritated  at  tlio 
manner  in  wliich  he  was  thwarted,- he  had  already  stated 
the  necessity  of  his  return  to  England  on  account  of 
family  relations.  The  many  annoyances,  as  well  political 
as  religious,  so  stung  him,  young  and  irritable  as  he  ^^  as, 
that  he  burst  into  tears  in  the  public  council.  If  lie 
had  been  placed  at  t!ie  head  of  affairs,  he  v/ould 
willingly  have  allowed  himself  to  be  detained,  but  the 
slight  he  had  received,  and  this  neglect,  decided  him  upon 
hastening  off.  His  future  career  belongs  to  tlie  histoi'v 
of  England,  where  he  attained  high  stniidiiig,  and  ex- 
pended his  energies  in  calling  into  life  his  dim  and  im- 
palpable ideal  of  a  fanatical  democracy,  an  eilbrt  for 
which  he  paid  the  penalty  on  the  scaffold  after  the  res- 
toration of  Charles  II.  to  the  thi-one. 

In  our  colony  the  party  of  the  law  had  again  decidedly 
won  the  upper  hand  at  the  victory  on  the  day  of  election. 
Boston  indeed  opeidy  sliowed  its  displeasure  in  tlie 
above-named  law,  given  out  at  this  very  sitting,  that  no 
inhabitant  under  heavy  penalties  sliould,  without  the 
special  permission  of  a  magistrate,  either  keep  a  stranger 
in  his  house  longer  than  tln-ee  weeks,  or  sell  or  let  him 
land.  This  aimed  at  hindering  the  increase  of  the  An- 
tinomist  party  by  new  arrivers,  for  a  community  v/as 
expected  from  England,  whose  preacher  was  known  to 
be  partial  to  such  views.    Cotton  felt  himself  especially 
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injured,  as  be  saw  the  growth  of  his  church  so  checked 
by  it.  Accordingly  when,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
assembly,  Winthrop  came  back  to  Boston,  he  met  witli 
tlie  coldest  repeption :  the  other  townships  repaid  him, 
liowever,  for  this,  by  double  honours  on  a  journey  w^hich 
lie  soon  after  took.  Winthrop,  however,  neither  allowed 
himself  to  be  acted  on  by  love  nor  hate,  but  went  on 
unshaken  in  the  narrow  path  of  wluxt  he  held  to  be  his 
duty. 

In  the  mean  time  the  mind  of  Cotton  had  been  not  a 
little  disturbed  by  the  extension  which  his  community 
gave  to  his  doctrines,  and  by  the  most  fanatical  Anti- 
uoiuists  referring  to  him  and  his  sermons.  From  the 
very  beginning,  though  often  personally  hurt,  he  liad 
striven  to  keep  peace  between  the  two  parties,  and  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  difference  as  unreal,  and  such 
in  fact  it  was.  In  a  sj^eech  which  he  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  departure,  of  a  ship  with  many  pas- 
sengers, h.e  commissioned  the  latter  to  say  to  the  brethren 
in  the  mother  countj-y,  that  all  dispute  arose  out  of  their 
desire  to  glorify  the  name  of  God  ;  that  one  party  ex- 
alted the  grace  of  God  in  us,  the  other  the  grace  of  God 
towards  us  ;  and  that  if  tliere  were  among  tlieni  souls 
that  strove  after  grace,  they  might  come  thither,  ^c. 
When,  at  last,  he  saw,  among  his  most  zealous  followers, 
meanings  circulated  which  he  lield  to  be  the  most  god- 
less heresies,  such  as  that  "  there  was  no  resurrection  of 
the  flesh;  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  day  like  the  others; 
thatthe  soul  is  mortal  until  it  marry  itself  to  Christ,  &c<,," 
he  confessed  with  tears  that  the  evil  enemy  had  sown 
thorns  ^vhile  he  slept.  He  turned  quite  away  from 
them,  and  being  of  a  silent  spirit,  was  ready  to  unite 
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with  his  spn-itual  brethren  who  came  from  far  ami  iio:ir, 
to  hold  an  assembly,  and  fix  with  them  what  articles  of 
belief  were  to  be  tolerated. 

This  was  the  first  synod  in  New  Enghuid. 
and  was  held  in  Newtown.  AU  the  cleruvincii 
^^^^    of  the  Bay,  many  of  them  unprovided  for,  \\\\o 
had  but  a  short  time  since  come  from  England,  Aviih 
deputies  from  all  the  cluirches  and  all  the  magistrates 
who  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  present.  Thi'co 
weeks  were  consumed  in  disputes  and  arguments,  until 
at  length  all  joined  in  condemning  no  less  than  eighty- 
two  articles.    Some  of  them  were  blasphemous,  otliers 
fiilse,  and  all  dangerous.    For  this  union  men  had  to 
thank  tlie  dimness  of  tlie  language  in  which  the  senti- 
ments were  couched,  permitting  an  arbitrary  exposition. 
The  first  few  days  were  passed  in  passionate,  often 
persona],  bickerings.    Many  hangers-on  of  the  Boston 
church  protested  against  tlie  authorities  speaking  with 
them,  and  left  the  assembly  exasperated.    "  But  here," 
gays  the  report  of  an  eye-witness,  "showed  themselves 
the  wisdom  and  valuable  genius  of  the  governor ;  how 
lie  put  down  passionate  and  unfitting  speeches  ;  de- 
manded, like  anotlier  Constantine,  that  the  divine  oracles 
should  speak  and  lay  down  their  meanings,  and  post- 
poned the  assembly  when  he  saw  heat  and  passion,  so 
that  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  assembly  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  all  opposing  opinions,  if  not  reconciled,  at 
least,  smoothed  over ;  and  those  who  came  hither  with 
embittered  spirits  parted  in  peace,  and  mutually  pledged 
tiiemselves  that  no  dilierence  of  opinion  should  hence- 
forth separate  them,  but  that  they  should  refer  it  to  the 
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r^rcfit  God  to  solve  our  doubts  on  the  day  when  v,e 
appear  in  his  court. 

The  worldly  power  had  only  waited  for  the  con- 
demnation by  the  spiritual,  to  take  its  share  also.  Both 
always  acted  in  concert,  but  in  the  synod  the  civic 
authority  was  only  assessor  ;  in  the  civic  court  the  clergy 
only  the  same.  The  spiritual  court  condemned  heresy, 
tlie  worldly  the  heretic.  At  the  next  sitting  of  the 
general  assembly,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  the  seditious 
petition  was  again  debated  upon,  and  two  of  the  deputies 
were  deposed  from  their  offices  ;  Aspenwall  for  having 
signed,  and  Coggeshall  for  having  defended  it.  Then 
Wheelwright  was  summoned  before  them  and  called  on 
to  recant  his  heretical  opinions  ;  and  on  his  refusal,  v.-as 
banished  for  ever  from  the  territory  of  Massachusetts. 
His  announcement  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  king 
was  spurned,  with  the  intimation  that  their  charter  gave 
them  the  right  of  judging  without  reserve. 

The  turn  then  came  to  IMrs.  Hutchinson,  who  had  in 
the  mean  time  quite  coolly  continued  her  lectures, 
although  she  had  already  appeared  before  the  assembly 
of  clergymen  and  had  been  examined  by  them  privately, 
a  proceeding  which  could  only  tend  to  strengthen 
her  in  her  spiritual  pride.  The  principal  accusa- 
tion brought  against  her  was  that  of  tlie  words  slie 
had  used  against  the  prcachei's  of  the  Bay,  namely 
that  they  all,  except  Cotton,  did  not  preach  the  covenant 
of  the  free  grace  of  God,  but  tlint  of  works  ;  that  they 
had  not  the  seal  of  the  Spirit,  <fec.      and  that  by  such 

'  In  one  of  the  previous  general  assembliea,  one  of  her  followers,  who 
had  Baid  tliat  all  the  preachers  of  the  Iiay,excci)t  Cotton  and  Wheelwright, 
preached  the  covenant  of  works,  was  fined  £40, 
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means  tliey  had  alienated  tlieir  communities.     The  tv.o 
examinations  by  wbicli  slie  had  been  found  guiUy  have 
been  given  to  posterity  by  one  of  the  early  historians  of 
Massachusetts,  her  great  grandson ;  and  if  any  tliin^^ 
can  tell  to  her  advantage,  it  is  certainly  these  ex- 
aminations, which  exhibit  the  opposite  party  in  the  liglil 
of  utter  and  hateful  narrowmindedness  and  absohitisiii, 
with  which  they  had  resolved  fi^om  the  very  heginnmg  to 
find  her  guilty,  could  only  do  so  by  the  most  audacious 
circumvention  of  the  forms  of  justice    necessary  in 
every  civilized  land.    Besides  the  governor,  who  never 
appears  in  any  action  of  his  life  in  such  an  ignoble  light, 
is  here  completely  steeped  in  gall  against  the  disturber 
of  tbe  peace,  completely  forgot  his  better  self,  because 
she,  a  woman,  would  teach  men.    We  see  the  unlucky 
woman  hard  beset  by  two  zealots,  Dudley  and  Endecott, 
and  not  less  than  seven  preachers  taking  the  lists  against 
her.    These,  her  accusers,  were  at  the  same  time  the 
only  witnesses  against  lier,  and  on  demand,  two  of  them 
confirmed  their  depositions  by  oath.    Their  accusation 
was  grounded  on  what  they  had  drawn  from  lier  in  the 
clerical  assembly,  by  means  of  a  sifting  enquiry  ;  for  all 
agreed  that  she  had  been  at  first  very  reserved,  and  had 
not  rightly  and  willingly  brought  out  her  expositions  in 
answer  to  their  ghostly  call.    Among  her  accusers  was 
the  otherwise  noble  Elliott,  who  appeared  embittered 
by  doubts  pronounced  on  his  call  as  teacher  of  the 
Christian  love,  as  tliough  lie  could  not  'produce  better  proofs 
in  Ids  own  favour  for  all  his  l/fc;  and  lingo  I^otei's, 
afterwards  assistant  to  Cromwell,  then  preacher  to  »Salem, 
Even  before  this  court  the  accused  seems  to  have  been 
reserved,  for  the  sentence  which  had  fallen  on  her  fatlier 
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:•    necessarily  made  lier  cautious.    She  did  not  recant,  but 

*  slie  did  not  admit  all,  and  declared,  but  in  vain,  that  her 
:  speeches  had  been  garbled.  Eut  at  last,  in  her  fanatical 
1^   vanity,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  expose  her  own 

revelations,  from  which  we  learn  that  she,  the  accused, 
[  would  be  freed,  but  that  they  the  judges  would  perish, 
'    which,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  wasthe  crowniug  point. 

Banishment  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts 
;  was  also  pronounced  against  her,  as  being  "unfit  for 
^  tlieir  community;"  and  on  her  remarking,  "  I  wish  to 
'  know  why  T  am  banished  ?"  Winthrop  answered  clmrac- 
:^   teristically,  "  Be  quiet — the  court  knows  why,  and  that 

is"enou5i-h." 

^  It  was  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  because  the 
I:    church  had  still  to  resolve  upon  the  case  of  the  sinner, 

•  she  was  allowed  to  remain  till  spring,  but  still  as  a 
.  prisoner  in  the*house  of  a  member  of  the  church  from 
;  Roxburgh,  where  the  clergy  could  work  upon  her  at 
i    their  own  pleasure.    Cotton,  who  \vas  really  her  friend, 

and  Davenport,  another  celebrated  puritan  preacher 
just  come  from  England,  gave  themselves  the  greatest 
trouble  to  convince  her  of  her  errors.  She  was  also 
condemned  to  a  sort  of  recantation  ;  but  when  this  was 
I  laid  before  her  she  declared  tliat  she  had  never  nuiin- 
tained  anything  else.  She  involved  herself  in  many 
contradictions  (doubtless  because  she  did  not  understand 
herself),  until  Cotton  also  gave  her  uj),  and  slie  was 
unanimously  excommunicated  as  an  acknowledged  liar 
In'  the  same  church  which,  six  months  before,  had 
honoured  her  as  an  oracle  inspired  by  God.  Probably 
her  friends  had  already  w  ithdrawn  from  the  afi'air.  Her 
husband  and  many  heads  of  the  party  were  on  a  journey 
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to  seek  out  another  place  of  refuge  ;  Wheelwriglit  went  j 
with  his  wife  to  Piscataqua,  bought,  with  some  of  his  1 
comrades  who  followed  liim  thither  out  of  his  former 
community,  a  piece  of  land  in  Braintree  from  the  Indians  1 
and  founded  the  town  of  Exeter.    Seven  years  after,  | 
he  declared  to  the  government  his  repentance  for  the.  -i 
vehemence  and  the  defiance  with  which  he  fought  for  | 
his  opinions  against  them,  without  however  recanting.  | 
But  yet  by  the  Christian  love  and  humility  which  were  f 
apparent  in  his  letter,  he  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  | 
severe  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  ban  which  cx-  | 
pelled  him  from  their  territory  was  removed.  t 
]()44       But  in  Boston,  during  the  sitting  of  the  court  ; 
relative  to  the  decree  of  condemnation,  sueli  ] 
great  discontent  had  arisen,  that  the  authorities  believed  i 
they  could  only  secure  peace  by  the  most  severe  mea-  I 
sures. "  It  was  accordingly  ordered  that  all  who  had  dc-  - 
liberately  signed  that  petition,  and  would  not  penitently  ; 
acknowledge  their  fault,  should,  without  delay,  deliver  up  { 
their  weapons.  They  were  fifty-eight  in  number,many  of 
them  from  the  most  ^ respectable  families  in  Boston;  i 
eighteen  came  from  other  townships.   The  reason  given  ' 
for  this  was,  that "  they  could  easily,  on  any  evident  proofs, 
make  a  sudden  attack  upon  those  who  were  of  a  diilerent 
opinion  from  them."    The  buying  in  again  of  weapons,  . 
without  the  express  permission  of  government,  was  also  \ 
forbidden.     Tlic  ringleaders  were  deprived  not  only  of 
their  weapons,  but  also  of  their  civic  rights  ;  the  loudest 
were  expelled  the   country  ;   the  country  town  Rox- 
burgh* was  charged  with  the  safe  custody  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  till  the  time  of  her  banishment,     ivlany  of 
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tlie  discontented  followed  her  into  exile,  where  no  con- 
straint was  laid  upon  their  conscience. 

Before  this  party  was  thus  dissolved,  many  of  its 
members  endeavoured  to  move  the  elders  to  call  Win- 
throp, as  member  of  the  church,  to  account  for  wliat  he 
liad  done  as  one  of  the  authorities.  Winthrop  heard  of 
this,  and  stood  forward,  proving,  with  the  good  clear  sense 
which  was  peculiar  to  him,  that  the  church  had  only 
power  over  him  as  a  private  man,  not  as  one  in  autho- 
rity. Yet  he  did  not  disdain,  as  a  brother,  to  explain  to 
the  brethren  the  reasons  for  his  metliod  of  proceeding, 
and  to  illustrate  every  one  of  them  by  an  example  out 
of  the  holy  writing.  "  They  must  go  forth  from  us,"  he 
concluded,  "  the  public  peace  Vi  ould  not  suffer  them 
any  longer  among  us.  After  the  example  of  Lot  in 
Abraham's  family,  like  Hagar  and  Ishmael  they  must 
be  sent  away.*' 

After  the  chiefs  of  the  malcontent  party  had  removed, 
the  excited  were  soon  reconciled  to  him,  and  in  the  two 
following  years  he  was  again  elected  governor  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voices.  Tliose  who  had  worked  against  him  in 
the  third  year  were  the  clergy,  not  out  of  dislike  to  him, 
but  out  of  fear  that  his  so  often  filling  tlie  high  office  of 
honour  migiit  lead  to  a  governor  for  life,  wliicli  some  had 
proposed  in  order  to  follow  tlic  example  of  Israel.  In 
1638,  wlien  the  governor,  by  a  trick  of  his  faithless 
stev/ard  in  England,  sufiercd  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of 
ids  fortune,  the  churcli  of  Boston  gave  him  an  especial 
proof  of  her  love  aiid  respect,  by  making  him  volun- 
tarily a  preseitt  of  £-200.  The  peace  of  this  church  was 
thus  maintained  undisturbed  for  manv  years,  until  the 
defying  intrusion  of  the  Quakers  sought  to  shake  it,  and 
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the  corrective  power  of  the  others  overstepped  all 
bounds. 

But  the  haug'ers-on  of  the  Autinomist  party  felt  tliut 
they  could  not  reuiain  any  longer  in  Boston.  The  li um- 
band of  Anna  Hutchinson  a  man  of  mild  disposition  hiU 
weak  understanding-  (who,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  de- 
clared that  the  bond  which  tied  him  to  his  wife  was  more 
powerful  than  that  whicli  held  him  to  the  church),  had, 
in  conjunction  with  William  Cobbington,  John  Clark, 
and  other  head  men  of  the  Antinomist  party,  gone  on  a 
journey  to  look  after  a  new  ])lace  of  settlement;  tliis 
was  before  excommunication  had  been  pronounced 
against  the  offender.  Their  principal  point  in  view  was 
Long  Island,  or  perhaps  Delaware.  But  on  landing  in 
Providence  Island,  Boger  Williams  received  them  hos- 
pitably, and  roused  in  them  the  idea  of  settling  in  his 
vicinity.  They  enquired  carefully  what  part  of  the 
Nai;ragansett  land  was  embraced  in  the  PlymoiUli 
patent,  and  gave  up  a  plantation  in  Sowams,  wlien  the 
latter  claimed  it,  as  being  "  the  real  garden  of  their  ter- 
ritory, nay,  the  real  flower  of  their  garden."  On  the 
other  hand  they  declared,  in  express  terms,  that  they  had 
no  right  whatever  to  the  islands  in  Narragansett  Bay. 
By  the  mediation  of  Roger  Williams,  who,  always  ready 
with  his  help,  had  also  made  the  journey  with  Clark  to 
Plymouth,  they  succeeded  in  getting,  from  Canonicus 
and  Miantenomo,  Aquidneck,  the  finest  of  tlie  islands,  a 
spot  of  land  not  three  German  miles  long,andscarcely  one 
at  its  greatest  breadtli,  but  blessed  by  nature  with  beautv 
and  fruiffulness.  "The  Indian  princes,"  says  AVilliams, 
"  are  rather  shy  about  selling  their  land."  They  pre- 
ferred making  a  present  of  it  to  the  banished  English, 
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out  of  love  and  esteem  for  Roger  Williams  and  Henry 
\'ane,  whom  Miantonomo  had  seen  in  Boston.  But 
when  an  Indian  makes  a  present,  he  expects  for  it  a 
present  of  at  least  double  the  value  ;  and  this  was  given 
tliem  by  the  settlers  (who  v,ere  mostly  people  well  to 
do)  in  clothes,  implements,  and  tools.  Besides,  this  they 
had  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Indians  who  lived  in 
scattered  wigwams  about  Aquidneck,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  move  away,  so  that  his  land  was  the  dearest  on 
which  the  English  had  as  yet  settled.  The  buyers, 
eighteen  in  number,  now  united  themselves  into  one 
state  body,  and  borrowed,  after  the  taste  of  the  times  and 
persons,  the  form  of  the  common  weal  from  the  Jews. 
Coddington  was  elected  ruler  in  the  new  Israel,  but  he 
was  not  long  permitted  to  use  his  authority  alone  ;  for, 
after  a  few  months,  it  was  found  good  to  ap])oint  him 
three  companions. 

In  the  mean  time  settlers  came  from  all  parts,  attracted 
by  the  blooming  land  and  the  spiritual  freedom  ;  for, 
like  the  neighbouring  Providence,  this  colony  was  also 
formed  on  a  complete  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
g-rowin^:  number  of  the  burohers,  who  had  in  a  short 
time  increased  to  two  hundred  faraihes,  made  a  more 
decided  form  of  government  necessary,  and  one  was 
founded  on  the  same  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  ^^^^ 
declared  to  be  a  complete  democracy,  in  which 
all  power,  as  well  to  make  laws  as  to  install  an  authority, 
was  centred  in  the  citizens  legally  assembled.  The  judge 
now  became  a  governor,  to  whom  were  accorded  a  vice- 
governor  and  four  assistants,  two  out  of  each  of  the  two 
settlements  which  had  in  the  mean  time  sprung  up, 
Portsmouth  in  the  north,  and  JXewport  in  the  south  of 
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the  island.  All  were  subjected  to  a  yearly  choice;  Im: 
this  fell,  in  unison  with  that  in  Providence,  invariably  en 
the  same  six  men,  and  Coddington  was  each  year  again 
elevated  to  the  hi<:;hest  dignify.  In  severe  contrast 
the  superior  powers  of  Massachusetts,  there  ruled  licrc 
the  greatest  mildness.  A  sheaf  of  arrows  was  the  statr 
seal,  and  the  motto  chosen  for  it  was,  "  Amor  vincii 
omnia." 

For  a  long  time  both  communities  had  no  establislird 
clergymen.  John  Chirk,  a  physician  by  profession,  and 
at  a  later  period  founder  of  the  first  baptist  ciiurch  in 
America,  preached  for  them  ;  and  besides  him,  any  one 
who  was  moved  by  the  spirit,  which  sometimes  no  doubt 
produced  strange  exhibitions  of  eloquence.  Anna  Hutch- 
inson had  here  free  play  for  all  her  divine  private  revela- 
tions, and  was  able  to  give  full  scope  to  her  fruitful 
enthusiasm.  In  the  summer  of  1638,  an  unusual  phe- 
nomenon set  all  New  England  in  commotion — to  wit,  an 
earthquake,  which  was  violent  enough  to  shake  the 
houses  on  the  ground  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  At 
this  very  hour  IMrs.  Ilatchinson  was  occupied  in  prayer 
with  her  "  blessed  "  community  ;  and  v/hen  the  thunder 
pealed  from  the  bine  vaults  of  heaven,  and  the  walls  o^" 
the  building  began  to  shake,  she  no  longer  doubted  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  descending  direct  upon  her,  to  ini- 
tiate the  new  apostles  into  converting  the  sinful  world. 
With  malicious  laughter  the  strict  legalists  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  sober  sense  certainly  preserved  them  from 
such  errors,  remarked  this  and  similar  frenzies.  They 
wer£  ceaselessly  occupied  in  pointing  out  the  unavoidable 
results  of  the  religious  piinciples  of  the  Antinomists 
in  the  natural  troubles  of  a  yet  unordered  state.  Nay, 
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when  the  poor  woman  at  last  died  by  a  horrible  death, 
;n  no  v.  ay  attributable  to  these  UKitters,  they  wished,  with 
detestable  self-congTatalcition,  to  find  in  that  a  just 
j)unishmeiit  of  God  for  the  filling  away  of  a  high-spirited 
hcreric  from  their  pure  church, 

W]ien,some  years  after,  her  husband's  death  took  place, 
the  poor  woman  saw  that  she  was  no  longer  secure  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Massachusetts  and  its  irritated 
churcli.  Sh.e  had  but  too  clear  proofs  of  their  unap- 
peasable thirst  for  revenge.  Two  fiery  young  men,  per- 
secuted for  their  religious  opinions,  had  coiue  from 
Barbadoes  but  a  short  time  before,  and  had  joined  them- 
selves to  her,  after  having,  during  a  visit  to  Aquidneck, 
experienced  the  power  of  her  eloquence,  and  one  of 
them  had  married  her  daughter.  Her  son  Prancis,  v.dio 
at  his  urgent  request  had  not  been  dismissed  from  the 
church  of  Boston,  thought  that,  after  years  had 
cooled  down  men's  passions,  these  two  young 
men  might  venture  to  visit  Boston,  but  they  had  scarcely 
landed  when  they  were  summoned  before  the  court,  and, 
on  refusal  to  come,  were  carried  thither  by  a  constable. 
The  crime  of  Collins  consisted  in  a  private  letter  to  one 
of  their  members,  which  was  laid  before  the  governor, 
wherein  he  had  called  the  church  and  the  preachers  of 
Massachusetts  anti-christian,  and  had  spoken  with  con- 
tempt of  their  government,  Francis  Hutchinson  bad, 
according  to  the  rude  allegory  of  the  time,  apostrophized 
the  church  of  Boston  as  a  whore  f  Ts  either  of  them 
denied  the  transgression,  and  they  were  accordingly  de- 
tained in  prison,  till  the  one  paid  £'50,  and  the  other 
£100  penalty  a  sum  which  was  confessedly  only  made 
so  high  to  keep  them  from  doing  mischief,  as  this  family 
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iiad  already  cost  the  common  weal  so  much  for  ex- 
])oiiies  for  the  synod,  Scg.  The  prisoners,  however,  re- 
fused to  pay  anything-  jit  all,  although  the  sum  was  at 
last  brouglit  down  to  less  than  h.alf,  so  that  the  autlioritirs 
were  g-lad  to  let  them  go  free  on  their  own  security,  but 
witii  tb,e  intimation  not  to  let  th.emselv^es  be  seen  within 
the  territory  of  Massachusetts,  under  pain  of  death. 
They  had  just  as  resolutely  refused  to  visit  the  churcli 
during  their  imprisonment ;  but  liere  power  assisted,  and 
the  constable  was  obliged  to  lead  them  thither. 

This  necessarily  convinced  the  injured  woman  tliat 
her  persecutors  were  not  a]:)peased ;  and  could  she  here 
have  cast  a  prophetic  look  into  the  future,  and  have 
seen  the  fate  of  the  unlucky  Gordon,  she  would  no 
longer  have  Is  ad  any  doubt.  Massachusetts  began 
already  to  stretch  its  hand  greedily  towards  certain  pieces 
of  the  Narragansett  land,  miglit  it  not  also  reach  to  the 
^  asylum  of  her  island  ?  She  resolved  therefore, 
,  ^  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  put  herself 

under  the  protection  of  the  13utch,  and  settled  once 
more  in  Manhattan,  not  für  from  the  borders  of  the 
T^ewhaven  districts  with  her  people,  accompanied  by 
several  Eni:^lish  families.  But  here  the  Indians,  ex- 
asperated by  the  severity  of  Kieft,  the  Dutch  governor, 
fell  on  the  peaceable  settlers,  and  slew  the  unlucky 
woman,  her  son-in-law  Collins,  and  all  her  household 
companions,  in  all  sixteen  persons.  Only  a 
'^^^'^  young  daughter  was  carried  av/ay  captive.* 
The  other  sons  continued  the  race  to  posterity. 

*  The  Indians  acted  in  this  aifdir  with  the  mo.st  rascally  treachery. 
Some  of  tliem  came,  apparently  on  business,  to  her  house,  and  hcgged  of 
lier  to  let  them  bind  the  dogs  that  threatened  to  bite  them  ;  thia  was  no 
S(J^aer  done  than  they  f^U  murvltTOu^ly  on  tlie  unprotected  family. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

POUNDING   OF  CONNECTICUT.— WAR  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 
 NEWHAVEN  BEGUN.  TO  1640. 

Ix  relating  these  circamstances  we  liave  quite  outrun 
time,  and  niust  no\y  revert  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
matters.  The  valley  of  Connecticut  bad  been  previously 
acknowledged  to  be  a  possession  v/orthy  of  securing, 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  president  of  tlie  Society  of  New 
England,  had  in  the  year  1630  bought  in  the  enormous 
piece  of  land  v^'hicli  stretches  west  of  Plymouth  to  the 
Pacific,  and  liad  received  a  patent  for  it ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  had  vacated  his  riglits  to  Lords  Say, 
Seal,  and  Broke,  and  their  companions.*  These  peers, 
who  belonged  to  the  op})osilion,  and  inclined  strongly 
to  the  views  of  the  puritans,  looking  at  the  increasing 
discontent  with  the  state  of  things,  thought  seriously  of 
removing  their  families  to  America.  But  it  will  be 
easily  understood  that  they  did  not  vv'ish  to  leave  their 
privileges  beliind  them,  and  the  propositions  which  they 
had  made  thereupon  to  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts, or  rather  to  their  representative.  Cotton,  could 
with  difnculty  have  been  brought  iiito  harmony  with 
the  democratic  basis  on  v/hich  the  edilice  of  thixt  state 

•  Perhaps  it  is  worth  remarking  that  Pym  and  llainpden  were  among 
the  "  associate?." 
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r  'Sled.  A  separate  settlement,  to  which  they  could  give 
-svhat  form  they  liked,  naturally  suited  their  plans  better. 
lint  before  they  took,  steps  to  bring  this  into  execution, 
the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  had  already  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  land  granted  to  them,  and  had  also  soon 
after  wended  thither  with  the  "  pilgrim's  staff." 

For  it  is  certain  that  they  had  already  brought  over 
v/ith  them  the  same  restless  spirit  of  movement  wliieli 
in  our  age   characterizes  the  dwellers  of  the  United 
States.    It  seemed  as  thougli,  when  tliey  had  once  torn 
themselves  away  from  home,  no  spot  of  earth  was  longer 
a  tie  to  them  ;  that  they  were  frightened  back  by  no 
difficulty,  and  yet  only  spurred  on  by  a  blind  desire  of 
apparent  improvement.    Tiie  reason  given,  the  narro^Y- 
ness  of  ground  occasioned  by  the  number  of  new  comers, 
cannot  hold  good  for  those  who  were  already  in  pos- 
session.   It  ought  rather  to  have  occurred  to  the  new 
comers,  who  had    to  shift  for  themselves,    than  to 
^ those  who  had  already  settled  there,  to   leave  their  . 
scarce-gained  home.    As  early  as  1634,  the  settlers  of 
T\  ewton,  as  well  as  those  of  Dorchester,  began  to  look 
about  them  for  other  places  of  abode ;  tlie  former  sent 
out  some  of  their  number  in  a  bark  sailing  to  the  Dutch 
possessions,  in  order  to  lind  a  fitting  place  on  tlie  sea 
board,  and  also  especially  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
Connecticut,  in  \-\  Inch  they  succeeded.    The  settlers  of 
AVatertown  had  also  cast  their  eyes  on  the  fruitful  soil 
of  Connecticut,  of  which  they  had  heard  from  our  old 
acquaintance  Oldham,  wlio  had  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  driving  a  trade  in  all  dii-ections  with  the  In- 
dians.   Tlie  result  was,  that  some  of  the  most  enter- 
prizing  set  off  on  their  way  without  further  cerenionv, 
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and  settled  tliemselves  in  separate  Imts  on  the  shores  of 
the  river,  nearly  in  the  spot  where  Vv^ ethersfield 
now  stands.  That  they  did  not  fear  the  Indians 
of  Connecticut  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  conviction^ 
that  they  were  welcome  guests  to,  at  least,  some  of  the 
race.  The  settlers  of  Plymouth  had  already  been  in- 
vited by  a  chief  of  the  neighbouring  region  of  Wahqni- 
macut,  to  settle  there,  and  as  they  did  not  at  once  pre- 
pare to  do  so,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts; a  request  which  arose  from  their  wish  to  have 
the  protection  of  the  powerful  whites  against  their 
neighbours,  the  Pequodees,  Both  colonies  were  at  tiiat 
time  too  much  occupied  with  other  things  to  accept  the 
proposal.  They  of  Plymouth  had  already  had  their 
attention  directed  by  their  friends  the  Dutch  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  settlement  on  the  "  Fresh  River,"  as  they 
called  the  Connecticut.  They  therefore,  after  having 
contented  themselves  for  two  years  with  sending  barks 
at  intervals  thither,  projected  a  plan  for  establishing  a 
house  of  commerce  there,  and  asked  the  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  to  join  them,  when,  being  somewhat 
contemptuously  rejected,  they  resolved  to  undertake  it 
single-handed. 

All  the  ready  materials  for  a  house  were  there- 
fore  conveyed  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent  with 
some  picked  men  to  Connecticut ;  but  the  Dutch  no 
sooner  heard  of  these  preparations,  than, full  of  chagrin 
at  having  shown  the  way  to  their  rivals,  they  also  sent 
some  men  up  the  river,  who,  about  forty  miles  from  it^ 
mouth,  jusj:  where  Hartford,  the  chief  town  of  Con- 
necticut, now  stands,  rapidly  constructed  a  light  fort  and 
planted  it  with  cannon  :  when  the  bark  arrived  fron: 
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Plymouth,  the  Dutch  forbade  them  to  proceed  up  tlic 
]  i\'er,  and  threatened,  m  case  of  persistence,  to  fire  upon 
til  em.  But  William  Holmes,  the  leader  of  the  men. 
Lade  them  proceed  immediately  on  their  way.  The 
Dutch  did  not  fire,  and  the  settlers  landed  some  mile- 
northwards,  wliere  they  ran  up  their  house  on  tlie  oppo- 
site shore  and  fortified  it.  The  place  was  called  Na- 
tawanute  by  the  Indians ;  tlie  land  around  it  belonged  to 
a  race  of  Mohawks  expelled  by  the  Pequodees,  who  now, 
by  the  help  of  the  English  and  the  sale  of  their  patch 
01  land  to  these  latter,  came  again  into  possession  of 
their  property.  Between  the  injured  Dutch  and  the  hos- 
tile Pequodees,  the  little  band  of  Englishmen  were  in  u 
very  critical  position  ;  but  yet  no  decisive  step  was  taken 
against  them,  except  that  tjie  next  year  the  Dutch  also 
sent  men  to  buy  up  the  land  lying  near  their  buildinL^ 
house. 

In  the  autumn  of  1G35,  an  important  part  of  the 
community  of  Dorchester  wandered  forth  once  more, 
and,  after  an  indescribably  painful  pilgi-in.iage  tlirough 
the  wilderness,  settled  close  to  the  trading  house  of  the 
Plymouthers  on  land  bought  by  the  latter,  not  knowing 
that  they  were  thereby  injuring  them,  for  they  had  them- 
selves the  year  before  bough.t  the  land  from  tlie  Indians, 
and  held  them  to  be  tlie  only  real  possessors.  The 
Plymouthers  did  not  omit  to  protest  against  tliis,  but  at 
last  waived  their  claim  for  a  consideration  of  £50,  and 
the  reserve  of  a  considerable  j)ortion  of  land. 

Thus  was  founded  A\^indsor,  one  of  the  most  bloom- 
ing little  towns  in  ConnecticuL  They  were  followed  in 
a  short  time  by  some  of  the  community  of  Watertown, 
who  settled  higher  up  the  river,  not  far  from  those  -.vho 
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arrived  first,  in  v^'bat  is  now  Wethersfield.  Now  only 
begins  tbe  history  of  tbis  settlement,  for  the  attempt  of 
former  years  belongs  to  tradition.  Between  these  tuo 
Httle  townships,  where  the  so-called  "  little  river"  fill^ 
into  tbe  Connecticut,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  tbe  Dutch  fort,  settled  some  of  those  from 
Newtown,  in  the  hope  of  being  soon  followed  by  tlielr 
brethren. 

The  number  of  these  first  planters  of  Con- 
necticut amounted  to  several  hundreds,  an  infia-  '''^''^ 
ential  part  of  them  consisting  of  families  of  rank  and 
education.  Among  them  were  Ludlow,  and  one  of  tlie 
assistants  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  who,  Vv  ith 
the  others,  had,  within  the  short  space  of  five  years,  en- 
dured for  the  second  time  the  most  fearful  privations 
and  horrors,  in  order  to  gain  a  new  settlement  in  tiie 
wilderness.  The  first  winter  was  an  unspeakably  severe 
test;  they  had  lost  the  summer  in  their  preparations, 
and  th^  middle  of  October  arrived  before  they  were 
ready  to  start.  They  had  placed  their  house  imple- 
ments  in  the  ships  v/hicli  vv  ent  round  Cape  Cod,  and 
were  to  reach  them  by  coming  up  the  Connecticut ; 
these  v/cre  driven  back  by  the  harvest  storms,  and  either 
arrived  in  spring  or  foundered.  Ere  mid- winter,  ihe 
greater  part  of  their  live  stock,  with  which  they  had 
come  so  plentifully  provided,  had  perished,  so  that  they 
estimated  th.eir  loss  in  this  matter  alone  at  £200.  Pro- 
visions failed,  and  tliey  were  fain  to  satisfy  their  hunirer 
witii  acorns.  Some  of  them  grew  disheartened  and 
v.'ent  baclj^  to  Boston,  through  tlie  fearful  wilderness. 
Otb.ers  wished  to  go  aud  meet  tiie  ship,  but  luckily 
found  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  a  vessel  fi'om  Bostorj, 
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of  which  they  gladly  took  advantage.  Some,  again,  sei 
sail  in  an  open  bark  on  the  Connecticat,  hut  werr 
thrown  on  the  sea  coast,  and  worked  their  way  tliroii;j-li 
the  wood  and  swamp  to  Plymouth  :  the  greater  pLirt, 
full  of  hope,  remained  and  waited  for  a  better  time  and 
a  meeting  with  their  friends. 

So  in  the  followi'ng  spring  almost  all  the  com- 
1636  yjjy^-^jty^  about  a  liundred  persons  in  number, 
issued  forth  irom  Newtown,  with  [looker  their  cele- 
brated preacher  at  their  head.  Many  traces  of  their 
laborious  wanderings  have  been  preserved;  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  thick  wood,  inhabited  by  the  smaller 
beasts  of  prey,  as  wolves,  foxes,  wild  cats,  &:c.,  but 
principally  by  the  moose  deer  and  many  kinds  of  snakes; 
the  grass,  as  now-a-days  in  the  American  prairies,  being 
as  high'  as  a  man  ;  their  liighway  was  the  Indian  foot- 
path, the  compass  their  only  guide.  Hooker's  wife  ^v■di^ 
carried  on  a  litter.  The  most  of  the  others  went  on 
foot,  witli  their  travelling  bundles  under  their  arms. 
Fourteen  nights  long  the  free  heavens  were  their  roof; 
their  pillows  the  stones  they  found  in  the  fields ;  they 
took  with  them  one  liundred  and  sixty  liead  of  cattle, 
and  the  milk  of  the  cows  was  the  chief  nourishment  of 
the  wanderers  ;  whilst  they  slowly  and  jiainfull}^  travelled 
on  their  way,  they  sang  psalms  and  hymns,  and  at 
every  halt  offered  up  loud  prayers  to  heaven.  The  In- 
dians, close  to  whose  doors  they  often  passed,  gazed  at 
them  in  silent  amazement.  For  Connecticut  was  not 
like  the  eastern  parts  of  New  Fn^hmd,  desolated  bv 
plague  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  thickly  peopled  by  the 
most  warlike  races  in  the  land,  w^lio,  however,  allowed 
the  wanderers  to  go  on  unmolested  ;  and  they  passed 
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along  TV'ithout  fear,  for  they  knew  on  whom  they  relieo\ 
and  had  moreover  clear  consciences,  not  wishing  to 
claim  one  foot  of  land  not  acquired  by  fair  barter. 

The  community  of  Newtown  had  to  battle  hard  before 
the  government  would  let  them  go.  Many  families  of 
wealth  and  standing  belonged  to  it,  whom  the  young 
community  of  Massachusetts  was  very  unwilling  to 
spare.  But  Hooker,  himself  the  light  of  the  western 
church,  enjoyed  as  preacher  a  reputation  with  which 
only  that  of  Cotton  could  vie.  His  emigration  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  ship  with  Cotton  had  lighted 
up  the  gloomy  wilderness  to  many  a  zealous  puritan. 
His  eloquence  was,  in  comparison  with  Cotton's,  which 
convinced  and  carried  away,  of  that  powerful  kind  which 
impelled  a  somewhat  later  theological  historian  to  liken 
him  to  Luther,  and  to  give  him  the  name  of  a  "  son  of 
thunder."  Such  a  man  was  a  host.  And,  as  a  want  of 
room  for  their  flocks  was  the  plea  put  forward  for  going 
away,  tlie  government  sought  at  first  to  retain  them  by 
the  most'advantageous  concessions,  which,  however,  only 
availed  for  a  time.  It  was  impossible  not  to  see  thattlie 
cause  lay  deeper.  Some  have  attempted  to  explain  their 
decision  by  supposing  a  secret  jealousy  of  Hooker  against 
Cotton,  whose  influence  had,  immediately  before  the 
Antinomistic  strife,  reached  its  highest  point.  But  no 
proof  of  this  exists.  It  is  probable  that  the  basis  of  the 
new  state  which  the  community  of  Newtov/n  found 
already  laid  did  not  exactly  suit  their  views,  and  tliat 
they  desired  to  plant  one  in  accordance  Avith  their  own 
ideas;  besides  which,  they  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
the  blooming  plains  of  Connecticut.  So  intimately  en- 
twined were  their  clerical  interests  with  those  of  their 
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brethren  of  Massacliusctts,  that  they  did  not  v/isli  I'! 
start  without  their  consent  and  that  of  the  gencml 
assembly,  although  the  government  had  not  forbidden  it, 
not  being  able  by  any  means  to  agree  among  theinselvcf 
v/hether  they  should  forbid  or  grant.  The  majori'y 
of  the  magistrates  were  against,  tlie  majority  oi'  tl:'- 
deputies  for,  the  departure,  till  at  last  the  obstiiuicy  of 
the  community  conquered  all  obstacles.  Haynes,  one  ul 
tlie  most  respectable  men  of  the  colony,  and  even  then 
as  governor  at  the  head  of  it,  joined  the  emigrants. 

Almost  at  the  very  time  of  the  earliest  cittern pts  at 
planting  Connecticat,  the  English  noblemen  wlio  liad 
procured  themselves  a  patent  for  this  part  of  the  land 
had  also  formed  a  plan  for  settling  a  colony  there.  Sir 
Eichard  Saitonstall,  one  of  them,  who,  it  seems,  fidl  ot" 
displeasure  at  the  hierarchical  despotic  spirit  of  the 
government  of  Massaclmsetts,  had  v>'ithdrawn  Iiis  interest 
from  this  colony  though  his  son  still  lived  and  worked 
in  it,  sent  olF  twenty  of  his  people  in  a  vessel  from 
England  in  order  to  take  possession  of  a  paii  of  Con- 
necticut.    Immediately  after,  young  Vv'inthrop 
returned  to  Is  ew  England  with  a  commission 
from  the  Lords  Say  and  Seal,  Brooke  and  other  noble 
persons,  to  plant  a  settlement  in  Connecticut,  and  a 
fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  which  he  v/as  n>ade 
governor.     At  the  very  same  time  came  Sir  lieiiry 
Vane  with  the  commission  of  the  same  lords  to  buy  thcni 
out;  for  it  had  become  known,  in  the  meyntime,  in 
England,  that  the  Massachusetters  had  coramer.ced 
making  settlements.    The  lords  wished  the  colony  well, 
and  ^t'cre  neither  disposed  to  hinder  them,  nor  do  they 
for  a  moment  appear  to  have  laid  any  stress  on  tiieir 
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American  plans.  The  high  council  of  England  had 
also  been  dissolved,  and  by  its  self-empowered  division 
one  half  of  Connecticut  had  fallen  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  without  any  of  the  above-mentioned  noblemen 
having  on  that  account  given  up  their  claims.  Small 
settlements  were  made  in  their  names  at  the  mouth  of 
tlie  river,  and  in  tlie  autumn  of  the  same  year 
a  fortress  was  built  by  the  younger  Winthrop,  ^  '  ^ 
which  he  called  Saybrooke,  after  Say  'and  Brooke,  two 
of  the  most  influential  patenters. 

The  Newtown  settlers  had  gone  to  Connecticut  with 
a  sort  of  full  authorization  from  tlie  government  of 
Massachusetts.  A  commission  was  formed  of  eight 
freemen  of  this  colony,  at  the  head  of  v/hom  stood 
Ludiov,-.  For  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Connecticut  w'r.s  not  included  in  their  patent,  yet  they 
believed  that,  in  order  to  regulate  the  beginning,  proper 
credentials  of  a  higher  kind,  whether  well  autljenticated 
or  not,  would  be  useful,  if  not  indispensable.  This  com- 
mission h*eld  good  for  a  single  year,  in  vv'hich  time  they 
were  justified  in  expecting  that  they  would  come  to  a  good 
understanding  respecting  its  constitution  and  adniinis- 
tration  with  the  noblernen,  who  were  regarded  as  the 
legitimate  possessors.  The  three  different  settlements. 
Paufiuiaug,  Mattaneaug  and  Suckiaug,  r/ere  at  first 
called  by  the  settlers,  after  the  deserted  places,  AYater- 
town,  Dorchester,  and  Newtown,  but  soon  obtained 
others  which  they  still  bear,  viz.  Y/ethersfield,  Windsor, 
and  Hartfield,  names  wlucli  we  shall  for  the  future  use, 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  ;  in  the  history  of  these  tim.es 
they  are  only  called  the  three  river  towns.  These 
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jQ^;-  t^iree  towi^sliips  to  which,  in  the  autumn, 
another  was  added  from  Hoxburgli — now 
called  Springfield,  and  two  years  after  churned  by  Ma^- 
sacliusetts  as  belonging  to  her  territory — without  dehiy 
formed  a  commonwealth,  and  held  courts  and  ad- 
ministered justice  at  the  diflPerent  places  alternate!}. 
^V  hen  the  commission  expired,  each  township  chose  two 
magistrates,  in  whom  reposed  ail  authority.  Vor  llic 
burgliers  or  freemen  had  at  first  So  much  to  do  with 
building,  planting  and  carrying  arms,  that  they  did  not 
covet  any  share  in  the  administration.  General  assemblies 
v>'ere  only  held  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  afiairs 
of  justice  were  decided  by  juries.     Thus  it  lasted  about 

16'^^  three  years  until  tiiey  took  on  a  constitution, 
in  possession  of  which  they  remained  up  to  the 
time  when  Charles  II.,  by  an  extraordinary  favour, 
granted  them  high  privileges,  and  this  constitution 
remains,  in  spite  of  all  alteration  of  circumstances,  the 
same  in  all  material  points. 

But  ere  the  settlers  of  Connecticut  could  think  about 
establishing  their  civic  constitution,  and  enjoying  the 
advantages  it  was  to  give  them,  they  were  reminded  of 
being  strangers  in  their  new  home,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  holding  themselves  ready  to  defend  it  with  their 
heart's  blood.  The  settlers  of  Plymouth  had  entered 
upon  a  deserted  land.  To  those  of  Massachusetts  a 
certain  degree  of  safety  was  assured  by  their  superior 
strength,  as  to  those  among  the  Narragansetts  by  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  natives.  But  the  settlement 
in  Connecticut  was  thickly  surrounded  by  hardy,  hostile 
races,* and  their  only  safety  lay  in  the  mutual  hatred 
these  cherished  against  each  other,  and  v/hich  tended  tu 
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^     their  extirpation.    In  the  west  of  Narragansetts,  about 
I     twelve  miles  south-east  from  the  mouth  of  Connecticut, 
':.     at  the  entrance  to  the  sound  of  Long;  Island,  dwelt  the 
Pequodees,  the  heroes  of  the  land,  hated  and  feared  by 
'     the  other   tribes  ;    they   could   bring  at  least  seven 
hundred  warriors  into  the  ßeld,  and  their  chief  Sassacus 
had,  as  common  with  the  Indian  chiefs,  innumerable 
chiefs  underhim,  who  yielded  him  a  conditional  obedience. 
It  vras  the  desire  of  rule  of  the  warlike  Pequodees, 
which,  some  years  before,  compelled  the  minor  chiefs  of 
Connecticut  to  seek  protection  from  the  white  strangers 
f     by  inviting  them  to  settle  there.     The  Narragansetts 
alone  were  able  to  hold  the  balance  against  their  powerful 
neighbours,  and  a  dreaded  rival  to  Sassacus  had  sprung 
up  in  the  young  Miantonomo,  nephew  of  Canonicus, 
whom  the  latter  had  taken  to  him  as  co-ruler,  or  for 
whom,  according  to  others, he  had  only  ruled  as  guardian. 

Now,  in  the  year  1634,  two  men  of  Virginia,  Captains 
Stope  and  Norton,  who  had  lived  some  time  in  Massa- 
chusetts, *and  then  gone  on  trading  business  in  a  bark  to 
\  Connecticut,  were,  with  their  attendants,  barbarously 
murdered  by  the  natives.  And  though  the  Pequodees 
sought  to  buy  themselves  out  of  the  matter,  and  sent 
messengers  v/ith  presents  to  Boston,  who  closed  a  treaty 
of  friendship  and  peace,  yet  a  strong  suspicion  remained 
about  them.  Two  years  after,  the  whole  colony  was 
roused ;  John  Oldham,  while  on  one  of  his  trading 
journeys,  met  with  the  same  fate,  being  assassinated 
while  sleeping  in  his  bark  by  Indians,  with  whom  he 
had  but  an  hour  before  been  chatting  in  a  friendly 
manner  abo'ut  business.  The  murder,  it  is  true,  did  not 
take  place  among  the  Pequodees,  but  on  a  small  island 
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belonging  to  tlie  Narragansetts,  called  Block  Islaiv! ; 
bat  the  Narragansetts  denied  all  knowledge  whatever 
of  it,  and  the  murderers  fled  to  the  Pequodees,  by  ^v]loni 
they  were  sheltered.  A  troop  of  eighty  or  ninety  nui! 
was  forthwith  sent  off  to  Block  Island,  under  the  coid- 
mand  of  Endecott ;  the  natives  tried  in  vain  to  oppose 
their  landing,  and  after  a  short  fight  fled  and  hid  them- 
selves in  the  woods.  The  English  shot  at  random  iiitn 
tlie  thickets,  and  spent  two  days  in  devastating  the 
whole  island,  burning  the  huts,  about  sixty  in  number, 
wasting  the  fields,  and  breaking  the  boats,  without 
seeing  a  hving  being.  Hereup^on  they  sailed  to  the 
country  of  the  Pequodees,  in  order,  in  accordance  v.  iih 
their  commission,  to  insist  upon  the  murderers  beiiis; 
given  up,  but  on  other  points  to  offer  them  peace.  But 
they  were  not  to  be  found ;  all  fled  to  tlio  forests  and 
marshes,  whither  the  English  could  not  follow  them. 
A  few  huts  were  burnt  down,  but  only  a  petty  number 
of  Indians  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  Endecott  returned 
to  Salem  without  having  lost  a  single  man,  but  yet 
without  having  performed  any  thing. 

This  fruitless  expedition  entailed  blame  on  him,  and 
brought  down  on  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
reproaches  from  Plymouth  and  Connecticut,  the  Pequo- 
dees having  by  it  been  rendered  rather  bolder  than 
otherwise.  Lion  Gardiner,  the  commander  of  Say- 
brooke,  complained  that  by  such  useless  exasperation 
"this  wasps'  nest"  had  first  been  bronglit  about  his 
ears.  The  river  towns  trembled  at  their  nightly  attacks. 
For  a  long  time  they  had  not  been  able  to  hold  their 
chifrch  meetings  unarmed,  and  watches  were  set  on 
every  side.    But  now  they  were,  after  the  base  manner 
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of  the  Indians,  constantly  attacked  in  the  more  lonely 
plantations,  especially  when  tlie  men  were  at  work  in 
the  distant  fields  ;  the  wives  and  daughters,  whom  tlie 
tomahawks  spared,  were  dragged  away  to  captivity. 
Tims,  in  a  short  time,  thirty  whites  had  fallen  victims 
!"  their  fury.  Under  all  these  dangers,  however,  the 
.-ettlers  in  Connecticut  ]iad,in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
prown  so  wonderfully,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  163G 
they  could  num_bertwo  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men  ; 
the  sum  total  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Connecticut 
at  this  date  is  given  at  eight  hundred  persons,  or  one 
Inmdred  und  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  families. 
Such  a  Community  could  slFord  to  think  about  -j^^^. 
more  active  interference.  A  general  assembly 
was  forthwith  convened,  consisting  of  the  regular  autho- 
rities and  three  deputies  from  eacli  colony.  War  was 
the  cry,  and  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  it  ; 
the  plantations  pledging  themselves  to  bring  ninety 
men  into  the  field.  Hartford,  the  largest  of  them, 
offered  nearly  half  of  this  number.  In  the  meantime, 
messengers  were  sent  to  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth, 
and  by  both  aid  iu  proportion  was  promised,  Massa- 
chusetts giving  two  hundred,  and  Plymouth  forty.  But 
the  latter  only  entered  reluctantly  into  the  plan,  for  tiiey 
considered  themselves  injured  iu  their  claims  by  Con- 
necticut, and  their  poverty  made  every  war  a  double 
exertion  ;  the  fight  v/as  finished  before  their  men  v/ere 
ready  to  march. 

Massachusetts,  though  at  this  time  torn  by  the  Anti- 
nomistic  strife,  was  neitlier  wanting  in  activity  nor  in 
watchfulness.  The  Pecpiodees  endeavoured  to  move  the 
Narragansetts,  though  from  the  most  distant  times  their 
enemies,  to  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against 
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the  English,  whom  they  represented  to  them   as  ;v 
common  enemy,  and  with  prophetic  spirit  sought  tu 
depict  as  the  final  destroyer  of  the  red  man.  The 
Narragansetts  were  the  mightiest  race  far  and  near, 
one  could  not  go  twenty  miles  without  coming  on  ;i 
dozen  townships,  and  their  fighting  men  amounted  tu 
2000.    It  was  thus  naturally  of  great  importance  to  the 
English  to  win  them  over  to  their  side  in  the  impendhig 
war,  or  at  least  to  keep  them  neutral. 
1636       And  now  the  time  came  for  Roger  Williams 
to  revenge  the  heavy  injuries  he  had  suffered, 
v,diich  he  did  by  magnanimity  and  self-devotion.  He 
»  was  the  first  who  informed  the  Massachusetters  of  the 
alliance  in  view.    He  alone  was  the  man  who  could 
prevent  it  by  using  the  influence  he  had  acquired  over 
them,  throuofh  his  knowled?;e  of  their  lan2:uaj>;e  and 
manners,  and  wisely  employing  their  high  esteem  for 
him  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.     On  the  occa- 
sion of   Oldham's  murder,  the  governor,  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  had  entered  into  communication  with  him  ;  and, 
through  the  confidence  accorded  by  both  parties  to  his 
honesty  and  dexterity,  he  had  _^succeeded  in  arranging 
matters  between  the  Narragansetters  and  the  colony. 
The  government  of  Massachusetts  nov/  applied  to  him 
with  the  request  to  prevent  a  general  alliance  of  the 
Indians  against  the  whites,  and  forthwith  we  see  him 
restlessly  travelling  to  and  fro,  defying  storm  and  billow, 
in  a  miserable  canoe ;  at  a  meeting  with  the  Pequodees 
showing  an  undaunted  front  to  the  perils  of  their  fury 
and  revenge,  and  applying  all  the  powers  of  his  elo- 
quence, in  their  laboriously  learnt  language,  to  prevent 
the  dreaded  alliance.    He  succeeded  ;  the  Narragansetts, 
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lon^  uncertain,  sacrificed  the  dictates  of  a  far-sighted 
sagacity  to  satisfy  their  ancient  feudal  hatred  ;  they  only 
thought  of  the  near  fall  of  the  Pequodees,  not  of  their 
own  more  distant  ruin.  Miantonomo  ^vent  to  Boston, 
was  received  with  ceremonious  marks  of  honour,  and 
signed  a  treaty  which  allied  him  with  the  whites  against 
his  o\vn  people.  Neither  party  was  to  conclude  a  peace 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  ;  a  copy  of  the  com- 
pact was  sent  to  Williams,  who,  being  the  only  person 
master  of  the  language,  was  first  of  all  to  make  every 
condition  clear  to  the  Narragansetts. 

In  the  spring  the  troops  collected  from  the  j^oy 
river  toWns  went  down  the  Connecticut  to  attack  '"^ 
the  Pequodees  in  their  own  land.  They  had  been  joined 
by  the  Mohicans,  that  is  the  races  dwelling  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  of  which  the  most  powerful  was 
commanded  by  Uncas,  a  chief  belonging  to  the  princely 
race  of  the  Pequodees.  The  Mohicans  seem  to  have 
been  originally  of  Pequodee  extraction,  or  even,  if  they 
had  another  family  name,  still  to  have  been  of  the  same 
race.  The  dominion  which  the  Pequodees  claimed,  and 
wliich  they  had  gained  by  power  and  artifice,  had  so  em- 
bittered all  other  races  against  them  and  their  cliief,  the 
warlike  Sassacus,  that  the  Mohicans,  led  on  by  Uncas, 
joined  the  English  in  a  body.  Their  warriors  only 
numbered  sixty  to  seventy,  and  the  English  were  but 
little  stronger.  Their  leader  was  Major  John  Mason,  a 
doughty  ofiicer,  who  had  learnt  the  trade  of  war  in  the 
Netherlands,  under  Fairfa:^  ;  large  and  powerfully  built, 
and  as  a  soldier  equally  sagacious  and  resolute.  He  had 
come  with  the  Dorchester  community  to  New  England, 
and,  five  years  after,  had,  as  their  leader,  traversed  the 
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wilderness  to  Connecticut.  Amidst  loud  prayer  nn»! 
calling  on  tlie  Most  Higli,  the  commander's  staff  vv-as 
given  him  by  Hooker,  as  a  worthy  warrior  of  God.  The 
learned  Stone,  colleague  of  Hooker,  accompanied  tlie 
troops  as  chaplain  ;  for  a  body  of  puritanical  warriors 
would  have  thought  themselves  badly  cared  for  without 
such  spiritual  help. 

The  instructions  of  the  government  of  Connecticut 
made  it  imperative  on  Mason  to  land  in  the  harbour  of 
Pequod,  now  Newhaven,  and  thus  to  attack  the  Indians 
in  their  own  land.  But  when  Mason  observed  that  tlic 
natural  strength  of  this  place  was  increased  by  tlio 
heightened  watchfulness  of  the  Indians  who  awaited  liim 
here,  he  resolved  to  pass  by  to  the  harbour  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  and,  after  having  strengthened  his  force? 
with  the  warriors  promised  by  Miantonomo,  to  attack 
the  Pequodees  from  there.  And  now  we  come  to  a 
feature  in  the  history  of  this  war,  which  is  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  time  and  the  actors  in  it  to  be  omitted. 
The  officers  under  him  were  dissatisfied  with  this  altera- 
tion in  the  plan  of  war,  and  referred  to  the  instruction. 
Thereupon  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  question  to  the 
clergyman  Stone,  wlio  was  "  to  bring  down  by  prayer 
the  responsive  decision  of  the  Lord."  Stone  lay  almost 
the  whole  niglit  in  prayer  before  the  Lord,  imploring  for 
vv'isdom  to  decide  the  matter,  and  next  morning  declared 
to  the  officers  that  tlie  view  taken  by  their  leader  w.'is 
the  most  proper,  v/hereupon  all  submitted  without  ;i 
murmur ! 

Before  starting,  all  the  least  useful  to  tlie  b'oops  v.-ere 
sent  back  to  Hartford,  and  replaced  ty  part  of  the  Say- 
brook  garrison,  Vvhich  had  been  previously  sent  tliitlier 
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from  Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  Underliill.  Mian- 
toiiorao  was  startled  at  their  small  number,  but  added 
two  hundred  of  his  warriors,  and  they  were  soon  after 
joined  by  the  Nahantikes,  also  a  race  of  Narragansetts, 
but  not  dependent  on  tliem.  Other  allied  tribes  soon 
joined  them  on  their  way,  so  that  the  number  of  the 
Indian  auxiliaries  amounted  to  about  500.  Putting 
but  little  confidence  in  them,  Mason  would  gladly  have 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  forty  men  from  Massaclmsetts, 
wlio  were  already  in  Providence,  and  preparing  to  join 
him.  But  his  men  were  impatient  for  the  fight ;  and  the 
Indians  sneered  at  his  delay,  boasting  incessantly  what 
deeds  they  had  done,  and  would  yet  do,  and  insisting 
tliat  delay  could  only  be  favourable  to  the  Pequodees. 

The  great  strength  of  this  nation  was  distributed  into 
two  forts,  in  one  of  Vv-hich  Sassacus  himself  com- 
manded ;  the  other  was  situated  on  the  Mystic,  an  un- 
important river,  which  flows  parallel  with  the  Thames 
and  the  Connecticut.  Such  an  Indian  castle  consisted 
of  higli  palisades,  mostly  planted  on  a  height,  ample 
enough  to  admit  a  considerable  number  of  wigwams  for 
the  whiteheads,  women  and  children.  These  two  for- 
tresses were  the  pi'ide  of  the  Pequodees  ;  they  held 
them  to  be  impregnable,  and  tlie  other  Indians  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion  ;  for  when  they  sav/ 
Mason  making  straiglit  towards  the  nearest  castle  on 
the  Mystic,  quite  at  variance  v/ith  tbe  Indian  science  of 
war,  which  only  consists  of  secret  attacks,  sliooting  frons 
loop-holes,  or  overpowering  by  masses,  their  corirarj;-e 
sank  completely  ;  the  very  warriors,  who  only  yesterday 
had  boasted  of  their  deeds,  cried  out ;  "  Sassacus  is  a  god, 
he  is  invincible  !"  and  returned  in  troops  to  their  own 
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dwelling's.  Thus  the  English  saw  themselves  suddenly 
deserted  by  a  hundred  Narragansetts.  Tlie  others  re- 
mained, as  did  the  Moliicans ;  but  such  was  their  fear  of 
the  Pequodees,  that  they  could  only  be  employed  as 
rear  troops. 

The  Pequodees,  when  they  beheld  the  English  pass  by 
their  harbour,  fancied  they  saw  a  flying  foe,  and  joy- 
fully gave  themselves  up  to  a  treacherous  safety,  vaunt- 
ing in  their  usual  manner  with  loud  cries  their  deeds 
and  power.  The  day  previous  they  had  had  a  great  take  of 
fish,  and  this  was  now  made  use  of  to  celebrate  the  de- 
parture of  the  enemy  with  revel  and  war  dances. 
They  were  lying  wearied  and  buried  in  profound  sleep, 
when,  an  hour  before  day-break,  the  loud  barking  of  a 
dog  called  out  the  watch,  who  had  carelessly  gone 
into  the  fort  to  light  a  pipe,  and  they,  seeing  the 
enemy  close  upon  them,  instantly  roused  up  the  sleepers 
with  the  cry  of  Owannux  I  Owannux  !  (Englishmen  ! 
Englishmen  !)  In  the  next  minute  the  fort  was 
thickly  hemmed  in,  a  second  ring  being  formed  at 
Mason's  orders  by  the  Indians.  The  main  entrance 
was  soon  forced  by  shot  and  sword;  the  Pequodees 
fought  v/ith  tlie  fury  of  despair,  but  they  had  no  fire- 
arms, and  they  threw  tliemselves  into  their  '.vigwams  in 
order  to  defend  them  to  the  last  gasp.  The  little  band  of 
English  was  small  compared  witli  their  troop  of  hun- 
dreds; but  Mason,  with  unheard-of  boldness,  entered  one 
of  the  huts,  seized  a  brand  from  the  hearth,  and  fired 
the  roofs.  An  Indian  was  in  the  act  of  levellino,-  his 
arrow  at  h'lm,  when  an  ofhcer  sprang  forward  ;ind  rut 
the  string.  With  fearful  rapidity  the  confingriition 
stretched  from  hut  to  hut,  wliich,  only  composed  of  moss 
and  wood,  were  in  a  moment  wrapped  in  flames;  the 
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l-jiii'lUh  ^vitliclrew  outside  the  palisades,  thickly  sur- 
rounding- tlie  fort,  while  the  Indians  behind  took  cou- 
rau'c  and  approached  nearer.    The  most  furious  despair 
now  took  possession  of  tlie  souls  of  the  Pequodees ; 
high,  amidst  the  fearful  war-cry,  resounded  the  yells  of 
those  sinking-  under  this  dreadful  death ;  those  wlio 
scaled  the  palisades  to  save  thenaselves,  were  despatched 
by  the  bullets  of  the  English  to  the  realms  of  death, 
and  those  who  broke  through  fell  under  the  war-axes  of 
the  Mohicans.    In  the  space  of  an  hour  five  to  six  hun- 
dred Indians,  young  and  oid,  men  and  women,  had  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  flames  or  weapoiis,  only  a  small 
number  of  prisoners  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  En~ 
o-lisli.    Some  few  were  also  carried  off  bv  the  Indians 
as  prizes.    xVfterwards,  at  the  division,  in  one  of  the  set- 
tlements in  Connecticut,  a  dispute  arose   about  four 
women  whom  both  parties    claimed,  and  in  order  to 
settle  the  point  these  unhappy  creatures  were  butchered ; 
which,  however,  could  not  have  happened  without  an 
order  from  the  authorities.    Hutchinson,  who  wrote  in 
the  lattei"  half  of  the  last  century,  says,  with  all  the 
coolness  possible  of  this  horrible  deed:    "The  wisdom 
and  the  morality  of  this  measure  might  be  called  in 
question."    Thus,  up  to  a  hundred  years  ago,  had  the 
American  accustomed  himself  to  regard  the  life  of  an 
IndiaUc 

Only  two  Englishmen  had  fallen,  but  many  were 
wounded.  The  arrows  reiaaining  in  the  wounds,  and 
the  complete  want  of  refreshments  left  their  victims  in 
a  sorrowful  plight.  Their  surgeons  and  provisions  had 
been  left  in  the  boats,  and  a  march  of  more  tlian  six 
miles  through  a  hostile  land  v»as  necessary  to  reach 
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them ;  the  wounded  were  accordingly  sent  on  in 
litters.  They  were  still  pretty  near  the  destroyed  fort 
when  a  band  of  more  than  three  hundred  Pcquodces 
came  on,  sent  by  Sassacus  to  aid  those  in  Fort  Mystic. 
Notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  the  English,  wlio 
had  dwindled  down  to  forty  sound  men,  the  Indians 
avoided  them,  not  knowing  what  had  ha,ppened.  But 
when  they  came  to  the  scene  of  the  fire,  strev/ed  willi 
hundreds  of  mangled  corpses,  they  were  seized  with  the 
most  frantic  rage.  They  howled,  stamped,  tore  tlicir 
hair,  and  filled  the  air  with  tliat  peculiar  and  fearful  yell, 
at  the  sound  of  which  the  boldest  heart  might  quake. 
'Then  with  wild  fury  they  tore  down  the  hill  after  the 
English,  whose  rear  w^as  brought  up  by  Underhill.  He 
received  them  with  a  shower  of  shot.  Amidst  a  con- 
stant fight,  the  English  ?afely  reached  their  vessels,  and 
arrived  victors  in  Hartford,  three  weeks  after  their  de- 
parture. 

Sassacus,  against  whom  his  own  warriors,  disgusted 
with  his  haughtiness,  had  rebelled,  saw  that  he  was 
overcome.  He  himself  destroyed  his  other  castle,  and, 
laden  with  his  treasures  and  accompanied  by  his  prin- 
cipal ciiiefs,  took  his  vray  to  the  Hudson  in  order  to 
join  the  Moliawks.  Meanwhile  the  Massachusetts 
troops,  led  by  Captain  Israel  Houghton,  and  accompa- 
nied by  ^Vilsen  as  their  spiritual  pastor,  had  landed  in 
Say  brook,  just  as  the  nevvsof  the  happily  ended  campaign 
arrived  there.  The  government  had  not  considered  it  ne- 
cessary to  send  the  whole  of  the  troops  pro  aiscd.  Thi^ 
number,  along  with  a  snjull  band  from  Connecticut, 
was  more  than  enough  to  keep  down  or  annihilate  the 
few  Pequodees  or  other  races  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
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;:-  s'üowed  tliemselves  here  and  there.  The  Pequodees 
ucre  chased  into  their  most  secret  haunts,  all  their  huts 
%  burnt,  and  their  nekls  ravaged.  Their  foes,  greedily 
J'  takuig  advantage  of  the  victory  of  the  whites,  now  per- 
r.,  secuted  -with  ruthless  cruelty  those  whom  tliey  had  once 
i  dreaded ;  and  yet  the  leader  of  the  troops  of  Massa- 
cliusetts  surpassed    them,  though  a  member  of  the 

V  church  of  Boston,  and  if  not  actinf^-  under  the  orders  of 
r  tiie  Christian  fiithers  of  Massachusetts,  yet  certainly  not 
i    censured  by  them  for  it.    For  once,  when  he  had  made 

about  a  hundred  prisoners,  he  sent  the  wives  and  chil- 

V  dreu  into  servitude  at  Boston,  wdiile  the  men,  thirty- 
:  seven  jin  number,  were  carried  in  a  shallop  out  to  sea, 

h  and  on  being  brought  outside  the  harbour  were  bound 
f  band  and  foot  and  throwai  overboard.  A  learned  theo- 
t  legist  of  the  following  age,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that 
I  "  Heaven  had  smiled  on  the  English  hunt,"  says,  with 
horrible  levity  "  that  it  was  found  to  be  the  quickest  way 
s.  to  feed  the  fishes  with  them." 

The  other  races  were  pardoned,  but  the  Pequodees, 
^  who  fought  like  heroes  to  the  last,  were  extirpated  as  a 
i  people  irom  the  very  face  of  the  earth.    Not  even  the 
;  name  was  sultered  to  remain.    The  noble  river,  which 
liud  been  so  called,  v/as  named  the  Thames  ;  the  town- 
'  .xhip,  on  the  ruins  of  which  ai'ose  an  Enghsh  settlement, 
[  was  afterwards  called  T^ew  London.    Tlie  English  sold 
a  number  of  boys  as  slaves  to  Bermuda,  and  many  of 
f  the  women  were  handed  over  to  perpetual  servitude 
among  the  settlers.    Sassacus  was  slain  by  the  Tvlo- 
r  hawks,  attracted  by  the  treasures  iie  had  brouglit  w  ith 
:  him,  and  his  heart  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Connecticut. 
The  land  of  the  Pequodees,  though  a  conquered  ter- 
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ritory,  was  <^iven  to  Uncas,  who  had  shown  himself  a 
true  ally  ;  for  the  settlers  remained  true  to  their  prin- 
ciple of  procuring  by  purchase  all  land  on  y/liich  they 
wished  to  settle,  and  a  g'reat  portion  ofthat  given  to  Uncas 
was  afterwards  bought  up  by  ])lanters  or  by  th.e  govern- 
ment from  him  or  his  Sachems,  until  in  tliis  manner  and 
by  friendly  contracts  they  had  become  possessors  of  the 
whole.*  The  Pequodees  soon  assembled  agaiii  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  country,  and  Mason  had  to  make 
another  campaign  in  order  to  scatter  these  unhappy 
creatures.  But  their  might  was  broken ;  fear  of  the 
powerful  whites  spread  through  all  the  red  races ;  and 
the  settlers  of  Connecticut,  by  conquering  the  most 
powerful  of  them,  had  ensured  themselves  a  peace  of 
forty  years'  duration. 

They  could  now  till  their  land  in  peace,  and  think 
about  perfecting  their  civic  constitution.  Up  to  this 
time  their  complete  independence  of  Massachusetts  had 
been  acknowledged,  but  not  asserted.  But  now  the 
three  river  towns  joined  in  one,  and  declared  themselves 
a  self-existent  community.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
163S,  thirty-nine  of  the  freemen,  that  is  all  the  heads 
of  faiüilies  in  the  colony,  met  at  Hartford,  and  bound 
themselves  to  receive  a  constitution,  which,  on  account 
of  the  complete  equality  of  all  concerned  in  it,  is  even 
novv'  considered  as  a  sort  of  ideal  by  all  pure  democrats. 
The  burghership  is  neither  dependent  upon  church  nor 
property.  Every  grown-up  honest  man  became  a  free- 
man OP.  ffivino;  the  oath  of  allerriance.    A  irovernor  and 

Uncas  abdicated  all  hi-^  uncultivated  lands  in  Connecticut 
A3  usual,  the  medium  of  purchase  consisted  of  h.ooks,  knives,  gar- 
ments, &c. 
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^Ix  assistants,  of  whom  one  was  vice-governor,  were 
elected  yearly ;  the  governor  never  two  succeeding 
years.  A  chamber,  to  which  each  of  the  river  towns 
sent  four  deputies,  and  all  the  river  towns  in  proportion, 
constituted  the  official  corps  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  met  yearly  in  two  general  courts.  In  other 
respects,  each  township  managed  its  own  affairs.  Haynes, 
who  had  already  hlled  the  highest  ofTices  in  Massa- 
oliusetts,  was  unanimously  elected  the  first  goveimor. 
All  officers  served  witliout  salary,  till  in  1G46,  £30  were 
granted  to  the  governor  for  his  extraordinary  expenses. 

While  Connecticut  thus  developed  itself  in  the  centre, 
its  south-western  districts  were  taken  possession  of  by 
another  set  of  plantei's,  and  colonized  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  means  whicli  allowed  them  to  compete 
with  the  elder  colonies.  At  this  time,  when  the  -^go-^ 
Antinomistic  strife  had  reached  its  culminating 
point,  two  large  ships  landed  in  Boston  with  a  number 
of  families  from  London  and  the  neighbourhood,  among 
whom  were  many  rich  merchants,  especially  Theophilus 
Caton  and  Edward  Hopkins.  Tlie  former  had  once 
belonged  to  the  chief  undertakers  of  the  planting  of 
Massachusetts;  but  his  plans  for  emigration  not  being 
then  ]-ipe,  he  had  withdrawn  on  the  occasion  of  the  "  quo 
uuirranto"  being  introduced,  contrary  to  the  charter. 
But  the  chief  ornament  of  this  set  of  emigrants  was 
tiieir  preacher,  Davenport,  one  of  the  most  reiiowned 
puritanical  clergymen  in  England,  who,  like  the  others, 
had  been  driven  forth  by  the  ever-growing  religious 
o[jpression  at  home.  He,  like  Caton,  had  contributed 
very  largely  towards  the  expenses  of  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts.     In  vain  was  every  attempt  made  to 
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keep  them  in  Boston  and  persnade  tliem  to  settle  in  tiic 
iieigdibourhood.  Tlie  comnionvveal  of  Massac}iusGtt>, 
torn  invrardly  as  tliey  found  it,  could  not  attract  tliem. 
Moreover  liere,  where  they  already  found  the  first  places 
occupied,  they  must  Lave  been  content  with  the  second; 
and  then,  apart  from  this,  they  seem  from  the  very  be- 
ginning to  have  been  resolved  to  create  their  own  state 
after  the  pattern  of  that  in  tlie  Old  Testament.  With 
this  view  they  had  cast  their  eyes  on  the  lands  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Connecticut,  which,  touching  the 
sea,  promised  well  for  commerce. 

Accordingly,  in  the  same  harvest,  Caton  went  there 
and  bonglit  some  land  in  Quinnipiack  v/here  he  found 
a  2:ood  haven,  and  iiavinj?  erected  a  hut,  left  some  of  his 
men  behind.  They  were  followed  next  year  by  the 
others,  and  on  the  IStii  of  April  celebrated  their  hrst 
Sabbath  in  tlie  new  home,  v^here  Davenport  preached 
to  the  assembled  devotional  crowd  under  a  mighty  oak, 
at  this  early  date  not  garnished  by  a  single  leaf.  The 
elders  and  great  men  sat  in  a  circle  near  him  ;  the 
younger  and  less  iniluential  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Tlie  land  around  them,  still  bare  and  unshorn  of  its 
v/inter  clothing,  looked  like  some  wilderness  ;  which, 
-perhaps,  led  Davenport  to  give  the  text  from  jMatlhew, 
on  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  in  order  to  warn  his 
God-fearing  auditors  against  falling  into  that  temptation 

hich  threatened  them. 

The  first  step  which  the  settlers  had  now  to  take 
was  to  form  themselves  into  a  covenant,  not  witliout 
having  previously  prepared  themselves  by  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  penitence.  This  they  called  their plantation 
covenant,"  and  by  it  they  pledged  themselves  to  submit 
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to  tiie  precepts  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  in  civic  as  in  s])i- 
ritiiai  matters.  Time  was  necessary  to  project  a  real 
roniplete  constitution ;  for  the  present  they  were  content 
10  stand  by  that  which,  according  to  arrangement,  was 
to  be  tlie  kisting  basis  for  it.  In  tlie  mean  time,  trading 
contracts  and  alHan.ces  were  concbaded  witliout  delay 
with  the  Indians,  who  cheerfully  abdicated  considerable 
districts  to  the  new-comers,  in  return  for  good  payment 
und  tlie  protection  of  the  mighty  whites  against  their 
jiostile  neighbours.  Upon  these  lands,  close  to  the 
Quinnipiack,  and  near  the  sea,  a  town  was  founded  on  a 
regular  plan,  and  called  IN'ewliaven,  the  first  place  in 
America  built  in  this  v»'ay.  The  iirst  towns  grew  up  as 
necessity  called  them  forth ;  the  wealth  of  the  new 
settlers  allowed  them  to  command  greater  means  a-- 
once.  Moreover,  they  did  not  contemplate,  like  tliose 
V.  ho  preceded  them,  a  system  of  tilling  ;  they  rather 
aimed  at  a  commercial  colony.  This  soon  received  an 
important  increase  in  another  large  sln'p  fi'om  London, 
which  brought  over  the  friends  they  had  left  behind  ; 
and  before  the  year  1039  had  passed  away,  the  colony 
of  Quinnipiack  could  already  count  several  subordinate 
plantations,  of  which  some  soon  grew  up  to  be  nour- 
ishing villages. 

On  this  account  also  they  felt  the  want  of  a  civic  con- 
•.titution  ;  tliey  had  no  royal  privileges,  no  riglits  pur- 
eha-ed  by  an  influential  company  to  rest  upon  ;  and  thus 
a  tirm  covenant,  in  order  to  hold  them  together,  was  the 
more  needful.  'With  confidence  they  committed  the 
formation  of*a  constitution  to  Davenport,  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  wisest  and  most  God-fearing.  In  the 
middle  of  the  summer  of  1639,  all  the  members  of  the 
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church  assembled  in  a  large  barn,  and  agreed  tliat  the 
Scriptures  oftered  the  most  complete  model  of  a  state ; 
that  a  lirm  attachment  to  it  could  alone  secure  them  and 
their  successors  peace  and  legal  order ;  and  that  xlw 
members  of  their  church  should  alone  be  free  burgesse?> 
of  their  state.  A  committee  of  twelve  was  named,  wlio 
were  to  choose  from  their  number  seven,  "the  seven 
pillars  of  the  house  of  wisdom,"  and  who  were  to  found 
at  the  same  time  church  and  state.  Unlimited  power 
to  order  and  arrange  every  thing  was  for  a  time  granted 
to  tliese  seven,  among  whom  Davenport  and  Caton 
'were  spokesmen,    A  governor  and  four  assistants  vrere 

alone  TO  be  the  electors.- and  were  to  assemble  yearlv; 
the  Bible  was  tlieir  statute  book.*"  As  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  in  it  of  trial  by  jury,  they  renounced  this, 
always  considered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  their  fairest 
right — the  right  to  be  tried  by  their  equals.  The  go- 
vernor was  head  judge.  In  each  settlement  arose  a 
house  of  wisdom  with  seven  pillars,  by  whom  the  autho- 
rities were  installed. 

The  most  severe  exclusive  puritanism  had  not  set  its 
seal  so  broadly  on  any  of  the  American  settlements. 
But  these  fetters  were  imposed  by  their  own  free  will ; 
only  one  voice  was  raised  against  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  this  constitution  ;  it  was  that  of  the  clergyman, 
Samuel  Caton,  brother  of  Theophilus.    But  one  voice 

*  As  we  have  previously  seen,  all  books  of  law  and  other  civic  regula- 
tions weje,  so  far  as  the  clergy  could  bring  it,  founded  on  the  law  of 
Moses.  The  German  reformers  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  Me- 
lancthon  expressly  says  that  Christ  has  left  political  institutions  to 
human  wisdom. 
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oould  not  be  heard  against  the  three  hundred  who 
j.!i,nicd  tlie  document,  and  to  whom  fifty  more  were  soon 
added.  Tlieopliilas  was  chosen  governor,  and  for 
fii^diteen  years  in  succession  the  clioice  fell  on  this  up- 
right man.  The  hiorarch  Davenport  inaugurated  him 
witli  the  words  of  Moses  to  Israel,  \vhicli  paint  in  the 
clearest  colours  the  spirit  in  v/hicli  this  colony  was 
j.lanted  :  "  Ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great. 
Ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man,  for  the  judg- 
ment is  God's  ;  and  the  cause  that  is  too  hard  for  you, 
bring  it  unto  me  and  I  will  hear  it."  And  thus,  in  the 
colony  of  INTewhaven,  the  church,  the  organ  of  God,  was 
installed  as  the  sole  arbitress,  not  only  through  the  piety 
of  those  in  power,  but  as  one  of  its  immovable  founda- 
tions, by  which  those  who  built  upon  it  dreamed  they 
were  nearer  the  Almighty.  It  was  therein  meant  to  be 
clearly  pronounced  that  the  church  was  not  there  on 
account  of  the  state,  but  the  state  on  account  of  the 
church  ;  and  though  the  state  passed  into  complete  de- 
mocracy, it  was  only  because  the  constitution  of  the  puri- 
tanical church  was  really  democratic,  so  far  as  this  was 
compatible  with  theocratic  principles. 
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DANGERS     FROM     ENGLAND.  INTEPaOL'     AFFAIRS. — 

CUSTOMS. 

Whilst  the  colony  of  Massacliiisetts  was  thus  ein- 
ployed  in  violently  separating  all  foreign  elements,  and 
gaining  new  allies  by  planting  new  settlements  similarly 
disposed,  it  was  fiercely  attacked  in  the  motlicr  coim- 
iry  ;  and  at  last  by  such  rude  hands,  that  it  required  all 
the  undaunted  spirit  of  the  Massachusetts  planters  to 
preserve  the  state  intact. 

The  magnates  of  England  had  seen,  too  late,  that  tliey 
liad  committed  the  reins  of  power  to  Iiands  as  wilHng  as 
they  were  able  to  hold  them,  and  it  seemed  desirable  to- 
extricate  them  as  soon  as  possible.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  hateful  efforts  of  their  powerful  rivals,  Sir 
Eerdinando  Gorges  and  John  Mason,  botli  arch-enemies 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  who  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  sapping  its  interests.  The  first  shafts,  it  is  true, 
passed  harmlessly  aside.  In  1633,  a  petition  was  handed 
in,  by  the  above-mentioned  men  of  rank,  to  the  council 
of  state  against  tlie  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment of  jMassacliusetts,  before  which  Sir  Christopher 
Gardiner,  Thomas  jMorton,  and  the  unliappy  Philip 
lladcMtfe.had  appeared  as  witnesses,  and  tlie  mutilated 
form_  of  the  latter  could  not  certainly  be  seen  without 
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creatine"'  a  sensation.*  Thomas  ^.iorton  was  an  an"-el 
of  cHscord  to  the  colonies,  and  a  slanderer  of  the  natives; 
,ind  when  he  was  again  inconsiderately  brought  over  by 
Allcrton,  the  first  care  of  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts 
was  to  get  him  out  of  tlie  country,  especially  as  they 
aimed  at  satisfying  the  Indians.  ■  His  attachnjent  to  the 
king  and  high  church  was  now  alleged  to  be  the  chief 
reason  of  this  banishment,  and  every  engine  v.^as  set  at 
work  to  blacken  the  men  of  Massachusetts  as  rebels, 
and  mockers  of  the  church  and  bisliops.  Nevertheless 
the  society  liad  influential  friends  in  England  ;  and  tlie 
members  tlien  there,  Humphrey  Cradock  and  Sir 
Ricliard  Saltonstall,  wlio  were  summoned  before  the 
state  council,  defended  them  so  well,  that,  instead  of  a 
rejiroof,  an  inspiriting  letter  was  sent  by  the  council  to 
the  governor,  which  declared  all  the  complaints  against 
them  to  be  mere  misunderstandings^  and  assured  them 
of  the  king's  especial  favour. 

But  when,  soon  after  this,  the  complaints  were  re- 
newed, and  accusation  after  accusation  poured  in  against 
the  colony,  and  particularly  when  the  increased  emigra- 
tion and  the  transfer  of  so  much  capital  began  to  make 
the  government  uneasy,  Laud  succeeded,  by  his  influence, 
in  setting  the  king  decisively  a^gainst  it.    A  secure 

*  It  is  true  that  men  were  pretty  much  accustomed  at  that  time  to 
such  sights  in  England.  In  the  same  year,  Prynne,  who  had  composed  a 
tasteless  v/ork  against  masc[uerades,  theatres,  &c.,  was  declared  to  Iiave 
pasquinaded  the  queen,  who  patronized  such  amusements.  For  this 
offence  he  was  condemned  by  the  Star-chamber  to  stand  in  the  pillory 
and  lose  both  his  ears.  A  Scotch  clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Leighton, 
was,  some  years  after,  convicted  of  having  written  a  somewhat  coarse  work 
against  prelafy.  He  was  branded  and  mutilated  in  the  most  shocking 
mrjuner,  not  tomenti'jn  other  ill-treatment  wliich  he  received. 
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asylum  should  no  longer  be  granted  to  the  stiff-neclccd 
sectarians,  and  a  command  was  given  "to  check  tlie  di?;- 
orderly  and  promiscuous  wandering  out  to  America." 
one  above  the  rank  of  a  se|-vant  should,  for  the  future, 
dare  to  leave  England  without  express  permission  from 
the  government.  A  commission  for  the  affairs  of 
America  was  named,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself ;  it  was  furnished 
with  unlimited  powers  to  inflict  punishments,  restrict 

^^^^  rights  and  demand  back  charters.  This  com- 
mission now  ordered  Cradock,  tlie  first  go- 
vernoa-  of  the  corporation,  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
they  would  acknowledge,  to  bring  thitlier  tlie  ciiarter 
and  original  letter  of  possession  of  the  colony,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  laid  before  the  commission.  At  the 
same  time  a  well-founded  report  made  its  way  to  i\e\v 
England,  that  a  general  governor  was  to  be  sent  out. 
But  the  colonists  were  resolved.  They  did  not  at  first 
reply  to  the  order,  and,  on  a  second  demand,  excused 
themselves,  on  the  plea  that  nothing  could  be  done  with- 
out a  general  court.  On  the  announcement  of  a  go- 
vernor-general, the  governor  of  the  colony  called 
together,  not  only  his  assistants,  but  also  all  the  preachers 
of  the  Bay,  as  counsellors ;  their  characteristic  advice 
Avas — "  We  are  bound  to  defend  our  possessions,  if  we 
are  in  a  position  to  do  so ;  and  if  not,  to  avoid  and  post- 
none."  In  accordance  with  this,  £600  were  raised  fortli- 
Avith,  and  Boston  harbour  was  fortified. 

In  the  mean  time  errors  of  many  kinds  had 
■'^'^^    been  spoken  of  in  parliament,  and  the  patent 

of  the  society  of  New  England,  called  also  the  Council 
of  Plymouth,  had  likevvise  been  sharply  attacked.  The 
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society,  having  sold  all  the  land  between  Penobscot  and 
Long-  Ishmd,  and  mach  of  it  twice  or  thrice  over,  -was 
willing  to  return  the  patent  to  the  king-.    Many  of  their 
members,  amono-  them  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorcres,  and  also 
some  of  the  richest  and  highest  noblemen  of  the  king- 
dom, had  based  on  this  another  speculation.    They  did 
not  venture  to  acknowledge,  as  individuals,  the  bargain 
rliey  had  made  as  members  of  a  corporation,  but  handed 
into  the  king  a  plan  by  which  they  divided  into  twelve 
j)arts,  and  settled   among   themselves,  the  immense 
stretch  of  land  between  New  Scotland  and  the  Hudson, 
which  were  to  be  received  as  liefs  and  principalities  from 
him,  and  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  a  governor,  named 
by  him.    The  charter  of  Massachusetts  they  affirmed 
had  been  illegally  obtained,  for  the  land  belonged  to  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  by  an  earlier  letter  of  possession. 
The  colonists  were  striving  to  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  the  government  was  justified  in  checking 
them  by  force. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  king  had  entered  into 
this  plan  ;  but  the  avarice  of  the  great  was  sure  to  be 
honoured  by  him,  as  it  was  known  that  he  hated  the 
settlers  of  Massachusetts,  and  feared  their  usurpation. 
The  bold,  independent  position  which  those  in  power 
then  maintained  towards  the  mother  country,  would 
have  naturally  awakened  the  suspicions  of  a  much  more 
moderate  and  liberal  government.  The  colonists  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, not  to  the  king  ;  the  official  documents  were  not 
drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  in  that  of  the 
general  court.  What  the  authorities  did  not  consider 
proper  to  annouiice  openly,  was  soon  made  clear  by  the 
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defiant  Pelf-reliance  of  tlie  citizens.    Wlien/ni  !C37,  ata 
time  wlien  the  colony  was  in  perpetual  fear  of  a  general 
governor.  Lord  Ley,  son  of  Earl  Marlborough,  a  modest 
young  man,  came  on  a  visit  to  'New  England,  lie  was 
secretly  informed  that  an  inhabitant  of  Boston,  of  the 
name  of  Ewre,  had  said,  "  that  if  tJie  king  were  tosend 
thither  any  kind  of  authority  against  tlie  charter,  he 
would  be  the  ürst  to  oppose  it."     So  momentous  were 
then  the  relations  of  the  colony  to  the  mother  land,  that 
the  governor  found  it  advisable  to  have  the  matter  sifted 
by  a  court,  in  which,  however,  after  hearing  witnesses, 
&c.,  nothing  further  could  be  elicited  than  that  Ewre 
had  said,  that  if  any  kind  of  authority  came  from 
England  against  the  charter  he  would  oppose  it.  Now 
as  it  could  not  be  proved  that  he  had  thereby  alluded  to 
the  king,  the  court  declared  that  he  was  not  punishable 
for  having  declared  liimself  ready  to  oppose  any  power 
whatever,  sent  to  overthrow  the  legal  charter  granted 
to  the  company  by  the  king.    Lord  Ley  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  this,  but  his  report  only  confirmed 
the  opinion  already  taken  up  in  England  ;  for  the  arch- 
bishop was  accurately  informed  by  spies  of  the  ruling 
opinions.    One  Burdett,  who  had  for  a  time  attached 
himself  to  the  church  of  Salem,  and  then,  scared  by 
the  discipline  there,  had  withdrawn  to  Piscataqua,  re- 
ported that  the  matter  hung  no  longer  on  the  church, 
but  on  the  sovereignty,  and  that  it  was  treason  to  speak 
before  the  court  of  Massachusetts  of  appealing  to  the 
king.    Though  this  had  not  been  pronounced  to  be  a 
law  in  the  colony,  yet  still  those  in  power  acted  on  it,  for 
they  'denied  the  right  of  appeal  to  Wheelwright  and 
others. 
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At  a  later  date  only,  the  g-overnment  declared  that 
they  were  afraid  of  losing  their  authority  by  tlio  liberty 
of  the  condemned  to  ajjpeal  to  England,  and  of  involv- 
ing themselves  in  endless  toil,  from  the  great  distance. 
Laud  was  personally  embittered  in  the  highest  degree 
against  the  colonists  of  Ts'ew  England,  and  en-  ^nr^- 
raged  at  their  success.  "^^'hen  Edward  Win- 
slow,  who  was  in  England  as  agent  of  .  both  colonies, 
was  before  the  high  court  of  commission  in  order  to  en- 
feeble the  renewed  complaints  of  Jilorton,  and  seemed  by 
his  siitiple  and  dignified  account  to  be  succeeding,  so 
that  the  miserable  accuser  met  with  a  reproof,  the 
archbishop  attacked  him  with  the  most  senseless  violence, 
reproaching  him  with  having,  thougli  a  layman,  arro- 
gated to  himself  spiritual  rights.  lie  had  preached  and 
married  ;  and  his  defence,  that  he  only  occasionally,  in 
the  absence  of  a  regular  preacher,  endeavoured  to  edify 
the  brethren  with  his  gifts,  and  only  married  himself 
as  a  magistrate,  according  to  the  usage  in  Holland  and 
other  countries,  w^as  rejected  with  passionate  impatience  ; 
and  the  lords,  thanks  to  the  archbishop's  passionate 
urgings,  held  him  in  durance  more  than  four  months. 

The  colonists  were  thus  prepared  for  the  strongest 
measures  against  them,  and  could  not  be  surprised  when 
they  heard  that  Sir  Eerdinando  Gorges  had  really  been 
named  governor  of  jS^ew  England.  At  the  same  time 
their  minds  were  strengthened  by  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  they,  in  their  church  covenant,  belonged  to  the 
elect  of  the  Lord.  A  mighty  sliip  w^as  built  to  convey 
the  new  governor  and  his  suite  to  America,  but  had  been 
seemingly  ei^rusted  to  unskilful  workmen,  for  the  mo- 
ment it  was  launched  it  broke  to  pieces.    It  may  be 
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easily  imagined  what  an  effect  this  made  on  lOGii  accus- 
tomed in  every  occurrence,  even  the  most  unimportant 
and  casual,  to  recognize  the  liand  of  a  divine  Providence. 

They  accordingly  heard  with  perfect  composure  tlic 
announcement  from  their  friends  in  England  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  society  of  Plymoutli  had  given  in 
their  patent  to  the  king,  Sir  John  Eanks,  the  advocate- 
general,  had  brought  in  a  quo  tvarranto  against  tlie 
governor  and  society  of  Aiassachusetts.  This  is  an  act 
in  the  English  statutes,  by  which  the  government,  in 
certain  cases,  opposes  a  right  of  possession,  and  is  so 
called  from  the  words  heading  it. 

The  members  of  the  corporation  appeared  in  court^ 
and  found  it  advisable  to  renounce  all,  and  withdraw  all 
their  claims.    The  absent,  wdio  could  not  appear,  stood 
outlawed,  but  it  was  never  put  in  force.  The  unexpected 
death  of  Mason,  the  most  open  and  active  enemy  of  the 
colony  (for  Sir  F.  Gorges  sought  to  cover  his  counter- 
working v/ith  expressions  of  good  will),  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  stayed  all  further  steps  against  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  oppressions  in  England 
reached  their  height,  and  the  wish  for  a  new  home  in- 
creased ;  the  year  1637  again  brought  more  than  3000 
settlers.    A  proclamation  of  the  king  ordained  that  none 
should  be  allowed  to  emigrate  without  having  previously 
taken  the  oath  of  alleji'iance,  and  sworn  obedience  to  the 
church  of  England.    But  ways  and  means  were  not 
wanting  to  elude  this;  and  even  those  who  in  England 
had  compulsively  bowed  to  the  church,  thought  them- 
selves in  America  no  longer  bound  by  the  oath.  Clergy- 
men why  had  filled  offices  in  England  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  elected  of  the  people,  "  in  spite  of  their 
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hnving  received  consecration  from  a  hishoj)  ;  hut  they  hum- 
htcd  themselves  for  this,  and  achnowledged,  their  sins.'' 

In  May,  1638,  a  fleet  of  eight  ships,  which  lay  in  the 
Thames  ready  to  sail,  was  detained  by  order  of  the  state 
council ;  but  on  a  petition  from  the  proprietors  and 
passengers,  the  king  ordered  it  to  be  set  at  large.  It  is 
universally  received  as  an  interestinglfact,  that  Hazell- 
rigg,  Cromwell,  and  Hampden,  were  in  one  of  those 
ships  ;  and  many  a  reader  has  been  reminded  of  the 
mysterious  fatality  which  prompted  the  king,  by  an  act 
of  desj^otism^  to  retain  his  most  dangerous  enemies  near 
him.  So  far  as  we  know,  Cotton  Mather  was  the  first 
to  hand  down  this  tradition  to  posterity,  and  lie  probably 
had  it  only  from  report.  Neal,  Chalmers,  and  Robert- 
son, and,  among  the  English  historians,  Rapin,  Hume, 
and  countless  others,  have  copied  it  after  him.  No  con- 
temporary writer  mentions  it.  'Not  a  word  about  it  is 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  older  biographies  of  these 
three  distinguished  men,  nor  can  the  contradictory  cir- 
cumstances in  it  be  reconciled.  Miss  Aikin  first  dis- 
covered this  error.  Bancroft  has  alleged  many  reasons 
against  it.  The  ships  really  sailed  ;  if  the  dangerous 
men  had  been  on  board,  they  must  have  arrived  like 
the  others. 

Some  weeks  previous,  in  pursuance  of  the  quo  vctr- 
ranto,  a  very  decided  command  of  the  lords  had  gone 
forth  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  to  send  back 
their  patent,  as  sentence  had  been  pronounced  against  it, 
and  in  case  of  further  delay  they  were  threatened  with 
still  severer  proceedings.  This  command,  which  was 
sent  by  a  spe/iial  messenger,  could  not  be  ignored,  but 
the  assembly  was  unanimous  not  to  send  back  the 
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patent.    Instead  of  tins,  the  governor  wrote  in  their 
name  a  letter,  "  in  the  form  of  a  petition,"  which  ^v;l^ 
framed  with  such  decision  and  wisdom,  that  it  made  an 
impression  even  on  the  most  stiif-neckcd  heads  of  tlu: 
commission.    First,  thej  wished  to  know  what  was  laid 
to  their  charge  ?  next,  their  faJr  rights  to  the  patent,  and 
their  manifold  sacrifices  were  set  forth,  remarking  how 
it  was  to  be  feared,  that  if  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
in  this  way,  the  whole  plantation  would  be  broken  uy. 
and  the  land  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  or  French  ; 
qua  that  if  their  patent  was  taken  from  them,  the  common 
people  would  imagine  that  the  king*  had  rejected  them, 
and  would  then  consider  themselves  freed  from  all  tlie 
duties  of  subjects,  and  would  be  ready  to  take  on  a  new 
form  of  government  for  their  necessary  maintenance 
and  security,  which  would  be  a  dangerous  example  for 
the  other  colonies,  &c.    All  that  the  settlers  had  most 
liumbly  to  beg  was,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  live 
in  quiet  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  "  this  poor  planting" 
might  not  be  hindered  from  growing  and  flourishing 
whilst  others  were  favoured,  &c. 
1639       I^i'om  the  answer  which  was  sent  next  year, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  hints  had  not  remained 
unnoticed.     The  lords  saw,  it  was  then  stated,  that  a 
jealous  fear  for  their  liberties  had  taken  hold  of  them, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  the  object  of  this  commis- 
sion to  take  these  from  them,  but  only  to  regulate  the 
plantations  which  were  placed  under  their  care.  But 
to  this  was  added,  with  new  threats  in  case  of  contumacy, 
the  repeated  command  to  send  back,  the  patent  by  the 
first  sh*p,  with  the  intimation  to  continue  to  govern  in 
the  old  way  until  they  had  a  new  charter. 
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But  the  resolute  men  at  the  head  of  the  colony  were 
not  to  he  bought  ofF  with  promises,  and  held  to  their 
rights  with  unshakeahle  firmness.  The  letter  had  only 
been  handed  in,  as  enclosed  in  a  letter  of  Cradock's  to 
his  agent,  and  not  tendered  onicially,  so  that  its  reception 
could  not  be  proved.  They  therefore  resolved  to  take 
no  notice  of  it,  enjoining  the  agent  in  his  answer  to  his 
master  not  to  mention  the  matter  to  him,  as  he  had  not 
commanded  him  in  express  terms  to  deliver  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  this 
contempt/ under  otiier  circumstances;  enough,  that  the 
storm  which  soon  after  closed  over  the  heads  of  tlie 
mighty  in  England  compelled  them  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  their  own  matters;  and  amidst  the  general  re- 
sponsibility to  which  they  were  soon  to  be  summoned,  the 
colonists  were  forgotten. 

And  well  might  the  colonists  feel  exasperated  that  any 
official  of  the  mother  country  should  consider  himself 
authorized  to  ask  by  wdjat  right  they  held  the  land  which 
they  had  taken  possession  of,  and  to  deny  any  right  before 
he  had  received  an  answer.  All  that  they  possessed, 
lands,  rights,  privileges,  &c.,they  had  purchased  with  hard 
cash,  many  of  them  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  private 
fortunes  ;  and,  unlike  the  colonists  of  the  south,  they  had 
never  received  the  most  trifling  assistance  from  tlie  go- 
vernment. Quite  independent,  as  well  of  the  sum 
which  they  had  at  first  paid  to  the  high  council  of  Ply- 
mouth for  the  letter  of  possession,  as  the  gold  and 
valuables  with  which  they  had  purchased  from  the 
Indian  chiefs  the  land  on  wdiich  they  settled,  tlie  capital 
they  had  exp/^nded  on  the  transport  of  men  and  goods, 
between  the  years  1628  and  1630,  amounted  onamode„ 
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rate  calculation,  togetlier  witli  the  cattle  and  provision? 
till  they  could  support  themselves,  building  materials; 
ammunition,  and  weapons,  to  about  <f20(),000. 

As  regards  their  charter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  had  overstepped  it  in  some  points,  and  in  others  luul 
ülled  up  the  gaps,  according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  fit 
it  for  a  constitution  planned  on  the  spot.  But  tliese 
matters  were  in  part  unimportant,  or  unconnected  with 
the  royal  government.  Above  all,  the  position  of  the  co- 
lony to  the  mother  country  was  so  ill-delined,and  founded 
pn  such  obscure  ideas,  that  they  might  well  claim  indul- 
gence for  not  having  abode  by  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law.  From  the  propositions  and  conduct  of  Lords  Say 
and  Brooke  in  regard  to  ('onnecticut,  it  is  clear  that 
they  also  held  themselves  justified  in  taking  on  that 
constitution  which  best  pleased  them.  For  a  long  time 
the  settlers  of  Newhaven  did  not  think  about  procuring 
themselves  a  charter,  and  held  that  by  purchasing  the 
land  from  the  natives  they  had  established  their  right  to 
settle  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  manage  tlieir  own  matters. 
The  only  basis  on  which,  at  this  time,  tlie  doubts  and 
justifications  of  the  Society  of  Massachusetts  could  re- 
pose was  the  fact,  that  their  charter  was  arranged  for 
a  corporation  which  should  have  its  seat  in  England, 
and  should  from  thence,  like  other  societies,  as  the  East 
Indian  for  instance,  manage  its  own  affairs.  At  the 
transfer  of  tliis  corporation  to  the  colonies,  soi:ie  doubt 
had,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  arisen  respecting  the 
legality  of  it ;  but  the  jurists  who  were  consulted  had 
solved  these  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  society.  The 
matter  would  doubtless  have  worn  quite  another  look, 
if  this  had  at  once  been  protested  against.    But  by  the 
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entire  silence  with  which  the  government  saw  tliis  trans- 
fer, and  allowed  it  to  pass  for  five  years  ujinoticed  ;  by  the 
assurance  of  the  royal  favour;  and  finally,  by  the  aid  of 
the  state  council,  the  colonists  thoug-ht  themselves  fully 
secured  in  their  rights.  That  they  still  fancied  they  had 
not  withdrawn  themselves  in  their  administration  from 
all  responsibility  to  the  king  and  council  of  state,  is 
shown  by  the  defence  which  they  sent  over  against  the 
complaints  brought  in  about  them.  It  was  the  convic- 
tion of  their  complete  right  which  made  them  now  so 
imshakeably  firm. 

Amidst  all  these  inward  and  outward  battles,  the 
colony  of  IMassachusetts  grew  rapidly  and  steadily ; 
though  the  head  town  advanced  slowly,  owing  to  the 
impulse  to  press  onwards.  Even  in  1638  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  Josselyn,  an  English  traveller,  more  like  a  village 
than  a  town  ;  but  that  it  had,  as  he  states,  only  twenty  to 
tliirty  houses  must  be  an  error,  for  its  population  then 
amounted  from  two  to  three  thousand.* 

The  first  meeting-house,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
employed  as  tov/n-house  and  court  of  justice,  soon  re- 
quired to  be  replaced  by  another,  which  was  built  solely 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  weekly  collection,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1640.  Seven  years  before  this,  the 
lands  of  the  half  island,  which  had  not  been  taken 
possession  of,  were  divided  by  seven  men  elected  for  the 
purpose.  The  tendency  of  the  people  had  already  shown 
itself  in  a  very  striking  manner,  by  the  freemen  having 
elected  as  dividers,  people  out  of  the  common  class  (natu- 

*  It  is  probable  that  Josselyn  wrote  this  number,  and  that  a  cvpher  ivas 
left  out  in  the  printing;  but  in  the  new  edition,  in  the  collection  of  tlie 
Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  the  number  is  not  given  in  Arabic 
characters,  but  is'written,  "  twenty  or  thirty." 
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rally  also  freemen,  no  other  being  entitled  to  take  any 
office  ^vbatever),  who  they  thought  would  look  more  to 
the  poor  ;  bat  it  is  not  less  characteristic  that  Cotton,  by 
representing  to  them  that  the  Lord  of  the  Israelites  had 
commanded  always  to  commit  this  to  the  elders,  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  make  another  election.    At  this  time 
a  market-place  was  also  formed ;  the  first  merchant's 
shop  and  the  first  inn  were  established  ;  to  which  last  a 
second  had  been  added  by  Josselyn's  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thronging  of  strangers  thither.    But  these 
houses  were  subjected  to  the  most  severe  police  inspec- 
'tion,  licenses  being  only  granted  to  men  of  very  good 
name.    A  stranger  had  scarcely  entered  the  tap-room 
before  he  saw  himself  followed  by  an  official,  who  re- 
marked accurately  how  much  he  ate  and  drank,  and 
when  it  was  in  his  estimation  too  much,  forbade  the 
landlord  to  give  him  more.    Dancing  was  forbidden  in 
inns  under  heavy  penalties  ;  cards  and  dice  even  in  pri- 
vate families  :  nay,  when  the  restoration  threatened  to 
bring  over  from  England  w^orldly  manners  and  modes 
of  living,  the  mere  possession  of  the  "  devil's  tools"  was 
punishable;  and  by  the  promise  of  one-half  of  the  very 
heavy  fines,  servants  were  enticed  into  eaves-dropping 
and  informinii-  a^'ainst  their  masters. 

With  the  same  inquisitorial  watchfulness  with  which 
the  authorities  allowed  no  heterodox  opinions  to  spring 
up,  did  they  look  severely  after  discipline  and  manners; 
and,  in  companionship  with  their  ally  the  church,  forced 
a  way  into  the  most  secret  matters  of  domestic  life.  In 
no  case  did  they  wait  till  accusers  appeared  ;  on  mere 
hearsay,  offenders  were  summoned  before  court,  and  the 
shgl^test  suspicion  justified  an  inquisitorial  prying  into 
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fall  family  matters,  not  only  on  the  part  of  tlie  court,  but 
SaL>o  of  any  raagistrate.  Idleness  and  useless  roving 
I  about  were  severely  censured,  and  a  house  of  correction 
!  was  built  in  Boston,  before  even  the  first  church  was 
finished  ;  a  pillory  was  never  wanting,  and  a  whipping- 
post was  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  church,  and 
was  placed  not  far  from  the  door,  as  a  warning  to  every- 
'body.  Though  heavy  offences  were  best  punished  in 
tliis  way,  they  had  more  difHculty  in  dealing  with  their 
secret  foes — vanity  and  worldliness — which  threatened 
to  undermine  religion.  The  stern  fathers  of  Massachu- 
setts soon  found  it  necessary  to  tax  witli  the  severest 
sumptuary  lavvs  the  desire  for  finery  which  was  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  and  to  beg  all  their  pastors  to  warn 
the  weak  daughters  of  Eve  against  the  precipice  ;  but 
AVinthrop  was  obliged  to  confess  with  a  sigh,  that  the 
wives  of  the  elders  led  the  van  with  their  bad  example. 
The  frequent  repetition  of  these  sumptuary  law^s  shows 
how  little  they  were  regarded.  The  corruption  spread 
incessantly;  so  that  when  the  dangers  which  threatened 
the  liberties  of  the  colonists  began  to  gain  ground,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  land,  full  of  fear  of  God's  threatening 
anger,  endeavoured,  in  their  wiseacre  piety,  to  find  out 
what  sins  could  have  raised  up  this  wrath  against 
them,  they  reckoned,  among  the  eleven  causes  which 
they  had  detected,  "extravagance  in  finery,  new  strange 
fl^shions,  naked  arms  and  bosoms,  superfluous  bows  and 
ribbons  in  the  hair  and  clothes,  &c.,''  in  which  they  left 
it  to  the  court  to  punish  the  offenders  at  discretion. 

The  manners  were,  in  other  respects,  as  simple  as  they 
could  be  in  any  commonweal  consisting  of  such  varied  ele- 
ments.   Families  of  station  lived  in  the  closest  privacy  ; 
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and  active  energy  for  work  could  alone  secure  to  tlio 
under  classes  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  two  scxc- 
were  separated  by  tlie  strictest  ideas  of  propriety,  ant! 
where  this  was  insufficient  the  law  interfered. 

Josselyn  tells  us  of  a  law  whicli  punislied  with  fine  or 
corporal  punishment  kissing  a  woman  in  the  street, 
though  only  as  a  salute.    We  cannot  discover  this  law ; 
but,  as  the  offences  against  good  manners  were  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  assistants,  it  is  very  probable  tliat 
this  punishment  was  inflicted  during  his  stay  in  Boston. 
Married  emigrants,  who  did  not  bring  their  better-halve? 
with  them,  were  sent  back  without  ceremony  by  the  first 
ship,  unless  they  could  justif}^  themselves  satisfactorilv 
and  offer  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  A  glance  at 
their  laws,  in  the  next  chapter,  will  show  that  they  pun- 
ished adultery  with  death,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses. 
As  at  the  beginning  the  unreasonable  severity  of  this 
law  met  with  some  opposition  among  the  deputies,  the 
organs  of  the  people,  those  who  sinned  in  this  way 
escaped,  till  the  year  1637,  with  bodily  punishment, 
heavy  penalties,  and  banishment  for  life;  but  wlien,  in 
this  year,  the  law  was  fairly  published,  it  acquired  fall 
force,  and  many  were  executed  in  pursuance  of  it. 

One  of  the  highest  military  personages  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  above-named  Captain  Underhill,  a  warrior  of 
merit  and  experience,  excessively  annoyed  the  court  and 
public  of  Boston,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  member  of  the 
church.  He  had  taken  part  in  the  Antinomistic  affairs, 
had  been  deprived  of  his  burgesship,  as  a  blamer  of  the 
government  and  clergy,  and  been  disarmed  with  the 
others.  In  order  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  leaders 
of  the  commonweal,  he  had  made  a  sort  of  recantation; 
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ljut,  in  the  following  year,  a  complaint  was  made  before 
the  court  that,  in  his  private  conversation,  he  still  called 
them  scribes  and  pharisees,  and  how  he  related  that  he 
had  lain  five  years  in  the  bonds  of  the  law,  and  had 
never  been  able  to  receive  any  assurance  of  salvation, 
until,  all  at  once,  precisely  as  he  ^vas  smoking-  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  unto  him  with  such  deci- 
sive promises  of  free  grace,  and  with  such  joy  and  assur- 
ance, that  he  had  since  then  never  doubted  that  he  was 
in  a  state  of  salvation,  even  should  he  again  fall  into  sin. 
His  accuser  was  a  poor  woman  whom  he  had  wished  to 
seduce  i'nto  his  errors  ;  for  a  system  of  accusation,  des- 
tructive to  all  morality,  was  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment with  such  determination,  that  any  one  who  heard 
another  utter  an  oath,  and  did  not  inform  against  him, 
was  obliged  to  share  his  punishment.  Underbill  rebutted 
this  accusation  and  sought  to  defend  himself,  bat  he 
was  unfortunate  enough,  while  doing  so,  to  show  his 
Antinomistic  opinions,  and  in  some  degree  to  recall  his 
recantation  ;  whereupon  banishment  was  pronounced 
against  him.  On  the  following  Sunday  he  addressed 
the  brethren,  and  sought  to  prove  that  the  breaking- 
through  of  grace  might  as  easily  have  taken  place  with 
him  while  he  was  enjoying  tobacco,  wdiich  is  a  created 
thing,  that  is  in  the  midst  of  earthly  enjoyment,  as  Paul 
when  persecuting  the  Lord's  anointed. 

He  could  not  at  first  be  convicted  of  an  immoral  life, 
of  which  he  had  been  accused  ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  a  public  warning,  as  a  prelude 
to  excommunication.  He  went  as  a  banished  man  to 
Piscataqua,  where  he  attained  great  honour  on  account 
of  his  warlike^  name  ;  nay,  he  was  chosen  governor  there 
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before  the  Boston  government  iiad  had  time  to  warn 
them.    Meanwliile  his  nnljridled  life  in  Boston  liad 
come  to  h'gdit,  and  he  was  cited  by  the  cliorch  to  jiistifV 
himself,  for  which  the  court  sent  him  a  safe  })ass.  The 
-J  ^.^y    spiritual  power  of  the  church  was,  in  fact,  so  enor- 
mous,that  Underhiil,  after  many  excuses  and  pi-c- 
texts,  found  himself  compelled  to  appear  witli  a  certain 
prospect  of  excommunication,  which  was  realized;  never- 
theless, so  long  as  he  had  some  weight  in  his  new  ])lacc 
of  abode,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  much  about  it ;  but 
,wdien,  by  his  misconduct,  and  especially  through  the  in- 
terference of  the  Massachusetters,  he  had  lost  his  cliii- 
racter,  he  knew  v/ell  tliat  he  conld  not  escape  from  tlie 
ban  either  in  Connecticut  or  in  Plymouth,  and  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  return  as  a  penitent  to  the  lap  of  tlic 
]P40    c^'^^^'C^^-     Thus,  among  the  congregational  Pu- 
ritans, each  individual  clmrch  had  secured  for 
itself  the  position  of  the  ])ope,  and  the  launcldng  of  tlie 
anathema  was  in  their  narrow  circle  as  destructive  as 
was  once  the  popisli  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world.    Ünderlnli,  who  till  then  had  been  wont  to  pre- 
sei've  a  sol)er,  neat  exterior,  even  to  the  verge  of  vanity, 
now  ap])eared  in  the  church  in  his  worst  clothes,  without 
anv  collar,  v/itli  a  dirty  cap  ])nlled  down  on  his  face,  and 
wlnte  visage.  Thus  he  stood,  in  an  elevated  place,  among 
tlie  "  holy,"  wlio  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  man  of 
ra.nk,  a  brave  warrior  yvho  had  once  fought  for  their 
salety,and  but  a  short  time  previously  been  their  brother 
bv  the  same  church  covenant,  now  l)end  before  "  tlic 
kin2,'ly  scepti-e  of  the  Lord  J  esus,  in  tlie  simplicity  of  the 
oo>--{)el;"  and, humbled  and  contrite, lay  down  before  them, 
witl^  sobbing  voice,  a  long  confession  of  sins.  Well 
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might  many  a  pious  heart,  among  the  "  holy,"  send 
forth  to  heaven  tlie  prayer,—"  I  thank  thee  that  I  am 
not  as  this  man  I  "  He  hiid  "  before  the  church  all  his 
temptations,  his  strug'gles,  his  despair,  and  the  whole 
series  of  his  crimes ;  how  the  evil  one  had  gotten  power 
over  him,  and  had  him  quite  in  his  hands  since  the  com- 
munity of  the  holy  di'ove  him  forth  ;"  also  the  more  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  his  immoral  connexions  :  "  how 
slie  had  resisted  him  six  months,  until  he  gained  her 
over  by  assuring  her  that,  once  certain  of  grace,  he 
coidd  not  be  deprived  of  it  again,  &c."  "He  spake 
well,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  except  that  his  voice  was 
broken  by  his  '  blubbering ;"' of  course,  all  cried  and 
groaned  with  the  contrite  sinner.  His  urgent  request, 
that  the  church  would  again  tear  him  from  the  claws  of 
Satan  and  receive  him  back,  was  granted  by  removing 
the  ban.  The  day  after,  he  repeated  the  same  unworthy 
scene  before  the  court  of  assistants,  whereby  he  gained 
the  removal  of  the  banishment,  but  not  his  burgessliip. 

All  these  public  humiliations  did  not,  in  the  opinions 
of  that  day,  in  any  way  prejudice  his  civic  honour.  He 
did  not  remain  much  longer  in  Massachusetts,  but 
during  the  v>'liole  of  his  later  life,  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York,  we  see  him  clothed  with  honours  and  autho- 
rity, or  in  honourable  employments.  AVhether  he  was  a 
hypocrite  or  a  fanatic  is  difficult  to  decide,  and  is  indif- 
ferent here;  for  the  repulsive  affair  we  have  related  is 
only  of  importance  from  its  beiug  so  characteristic  of  tiie 
tin^e  and  place. 

A  society  which  finds  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the 
moral  abasement  of  one  of  its  members,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  possessed  of  a  sound  spirit;  on  the  other  hand, 
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it  cannot  surprise  us  that,  with  tlie  great  aniformlty  uf 
life,  and  the  distance  from  the  charms  of  the  woi'kl  in 
which  men  lived,  nature  should  seek  to  revenge  herscit" 
and  allow  them  to  enjoy,  witli  a  kind  of  profligacv,  reli- 
gious excitement  and  theological  amusements,  as  tlif 
only  ones  wliich  they  could  liave.  The  wilderness  which 
lay  around  them  naturally  filled  their  minds  withgluouiy 
pictures.    Years  passed  away  ere  the  first  settlers  couhl 
lay  themselves  down  to  sleep  without  hearing,  in  tlic 
stillness  of  night,  the  liowl  of  the  wolf  ring  through  the 
woods,  and  still  more  frequently  were  they  startled  hy 
the  hideous  yell  of  the  Indians.    Such  "Satan's  work" 
must  have  made  them  yearn  doubly  after  a  continuous 
intercourse  with  God.  .  Cliurch-going  twice  or  thrice  on 
the  Sabbath,  lectures  twice  or  thrice  a  week  in  tlie 
evenings,  v/ere,  besides  the  regular  devotions,  morning 
and  evening,  the  only  relaxation  for  tlie  women  from 
their  household  labours  ;  a  sermon,  or  religious  lecture, 
was,  at  that  distance  from  all  the  "  book-fair  "  or  society 
could  have  offered  them  in  Europe,  their  sole  spiritual 
support ;  thereto  may  be  added,  that  a  regular  visit  to 
the  holy  assemblies  appeared  to  them  as  a  command — a 
condition  indispensable  to  salvation ;  and  they  had  the 
intaught  conviction  tliat  the  prayer  of  many  was  of  more 
avail  than  that  of  individuals.  Besides  this, sermons,  and 
especially  the  lectures,  offered  some  food  for  curiosity  ; 
for  the  most  various  subjects  were  treated  of  in  them, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  topic  of  the  day  which  escaped 
being  used  often  in  arbitrary  connexion  with  some  text 
from  the  Bible. 

Cotton  was  particularly  well  stored  with  such  refer- 
ences, and  was  withal  a  great  favourite  among  the 
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women ;  bat  we  doubt  if  his  suljjorts  would  always  suit 
the  taste  of  our  time.    Thus,  for  instance,  the 

1G38 

unhappy  Anna  Hutchinson  was  delivered,  in 
Acquidneck,  of  a  monster;  which  no  one  can  consider 
very  incompatible  with  her  disordered  state,  the  theolo- 
f^ical  combats  she  had  gone  through,  and  her  passage 
througli  the  wilderness.  When  the  news  came  to  Boston 
there  reigned  a  holy  joy  among  her  opponents,  not  over 
the  misfortune  of  tlie  fallen  sister,  but  oidy  that  God 
had  manifested  hiss  opinion  of  her  so  open  and  clearly. 
Even  her  friends  were  confused;  and  Cotton,  who,  as 
we  kfiow  had  long  given  up  the  A ntinoniistic  dream- 
ress,  chose  this  unfortunate  birth  for  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  lectures,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  troop  of  women 
and  maidens,  "  dissected,"  with  the  disgusting  circum- 
stantiality of  a  medical  essay,  the  unearthly  formation  of 
tliis  unhappy  monster;  and,  retracing  it  to  its  origin, 
represented  it  as  the  imnge  of  her  ei'roi's,  and  saw  these 
symbolized  in  it.  The  sermons  for  and  against  veils 
have  been  already  mentioned;  besides  this, there  was  not 
a  public  act,  not  an  order  from  the  government,  which 
was  not  immediately  followed  by  an  "  exjjianation." 
Cotton's  pieces  of  elocution  were,  in  particular,  full  of 
political  refei'cnces,  and  his  opiuions  had  equal  weight 
in  state  and  donjestic  matters. 

But,  however  willing  men  might  be  to  let  themselves 
be  led  by  church  and  preach.er,  tlie  fi'ee-given  woi'd, 
his  own  researches  into  it,  compelled  every  thinking 
man,  who  had  a  conscience,  to  bring  his  inward  life  into 
harmony  with  what  is  conjmanded  in  it  ;  and  here  was 
struck  many  a  false  note,  and  a  constant  brooding  imd 
thinkino;  enL'"endered,  as  to  what  was  to  be  struck  out  as 
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sinful,  or  leading  to  sin :  hence  the  external  expositions 
of  the  puritans,  and  tlieir  rejection  of  things  wliicli 
appeared  to  the  unprejudiced  liarmless  and  innocent. 
In  England,  where  the  powerful  counterpoise  of  a  num- 
ber ^yho  thought  differently,  bent  down  the  scale,  tliey 
could  not  abandon  themselves  so  undisturbed,  at  least 
not  so  lastine,-ly,  to  this  self-willed  conscientiousness : 
but  in  America  they  had,  as  lords  of  the  wilderness,  an 
unbounded  field.  Winthrop  in  particular,  an  honest 
searcher  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  narrow  views,  was  in- 
clined to  religious  and  moral  scruples.  He  had  scarcely 
J  arrived  in  the  Ts  ew  World  before  he  abolished  at  his 
table  the  well-known  English  custom  of  taking  wine 
with  one  another;  and  displayed  such  zea.1  against  this 
vain,  worldly  custom,  "for  which  tliere  was  neither  autho- 
rity nor  command,"  that  it  was  not  without  influence. 
But  this  was  not  enough  for  him  :  he  had  happily  con- 
vinced the  greater  part  of  the  leaders  ;  the  led  must  fol- 
low without  conviction.  Nine  years  after,  he  had,  by 
dint  incessantly  waging  war,  brought  it  so  flir,  that  a 
law  was  passed  against  this  custom  in  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

A  similar  hatred  raged  among  the  puritans  against 
the  custom  of  wearing  long  liair ;  and  here  the  Scrip- 
tures seemed  to  ofier  them  an  irresistible  arj^ument,  in 
the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "  that  it  is  dishonour 
to  a  man  when  he  showeth  long  hair.^'  When  Henry 
Vane  returned  to  England,  from  his  journey  on  the 
Continent,  he  at  once  had  his  long,  l\ishionable  liair  cut 
off,  as  a  sign  of  his  opinions,  and  for  so  doing  received  a 
congratulatory  writing  on  such  a  step ;  but  yet,  in  his 
time,  short  or  long  hair  seem  to  have  been  no  very  sure 
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sign  of  religious  opinions;  for  we  find  among  tlie  fathers 
of  New  England,  as  for  instance  Winthrop  himself,  and 
Edward  ^^'inslow,  drav/n,  in  pictures  of  this  date,  with 
tolerahly  long  waving  hair;  but,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  century,  when  the  most  obstinate  zealots  saw  their 
cause  crowned  with  triumph,  and  saw  therein  an  open 
ratification  from  the  Lord,  the  absurd  religious  caprice 
of  -minutely  examining  the  words  of  Scripture  seems 
to  have  reached  its  height.    In  1649,  the  year  after 
Winthrop's  death,  we  find  Endecott,  with  the  whole 
staff  of  the  government,  forming  an  association  against 
the  '^^unmanly  and  uncivilized  fashion  of  long  hair, 
which  is    contrary  to  the    precept    of   God's  word, 
which  corrupts  good  manners,  and  injures  modest  and 
earnest  people."  In  order  to  prove  their  innocence,  they 
all  signed  a  writing,  in  which  the  clergy  are  especially 
conjured  not  to  tolerate  any  longer  such  bad  customs 
among  members  of  their  church  ;  but  many  preachers 
had  already,  of  their  own  accord,  gone  so  far  that  a  new 
rousing-up  was  scarcely  necessary  ;  but  when,  after  the 
restoration,  the  fashion  of  wigs  made  its  way  gradually, 
from  England  thither,  the  pious  man  who  in  other  re- 
spects displayed,  in  many  features  of  his  life,  not  only  the 
fulness  of  Christian  love,  but  also  a  clear  and  powerful 
judgment,  broke  out  into  a  kind  of  "  blessed  fury!" 
which  sought  an  outlet  in  all  ways,  not  only  in  the 
pulpit,  but  even  in  common  life.    He  was  especially 
hurt  by  even  clergymen  beginning  "  to  twine  their  hair 
into  debaucheries  of  this  kind,"  and  referred  all  the 
troubles  of  the  land,  nay,  even  the  Indian  wars,  to  this 
corruption  of  manners. 

In  the  same  way  his  wrath  fell  upon  tobacco  smok- 
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in;^,  wliich  was  at  an  earlier  period  called  tobacco  drink- 
ing. At  the  very  couiujeiicement  the  authorities  de- 
clared themselves  against  it,  and  had  set  punishments 
on  the  imnioderate  and  improvident  misuse  of  it,  anrl 
then  on  the  use  of  it.  The  smoke  thereof  was  compared, 
by  pious  zealots,  to  the  smoke  of  tlie  puddles  of  hell  ; 
but  wlien  some  clergymen  began  to  find  Havour  in  a 
whift',  they  contrived  to  have  the  tobacco  "set  at  large;" 
but  this  did  not  prevent  lionest  IClliott  from  letting  loose 
his  fui-y  in  sermons  and  conversation  against  "  Christians 
making  themselves  slaves  to  tliis  noxious  weed,  and  stii- 
j  pifying  themselves:"  only  at  the  end  of  his  life  did  he 
give  up  both  attempts,  exclaiming,  with  a  sigh,  that  "the 
lust  was  not  to  be  vanquished  " 

But  nothing  moi-e  roused  the  ii'e  of  the  puritans  tlian 
that  remnant  of  popery,  the  sign  of  tlie  cross  ;  nay,  even 
the  very  name,  in  any  other  than  its  material  imjiort. 
Once,  when  Wintlu'op  Avas  returning  from  a  visit  to 
Plymouth,  he  came  upon  a  place  which  John  Hewes, 
one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Scituate,  had  called  "  Hewes' 
Cross, "and  at  which  the  Brownists,  it  a])pea]'s,  had  taken 
an  orfence  ;  but  Winthrop  took  the  libei'ty  of  naming  it 
"  Hewes'  Folly,"  in  oi-der  that  j)osterity  might  nottldidv 
that  the  ]iopish  creed  had  H]"st  l)een  planted  there.  En- 
decott's  daring,  in  cutting  the  cross  out  of  tlie  I'oyal  Hag, 
was  considei-ably  more  impolitic  and  over-hasty,  but  was 
so  com])letely  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  jmritans, 
that  he  gave  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  the  0})j)ortu- 
nity  of  Cjuite  omitting  it  in  future,  and  of  thinking  about 
substituting  some  other  royal  sign,  as  the  I'ed  and  white 
rose. 

It  was  likewise  sinful  to  call  Sunday  by  its  heathenish 
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name,  insfead  of  Sabbath,  or  the  Lord's  Day,  and  the 
clergy  exerted  tlicii'  zeal  against  it.  in  the  same  spirit 
tlie  names  of  tlie  months,  and  days  of  tlie  week,  were 
aboHshed,  and  indicated,  in  the  ehimsiest  manner,  by 
mere  nundjers,'*  It  will  readily  be  believed  that  the 
heathenish  or  popish  festivals,  as  Easter,  Christmas,  Sec, 
were  not  ackno\vled<:-od ;  nay,  tlie  celebration  of  the 
latter,  so  much  loved  in  England  and  Germany,  was  at 
length  forbidden  by  a  formal  command,  and  the  oiien- 
dei'S  were  fined.  A  shopkeeper  was  accordingly  cohj- 
pelled  to  sell  on  this  day,  against  his  conscience,  and  a 
workman  to  work  ;  it  was  also  foi-bidden  to  s|;)eak  of  the 
saints  in  any  other  way  than  as  they  are  found  in  the 
history  and  letters  of  the  apostles.  Placing  St.  before 
the  niimes,  as  St.  Peter,  was  rejected  as  po))isIi,  and 
they  went  so  far  as  to  omit  it  whei'e  it  had  been  incorpo- 
rated into  tiie  names  of  places,  as  in  tlie  names  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Christoplier,  \a  hich  were 
called  now  simply  Thomas,  Clii'istopher  Island ;  and 
"why  not,"  they  asked,  "as  well  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
jioly  Abraham,  the  holy  Isaac 

AVliile  they  were  now  so  anxiously  occupied  in  avoid- 
ing everything  sinful,  they  thought  they  had  a  good 
right  to  consider  themselves  and  their  purified  commu- 
nity, like  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  yore,  the 
favourite  servants  of  God.  In  great  things,  as  in  small, 
they  were  occupied  in  explaining  eveiy  occurrence  after 
their  own  preconceived  convictions. 

In  the  most  minute  occurrences  and  events  they  strove 
to  recognize  the  finger  of  the  Lord,  and  by  obscure 

*  Tliey  soon  left  this  ofF,  probably  from  a  wis!)  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Quakers,  who  took  up  this  habit. 
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meditation  to  find  out  reasons  for  tlie  wise  acts  of  tlie 
Almighty.  Many  features  of  this  kind  luive  something 
unspeakably  comic  in  their  frankness  and  frivolity  ;  thus, 
for  instance,  Winthrop,  with  perfect  seriousness,  tells  us 
that  "his  son  had  stored  up  in  a  room,  where  corn  was 
also  kept,  a  great  many  hooks,  and,  among  others,  one 
in  which  a  Greek  Testament,  the  Psalms,  and  a  Common 
Prayer-book  were  bound  up  together,  and  how  he  had 
one  day  found  that  the  latter  had  been  quite  gnawed 
away  by  mice,  Avhilst  the  two  other  parts,  with  the  other 
books,  were  untouched.'' 

Winthrop's  whole  diary  teems  with  traces  of  such 
pious  and  egotistical  false  wisdom.  It  is  permitted  and 
right  to  seek  to  understand  the  ways  of  Providence ;  to 
clear  their  darkness  with  the  light  of  our  reason,  so  far 
as  this  reaches,  and  with  believing  and  adoring  heart  to 
receive  the  doctrines  and  warnings  which  the  most  un- 
important occurrences  of  the  day  announce  as  clearly  as 
the  fate  of  worlds  ;  but  let  man  take  heed  against  failing 
into  that  pious  selfishness,  in  which  he  at  once  makes 
himself  the  central  point  of  creation,  and  otlicr  men  his 
tools  for  external  matters,  as  for  salvation.  But  as  the 
arrangement  of  the  world  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
word  of  God,  the  puritans  did  not  doubt  that  the  Lord 
had  himself  paved  to  them,  the  spreaders  of  that  word 
in  all  its  purity,  the  way  into  the  wilderness,  by  having 
sent  his  pestilence  to  sweep  away  the  natives  in  tliou- 
sands,  as  lie  had  once,  in  ancient  days,  expelled  the  hea- 
thens to  make  room  for  his  people.  In  the  same  spirit 
they  gave  thanks  for  the  death  of  Mason,  the  enemy  of 
the  colony,  as  for  a  favour.  We  have  previously  men- 
tioned the  manner  in  which  the  unfortunate  confinement 
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of  Anna  Hutchinson  was  received.  Her  fearful  deatli 
was  regarded  as  a  just  punisliment  of  God,  for  her  fall- 
ing-off  from  them.  Winthrop  has  a  long  register  of  ex- 
amples, how  all  those  who  had  striven  against  them,  the 
elect  of  God,  nay,  only  spoken  against  them,  had  been 
punished  by  his  hand.  The  historical  works  of  tliat 
period  are  full  of  examples  of  the  visible  action  of  God's 
rights  on  the  march  of  events,  in  the  chastisement  of 
sinners,  especially  sabbath-breakers,  and  in  protecting 
his  servants  from  mischances.  Accustomed  not  only  to 
point  out  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  in  all  outward 
evenXs,  but  also  to  recognize  in  them  his  anger  or  mercy, 
they  were  unwearied  in  humiliating  themselves  before 
the  irritated  Jehovah,  by  setting  public  days  of  fast  and 
penance  :  or  acknowledging  his  grace  by  festivals  and 
thanksgiving  ;  and  this  did  not  occur  merely  in  their  own 
matters  :  they  always  took  up  the  cause  of  their  perse- 
cuted and  struggling  brethren  in  Germany  and  France, 
just  as  we  see  them,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
thirty  years'  war,  aid  the  German  protestants  by  zealous 
and  frequent  publicly-appointed  prayers. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

PAUSE     IN     THE     EMIGRATION.  CODE     OF     LAWS  AND 

METHOD  OF  ADMINISTERING   JUSTICE.  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  THE  CONSTITUTION.  —  1G40  TO  1646. 

In  1640,  a  complete  cessation  took  place  in  the  emigra- 
tion to  New  England.  The  long  parliament  was  assem- 
bled, and  religious  persecution,  the  principal  source  of 
its  population,  had  ceased  in  the  mother  country.  The 
first  eßects  of  this  sudden  change  were  very  disquietiug 
for  the  settlers.  All  provisions,  of  which  nioreovei'  a 
great  quantity  were  this  year  sent  out  from  England, 
sank  to  one-half,  nay,  one-third  of  their  price.  The 
worth  of  cattle  fell  in  such  a  manner  that  a  milcli-cow, 
Avhicli  at  an  earlier  date  would  have  fetched  £25  to  £30, 
now  scarcely  brought  £6.  A  want  of  ready  money 
ensued,  so  that  many  families  well  to-do  saw  themselves 
suddenly  plunged  into  poverty.  Before  this,  corn  and 
furs,  especially  beaver,  had  been  used  by  order  of  the 
government  as  a  medium  of  payment,  but  the  former 
had  lost  its  wortli  and  the  sellers  hesitated  to  take  it ; 
the  latter  was  in  this  year  scarcely  to  be  had.  A  tem- 
porary embarrassment  ensued.  In  New  England,  fifty 
towns  and  villages  were  inhabited  by  Englishmen ; 
from  thirty  to  forty  churches  had  been  founded  by 
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tliem  ;  several  forts  and  small  castles  built,  and  they 
soon  showed  a  disposition  to  press  further  on,  and  send 
colonies  to  Long  Island  and  Delaware.    I'iie  number 
of  emigrants  for  1642  is  given  at  twenty-one  thousand 
two  hundred  persons,  that  is  about  four  thousand  fami- 
lies, who  came  over  in  one  huntlred  and  ninety-eiglit 
ships.    Not  less  tlian  seventy-seven  clergymen,  driven 
from  the  mother  countrv  for  non-conformity,  were  at 
this  tiuie  resident  in  jN'ew  England,  and  many  returned 
in    10'41,  when  a  more   favouralde  pros|;ect  seemed 
to  o]jen  to  tliem,  for  America  was  to  those  who  came 
later  nothing  more  than  an  asylum  from  jjersecution. 
The  pettiest  common  in  their  father-land  setuned  pi  e- 
ferable  to  the  struggle  and  self-denial  of  the  wilderness. 
Others  again   had  already  translated   their  alfections 
from  the  thankless  soil  of  New  England  to  the  Wobt 
Indies,  where  a  lovely  climate  and  |)roductive  region 
promised  to  reward  their  toils  better,  and  among  them 
were  some  of  the  first  undertakers,  as  llum})hrey,  who 
had  probably  been  set  against  the  land  by  several  pecu- 
niary losses  and  some   dishonourable   family  events, 
which  the  court  had,  in  its  inquisitorial  manner,  brought 
out  into  revolting  publicity.    But  at  the  head  of  the 
West  Indian  undertaking  stood  Lords  Say,  vSeal,  and 
Brooke,  who  seem  to  have  never  been  vej'y  inuch  in 
earnest  with  tlieir  New  England  phnis.    On  tiie  other 
liand,  some  others,  and  above  all  Winthrop,  nuide  it  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  religion  to  stand  l)y  New  Eng- 
land,   The  more  sacrifices  it  cost  tliem,  the  dearer  it 
became;  it  was  the  Canaan  vvhicii  the  Lord  had  assigned 
to  his  chosen  people;  and  now  to  leave  it,  on  account  of 
worldly  advantages,  seemed  to  them  not  only  unnnmlv, 
but  even  sinlul.    Winthrop  was  unwearied  in  showing 
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llow  punishment  liad  pursued  those  who  had  so  selfishly 
and  faint-heartedly  given  up  New  England.  The  Lords 
iiad  completely  failed  in  their  West  Indian  plans.  The 
Spaniards  broke  into  the  island,  and  they  lost  enormous 
sums.  Misfortune  after  misfortune  fell  on  Humphrey. 
Of  those  who  went  back  to  New  England,  some  were 
punished  at  sea  by  violent  storms,  which  were  not  allayed 
"till  they  had  humbled  themselves  before  the  Loi'd, 
and  acknowledged  that  God's  hand  had  punished  them 
justly  for  having  spoken  ill  of  this  good  land,  and  the 
Lord's  people  in  it;"  and  even  this  did  not  sufficiently 
atone  for  their  lieavy  sin.  Others  fell  into  greater  dis- 
tress than  they  had  sought  to  avoid.  Thus  the  un- 
speakably proud  conviction,  that  in  all  the  counter- 
workings  of  mfin,  they  were  the  fondlings  of  God,  helped 
them  througli  every  adversity. 

Meanwliile,  the  dithculty  of  supporting  themselves 
which  now  ensued,  first  really  woke  up  the  people  to 
industry  and  activity.  Tliere  was  scarcely  one  of  the 
second  set  of  emigrants  who  did  not  find  liimself  sen- 
sibly deceived  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  first 
comers,  full  of  hopes  after  their  long  voyage,  carried 
away  by  their  early  impressions,  had  painted  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  tlie  land  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  Be 
it  remembered  that  the  Society  of  Massachusetts,  as  en- 
couragement to  the  accession  of  members,  promised  two 
hundred  acres  to  every  one  who  paid  in  £50,  a  sum  for 
the  interest  of  which  they  could  have  bougiit  two  thou- 
sand, when  they  came  to  know  the  land  better.'^'  A 

•  A  little  later,  two  or  threepence  were  paid  for  an  acre,  and  with  tlie 
sum  mentioned  above,  a  whole  province  might  have  been  bought.  In 
ITlf^,  a  society  bought  in  this  part  of  the  world  five-hundred  thousand 
acres  for  about  £100, 
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sliort  experience  tanglit  the  settlers  that  their  cultivated 
land  was  scarcely  worth  as  much  money  or  labour  as 
they  had  expended  on  it.  So  long  as  thousands  after 
thousands  poured  in,  the  products  of  New  England 
scarcely  sufficed  to  support  them.  But  now  the  number 
of  the  consumers  was  suddenly  limited,  and  they  could 
not  alford  to  pay  for  the  wares  of  the  mother  country. 
They  began  to  prepare  cotton,  which  they  got  at  a  mo- 
derate price  from  West  India,  and  to  plant  flax  and 
hemp,  which  they  used  for  domestic  purposes.  They 
also  applied  themselves  actively  to  commerce;  the  fields 
andjiouses  had  been  cared  for,  and  they  found  time  to 
saw  planks  for  export,  and  prepare  hoops,  shingles,  and 
hams.  Of  their  ship-building  we  have  already  spoken ; 
as  encouragement,  the  government  remitted  military 
exercise  to  every  one  oceujiied  in  it.  The  same  favour  was 
granted  to  fishers  during  the  time  of  the  taking  of  stock- 
fish and  perch  ;  and  those  who  made  a  trade  of  taking, 
preparing,  and  exporting  fish,  were  freed  from  taxes  and 
imposts.  The  settlers  had  hitherto,  in  imitation  of  the 
natives,  manured  their  fields  with  fish.  But  now  a  fine 
was  imposed  on  using  either  stock-fish  or  perch  for  this 
purpose.  All  these  measures  had  such  a  good  eff'ect, 
that  in  1641,  three  hundred  thousand  dried  stock-fish 
were  brought  to  market. 

At  the  same  time  the  colonists,  looking  at  the  altered 
state  of  things  in  the  mother  country,  did  not  neglect 
to  secure  themselves  all  advantages.  They  used,  indeed, 
with  great  characteristic  moderation,  the  preponderance 
which  their  friends  and  patrons  had  gained  in  parlia- 
ment. For  when  a  hint  came  from  England 
that  the  time  had  now  come  when  they  could, 
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perhaps,  receive  unusual  favour  from  parliament,  tliey, 
alter  mature  reflection,  g-ave  up  tliis  advantage,  because, 
if  they  had  put  tliemselves  under  its  pj'otection,  tliey 
must  have  submitted  to  the  laws  which  it  might  impose 
on  them,  a  thing  likely  to  end  to  their  prejudice.  But 
in  order  to  administer  properly  their  affairs,  and  espe- 
cially to  calm  their  creditors  by  a  true  representation  of 
tlie  state  of  matters,  they  resolved  upon  sending  agents 
thither,  and  accordingly  a  merchant  of  Boston,  called 
Plibbins,  and  two  preachers,  taken  fi-om  their  churches, 
were  chosen.  One  of  the  latter  was  Welde,  a  narrow, 
big'otted  zealot,  who,  as  his  colleague  Elliot  remained, 
could  very  well  be  spared  from  home ;  the  other  was 
Hugo  Peters,  of  notorious  memory,  who  thus  went  to 
his  fate,  and  never  returned  to  New  England. 

It  cannot  astonish  us  to  find  the  clergymen  of  the 
colony  thus  made  use  of  in  woi'ldly  matters,  so  long  as 
the  administration  under  ,  the  first  charter  lasted,  that 
is,  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
see  them  interfering  in  all  civic  and  state  matters ; 
men  taking  their  opinion  sometimes  for  counsel,  some- 
times for  decision.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  the  first 
instance  where  they  were  formally,  naturally  in  ac- 
cordance with  their,  perhaps,  unexpressed  wishes,  taken 
away  from  their  communities,  and  employed  to  nego- 
ciate  public  matters. 

Hugo  Peters  had  long  conducted  all  the  trade  of 
Salem  with  as  much  activity  as  skill,  and  had  showed 
not  less  zeal  for  the  worldly  advantages  of  his  commu- 
nity, than  for  the  welfare  of  tlieir  souls.  He  was  a  man 
of  ruJe  mind  and  coarse  judgment,  and  not  even  pos- 
sessed of  that  scholastic  learning  which  was  peculiar  to 
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tlie  üiost  common  theologians  of  his  day.  Yet  his  un- 
tiring- activity  and  energetic  sagacity,  which  showed  liini 
lit  once  liow  to  seize  the  right  means,  succeeded  in 
enabling  him  to  reach  the  goal,  and  to  gain  an  impor- 
tant influence  wherever  he  lived  and  moved.  When  a 
young  man,  in  England,  he  had,  by  means  of  his  restless 
zeal,  a  stentorian  voice,  and  a  certain  abrupt,  direct 
kind  of  eloquence,  which  resulted  in  common  sense  de- 
lineations intelligible  to  every  one,  won  the  name  of  a 
powerful  preacher,  and  on  all  sides,  among  his  brethren, 
that  of  a  warm  Christian,  o^ving  to  his  orthodox  zeal 
and  blind  hatred  of  heretics.  In  Salem,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded Koger  AFilliams,  whose  followers  he  excommu- 
nicated without  further  ceremony,  he  had  in  a  short 
time  won  for  the  churcli  a  hundred  "and  fifty  new 
members.  But  they  were  to  believe  without  much  pon- 
dering and  brooding;  belief  and  work  were  his  watcli- 
word.  He,  therefore,  with  one  blow,  abolished  all  lec- 
tures and  edifying  assemblies  held  on  other  days  than 
Sundays,  as  they  took  up  too  much  time,  and,  instead 
thereof,  directed  the  minds  of  his  parishioners  towards 
trade  and  fishing;  his  personal  influence  was  enormous, 
and  scarcely  less  than  that  of  Cotton,  though  of  quite  a 
different  character.  For,  whilst  the  former  roused  to 
contemplativeness,  the  latter,  by  his  fire,  carried  men 
into  the  active  world.  Long  after  he  had  left  them,  the 
Salemers  loved  to  think  of  the  long,  lean  form,  and 
fiery  zeal  of  their  pastor.  He  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
converting  the  Indians ;  they  were  in  his  eyes  a  brood  of 
Satan's,  from  which  the  earth  was  to  be  purified ;  and 
although  he  allowed  himself  to  be  employed  as  agent 
by  the  society  formed  for  this  purpose,  he  was  not  to  be 
moved  to  give  a  penny  from  his  purse. 
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His  rude  energies,  his  restless  endurance,  made  Iiim 
dear  to  Cromwell,  who  knew  well  how  to  choose  his 
tools,  and  the  dictator  gave  him  employment  both  in 
praying  and  fighting.  In  Ireland  he  victoriously  led  ;i 
brigade  under  the  command  of  the  great  general,  whom 
he  also  served  as  chaplain;  and  his  task  was  by  preach- 
ing to  work  on  men's  minds,  and  so  prepai-ethe  way  for 
the  execution  of  the  king,  and  the  overturning  of  every 
existing  thing.  During  the  period  when  the  unha])py 
monarch  was  compelled  to  attend  the  service  of  a  reli- 
gious sect  which  he  detested,  the  other  managed  to  tor- 
ture him  by  the  coarseness  of  his  Scripture  allusions, 
and  an  impudent  republicanism,  which  made  him  ap- 
pear more  hateful  to  the  royalists  than  Knox  to  the 
friends  of  the  similarly  circumstanced  Mary,  because  he 
had  not  the  plea  of  blind  fanaticism.*  After  the  execution 
he  dwelt  in  AVhitehall,  in  Laud's  state  rooms,  and  the  par- 
liament presented  him  with  the  library  of  the  unlucky 
prelate.  Iiis  patron  made  him  prover  of  those  capable 
of  preaching,  and  reviser  of  the  laws.  In  the  spirit  of 
some  moderns  of  our  time,  he  proposed  the  annihilation 
of  all  existing  laws,  and  that  all  our  old  documents 
should  be  burnt,  as  they  were  documents  of  tyranny, 
and  then  to  begin  anew.  He  turned  away  his  heart 
from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  when  with  Cromwell 
he  took  up  the  idea  of  universal  toleration,  and  when 

*  So  much  wa8  Peters  hated  by  the  royalists,  that  a  report  was  spread 
that  he,  disguised,  had  officiated  as  executioner.  In  his  last  work,  liow- 
ever,  "Legacy  of  a  Father  to  his  Child,"  he  denies  distinctly  having 
had  any  share  in  the  murder  of  the  king  ;  n:\y,  he  maintains  that  he  did 
fill  he  could  to  prevent  it ;  the  king  had  treated  him  contemptuously,  but 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  save  him. 
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lie  would  no  longer,  like  tliem,  satisfy  Lis  desire  of 
domination,  by  persecuting  those  of  a  different  opinion. 
And  this  feeling  became  stronger,  when  his  wife,  wlio 
had  in  forgetfulness  sinned  against  the  church  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  excommunicated  by  it.  When  he  hinjself 
felt  the  edge  of  the  sword  he  had  once  so  niiglitdy 
used,  he  bej^an  to  hate  those  who  used  it  against  liim. 

At  the  time,  however,  of  his  being  sent  to  England 
he  was  devoted  to  them,  and  was  certainly  not  wanting 
in  activity.  Although  a  regular  appeal  to  parliament  in 
behalf  of  their  trade  did  not,  for  the  reasons  above  al- 
legerl,  belong  to  the  commissions  of  the  deputies,  yet 
their  activity  found  means  to  work  upon  it.  The  l)ouse 
of  commons  issued  a  motion,  by  wliich  they  freed  the 
exports  and  imports  of  tlie  colonies  from  ail  taxes,  after 
having  acknowledged,  in  very  definite  terms,  that  tlie 
colonists  of  Nevv  England  had  thus  thriven,  without 
having  cost  the  mother  country  any  tiling,  and  hence 
that  they  were  "very  profitable  and  convenient." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  interior  of  the  commonweal 
took  on  a  more  fixed  form.  In  1635,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  had  uttered  some  distrust  against 
the  arbitrarv  decisions  of  the  authorities,  and  demanded 
a  formal  code  of  laws.  Winthrop  and  the  other  fathers 
of  Massachusetts  were  for  enacting  laws,  as  necessity 
called  them  forth.  For  they  thought  it  was  only  thus 
that  they  could  secure  themselves  against  the  reproach 
of  having  overstepped  their  charter,  and  they  well  knew 
that  in  many  things  they  had  departed  from  the  English 
laws.  Yet  the  demand  of  the  people  carried  the  day  ; 
committees  were  formed  of  laymen  and  clergymen  to 
deliberate  upon  it.    But  men  soon  found  that  the  matter 
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did  not  ripen  in  this  way,  and  according-ly,  at  tlie  wisli 
of  tlie  people,  two  clergymen  were  commissioned  to 
form  the  plan  of  a  complete  code  of  laws.  These  were 
Cotton  and  Ward,  the  latter  a  preacher  in  Ipswich,  be- 
loved for  his  democratic  views.  In  1649,  both  their  plan^ 
were  handed  in.  Both  were  based  on  the  law  of  ]\to^es, 
and  animated  by  the  same  spirit.  The  government  de- 
cided for  Ward's  plan  ;  and  after  this  had  been  well  re- 
vised at  the  general  meetings,  altered,  improved,  sent  oil' 
in  copies  to  the  various  townshij3S,  and  finally  reduced 
to  a  hundred  laws,  it  was  introduced  on  trial  for  three 
years,  under  the  title  of  the  Body  of  Liberties.  In 
1G4S,  this  code  of  laws  was  revised  by  committees  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  lay  and  clei'gynien, 
and  completely  incorporated  with  the  laws  previously 
existing,  and  confirmed  by  government  under  the  title 
of  "  Laws  and  Liberties  of  Massachusetts it  was  then 
printed  for  the  first  time. 

The  planters  of  Massachusetts  were  by  their  charter 
entitled  to  make  their  own  laws,  provided  these  were  not 
in  contradiction  to  those  of  the  mother  country.  In  fact, 
even  in  civic  matters,  they  and  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing  them  were  as  well  adapted  as  altered  circumstances 
seemed  to  allows  Winslow  was  right,  when  in  a  defence 
against  a  charge,  of  having  deviated  from  the  English 
laws,  he  said,  "  We  follow  the  customs  of  England  so  far 
as  our  constitution  allows  ;  but  as  the  clothes  of  a  grown 
man  would  only  incommode,  nay,  suffocate  a  cliild, 
instead  of  giving  him  warmth  and  comfort,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  too  heavy  for  him,  so  I  have  often  said  that  the 
laws  of  England,  taken  as  a  Avhole,  would  be  too  un- 
wieldly  for  our  weak  condition." 
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If  the}^  liad  deviated  in  civic  matters  from  the  laws  of 
England,  it  was  principally  in  cases  where  an  exact  ac- 
cordance would  have  been  absnrd  or  imj^racticable,  or 
in  some  others,  where  the  preference  of  the  Levitical  law 
had  taken  too  strong-  hold  of  them.  Sncli  was  the  case 
with  the  Jewish  law  of  inheritance,  \^■liich  gave  to  all 
children  similar  inheritance,  but  two-fold  to  the  eldest  son ; 
but  it  could  still  be  arranged  otherwise,  as  was  often 
done.  Another  of  their  earliest  laws  rested  on  the  same 
basis  ;  for  as  the  Jews  Vv'ere  forbidden  to  alienate  lands 
from  one  race  to  tlie  other,  so  was  it  here  forbidden  to 
sell  to  any  one  bat  the  inhabitants  the  lands  which  were 
granted  to  each  one  at  tlie  first  division,  without  the 
especial  permission  of  the  town  ;  a  regulation  which 
their  practical  good  sense  soon  taught  them  to  abolish, 

]Marriages  were  consun^ mated  by  magistrates,  or,  in 
places  where  there  were  none,  by  commissaries  appointed 
thereto,  whose  authority  was  only  valid  in  the  district 
assigned  to  them.  If  a  clergyman  was  present  he  gene- 
rally said  a  prayer,  or  even  gave  a  suitable  sermoii  ;  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  marriage  ceremony  by  them  was 
forbidden  by  a  special  law.  In  the  same  way  the  wed- 
ding-ring, which  from  the  very  beginning  liad  been  a 
stumbling-blocl:  to  the  Puritans,  was  formally  banished, 
and  regarded  with  a  kind  of  holy  wrath,  as  a  relic  of  the 
corru])tion  of  papistry.  The  Plymouthers  had  learnt 
from  the  Dutch  to  degrade  marriage  to  a  mere  civic  act- 
The  puritans  of  Massachusetts  seem  to  have  taken  their 
pattern  fro7u  Scotland  ;  but  the  principal  reason  for  this 
manner  of  proceeding  was,  that  the  Jewish  marriage 
required  no  priestly  blessing.  The  banns  wei'e  said  three 
times  ;  separation  from  bed  and  board  were  unknown, 
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but  legal  separations  were  g-ranted  in  certain  cases — for 
instance,  on  complaints  of  maliciously  forsaking,  or,  on 
the  side  of  the  wife,  for  cruel  treatment  by  the  husband- 
The  degrees  of  relationship  were,  as  in  England,  fixed 
after  the  Jews. 

Though  they  thus  regulated  their  civil  laws  principally 
after  the  English,  they  had  still  in  their  penal  copied  ex- 
clusively after  the  Levitical ;  the  pen  which  wrote  them 
was  dipped  in  blood.  It  has,  however,  been  urged  in 
their  defence,  by  some  unconditional  admirers  of  their 
ancestors,  that  the  number  of  crimes  punishable  by  death 
was  by  a  long  way  not  so  great  as  that  of  tlie  English  law. 
They  find,  in  their  change  to  the  Levitical  laws,  a  proof 
of  the  mildness  of  puritanical  legislation,  and  maintain 
that  in  scarcely  any  nation  of  Europe  was  the  criminal 
code  so"  humane  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  New  England. 

The  legal  codes  of  the  European  nations  took  their 
rise  in  the  very  dawn  of  civilization.  Can  it  be  con- 
sidered as  mildness  and  merit  in  the  puritans,  that  they 
had  not  brought  over  into  tlie  wilderness  with  them 
many  bloody  laws  descended  from  tlie  darkest  ages, 
and  only  existing  on  paper,  such  as  the  horrible  chase 
and  forest  laws  of  the  Normans,  and  a  countless  number 
of  similar  ones,  in  order  to  produce  them  in  some  other 
shape,  in  the  seventeenth  century;  or  that  they  wilHngly 
allowed  laws  to  become  a  dead  letter,  which  were  of  no 
importance  to  them,  as  those  against  coining  ;  or  those 
which  brought  them  no  danger,  e.  g.  those  on  high 
treason  against  the  members  of  the  royal  family? 
Their  code  of  laws  said  nothing  al)out  this,  but  they 
were  ready  enough  to  punish  with  death  conspiracy, 
high  treason,  and  insurrection  against  their  own  common 
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v:es}.  In  respect  to  burglary  and  theft,  %v]iicli  the 
EngUsh  alone,  of  all  the  codes  in  Europe,  punished 
with  death,  they  cheerfully  chose  tlie  Levitical  law, 
v/hich  treats  such  transgressions  as  are  produced  by  need 
with  more  humanity.  Tiolent  dishonouring  of  a  virgin 
was  not  at  first  made  a  capital  offence,  as  the  oriental 
want  of  respect  for  woman  allowed  this  infamous  action 
to  be  made  good  by  marriage  or  money. 

Of  the  capital  crimes  of  the  English  law,  only  mur- 
der, homicide,  witchcraft,  sodomy,  rape  on  children,  and 
incendiarism  were  also  in  Massachusetts  punished  with 
death ;  but  there  were  many  others  which  were  either 
punished  more  leniently  in  the  English  code  ;  or,  on 
account  of  being  so  unnatural,  were  not  mentioned  in 
other  codes  of  laws.  Scrupulously  following  the  law  of 
Moses,  death  was  set  upon  idolatry,*  blasphemy,  kid- 
napping, adultery,  perjury,  (when  a  human  life  was  im- 
plicated by  it)  ;  ill-treatment  of  a  parent  when  the  child 
v»'as  above  sixteen  years  old,  nay,  the  stiff-necked  obsti- 
nacy of  a  son,  when  one  of  the  parents  appeared  as 
plaintiff.  Every  one  of  these  laws  was  explained  and 
justified  by  reference  to  difterent  authors  ;  and  this  seemed 
necessary  to  appease  the  people  and  the  legislators,  who 
did  not  shed  blood  from  inclination,  but  from  the  con- 
viction that  the  angry  Jehovah  demanded  it  from  them. 
The  pious  zeal  of  the  clergy  who  had  projected  the  first 
plan  of  the  code  of  Massaclmsetts — at  least,  that  of 
Cotton,  for  Ward's  unaltered  plan  has  never  been  laid 

^  *  According  as  the  word  idolatry  might  be  viewed,  Hutchinson  remarks^ 
a  catholic  might  perhaps  have  been  executed  for  adoring  the  host.  When 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  began  to  connprise  Indians,  the  law  was 
so  far  altered  in  their  favour,  that  the  priest  was  fined  £5  for  celebrating 
his  divine  service,  and  every  one  present  20s, 
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before  the  world — assigned  death  to  six  or  seven  otiicr 
offences,  such  as  sabbath-bi-eaking-,  heresy,  slander  of 
the  liig'lier  autliorities,  Szc.  Bat,  luckily  for  the  colonists, 
the  layinen  who  stood  at  the  helm  were  milder  than  the 
churchmen;  and  the  hand  of  Winthrop,  whose  heart  was 
milder  than  his  principles,  erased,  at  the  first  revision- 
the  punishment  of  death  for  these  offences.  He  wished 
to  have  them  and  similar  ones  punished  by  banishment, 
or  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.  Despite  a 
holy  veneration  for  the  very  letter  of  Scri))ture,  in  wiiicli 
no  one  surpassed  liirn,  his  lawyer-like  judgment,  which 
he  had  long  exercised  iu  the  laws  of  England — for  lio 
had  been  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  his  eighteentli 
year — told  him  that  the  Levitical  laws,  in  all  their  bloody 
severity,  were  not  suited  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  races. 

Many  offences  are  only  punished  with  death  in  case 
of  repetition  ;  as,  for  instance,  denying  that  any  l)Ook  of 
the  Old  or  jN^ew  Testament,  which  for  this  purpose  were 
all  carefully  enumerated  in  the  code,  is  the  infaHia!)]e 
written  word  of  God  ;  or  the  return  of  a  jesuit,  or 
catholic  priest,  or  later,  on,  a  quaker  to  their  territory 
after  banishment  had  been  pronounced  against  him  ; 
others  only  when  they  were  committed  a  third  time,  as 
house  breaking  or  street  robbery.  Tlie  first  case  oi' 
transgression  was  punished  with  branding  on  the  cheek, 
the  second  with  the  same  ineffaceable  mark  of  ignominy 
on  the  other  cheek  and  whi])ping  ;  but  if  the  crime  took 
place  on  a  Sunday,  the  offender's  ears  were  cut  off  in 
addition  to  the  other  punishments.  Some,  designed 
with  fiendish  ingenuity  to  produce  public  ignominy  and 
irrevocable  dishonour,  as  sitting  in  the  stocks,  branding, 
standing  in  the  pillory,  iron  collars,  or  similar  emblems 
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of  disgrace,  which  the  uiikicky  creatures  were  often 
obhu-ed  to  carry  about  for  years/-'  were  especial  favourites 
with  the  magi'-.traey,  and  mercilessly  ordered  in  cases 
where  the  punishuient  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  they 
belonged  more  to  the  age  than  to  the  individual. 

Thieving  was  punished  with  whipping,  and  threefold 
restoration  of  wliat  had  been  stolen.  Tramping  and 
contenipt  of  the  autlKM'ities  were  punished  with  fine  or 
wliipping,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices  ;  offences  also 
against  manners  were  left  to  their  judgment ;  the  con- 
scientiousness of  the  Puritans  and  their  fear  of  over- 
stepping the  Levitical  law  were  so  great,  tljat  at  first 
all  sorts  of  doubts  were  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
was  in  consonance  with  the  Scripture  that  extravagances 
in  unmarried  persons,  and  immorality  as  a  trade,  sh.onld 
be  punished  by  bodily  cliastisement  or  by  fine.  It  de- 
pended on  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  judge  to  compel 
a  seducer  to  marry  his  victim.  It  must  have  been 
difficult  enough  for  them  to  bring  the  oriental  doctrine 
of  manners  and  the  Jewish  lawgiver  into  unison  witli 
their  German  feelings  of  modesty,  and  their  juirltanical 
condemnation  of  the  most  innocent  familiarities.  As 
things  stood,  it  could  easily  happen  that  a  young  man, 
for  haviiig  v.ritten  a  modest  love  letter  to  a  young  lady, 
without  having  previously  obtained  the  permission  of 
her  parents,  might  be  fined  by  the  court  a  sum  a  hundred 
times  larger  tlian  the  criminal  who  cheated  a  poor  maiden 

Thus  a  woman,  wlio  lived  in  immoral  intimacy  with  an  Indian,  was 
condemned  as  a  siuni  of  lior  shame,  to  carry  for  a  whole  year  on  her  sleeve  an 
Indian,  cut  out  of  red  cloth.  A  drunken  bully,  who  had  often  been  punished, 
to  wear  a  D.  about  his  neck  for  the  same  apace  of  time.  Similar  brand- 
ings, which  muil  ^raduuily  Jeadeu  all  seusv;  of  shamc;  frequently  uccur. 
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of  honour  and  innocence.  For  courting  a  mtaiden  willi- 
Gut_^  the  knowledge  of  her  parents  was  punished  hy  a 
fine^of  £5,  doubled  on  repetition  ;  a  third  offence  (!)  was 
followed  by  close  imprisonment  so  long  as  the  authorities 
should  find  good.  Their  sumptuary  laws  fixed  exactly 
the"  width  of  the  sleeves  and  the  cost  of  the  stuff',  and 
commanded  the  greatest  moderation.  Their  other  moral 
and  police  laws,  and  the  punishments  set  upon  dancing, 
Sec,  have  been  already  alluded  to. 

Lying,  swearing,  and  cursing  were  all  hurthened  with 
heavy  penalties,  of  from  5s.  to  405.,  or,  in  case  of  inability 
to  pay,  with  bodily  punishment.  However,  heavy  blows 
were  the  utmost  tliat  durst  be  given,  and  only  the  most 
detestable  offences  drew  down  such  severe  chastisements. 
Bodily  punishment  was  not  considered  dishonouring  ; 
the  really  dark  side  of  this  police  was  that  it  favoured  a 
reckless,  demoralising  system  of  tale-telling.  He  who 
heard  others  curse  and  swear  and  did  not  inform  against 
them,  was  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  as  they  were. 
Drunkenness  w^as  severely  punished — nay,  even  long 
carousing.  Smoking  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
crime,  a  kind  of  intoxication.  At  first  it  was  only 
allowed  in  uninhabited  places,  and  soon  after  quite  for- 
bidden. 

Man  and  v/oman  were  protected  by  the  same  laws. 
AYhilst  the  English  law  allowed  the  husband  to  punish 
his  wife  with  a  "  reasonable  instrument,"*  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  punished  the  man  who  struck  his  wife  as 

*  An  English  judge,  in  delivering  the  charge,  stated  that  by  a  reasonable 
instrument  was  meant  a  stick  not  thicker  than  his  thumb.  On  the  fol- 
foUowiiig  day  a  committee  of  ladies  waited  on  him,  to  take  the  exact 
measure  ol'  li.s  Lordship's  thumb! 
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severely  a.s  a  woman  who  struck  her  husband,  namely, 
by  a  line  of  ^10,  or  bodily  punishment !  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that,  as,  according  to  the  English  laws,  also 
i  current  in  Massachusetts,  a  w^oman  has  no  fortune  ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  she  acquires  during 
married  life  belongs  to  her  husband  ;  a  man  ill-used  by 
I  his  wife,  if  he  was  in  possession  of  any  money,  would 
;  rather  not  bring  the  matter  before  court,  because  he 
:    would  bv  so  doino-  lose  £10  into  the  barirain. 

Xo  one  can  be  astonished  that  offences  against  religion 
should  be  censured  with  excessive  severity  in  a  state 
'    which  reg:t"^rded  reli^rion  as  its  chief  basis.     In  order 
\   not  to  be  unjust  towards  the  lawgivers  wdio  dictated 
these  punishments,  we  must  transport  ourselves  to  a  time 
when  toleration  and  indifference  were  synonymous,  and 
in  which  existed,  at  most,  but  very  few  individuals  who 
j   did  not  concede  to  the  civic  authorities  some  degree  of 
!  right  over  the  consciences  of  men.    The  severe  rules  of 
.   the  Puritans  in  the  seventeenth  century  can  certainly  be 
neither  justified  by  Luther  in  his  anguish  at  seeing  the 
holy  evangelists  so  unhallowed,  wishing  to  extirpate 
anabaptists  with  the  sword  !  nor  Melancthon's  approving 
Alvin's  bloody  concurrence  in  the  sacrifice  of  Servatius, 
and  by  their  greatest  contemporaries  thinking  like  them. 
These  great  men  arose  out  of  a  darkness  which  wrapped 
in  torpor  all  free  examination  of  man  and  God,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  wonder  if  they  and  the  few  guiding 
stars  had  at  once  turned  night  into  day.     But  the 
puritanical  lawgivers    lived  a  whole  century  later  ;  a 
century  which  had  in  many  ways  worked  itself  up  in 
the  doctrine  and  natural  deductions  of  protestantism. 
Hence  only  individuals  had  arrived  at  elevated  views  on 
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the  freedom  of  conscience,  vvliicli  in  our  age  predoniinrite 
so  distinctly  in  all  protestant,  and  in  most  catholic  lands, 
that  110  lawgiver  could  now  contract  them.  riollaiid, 
the  only  country  in  Europe  of  \\  hich  the  leaders  had 
elevated  themselves  to  a  higher  point,  the  only  free  place 
of  refuge  for  the  pci'secuted  religious  sects,  was  hence 
rather  sunk  than  raised  in  public  estimation  ;  for  every 
one  of  these  sects  begrudged  with  fanatical  darkness 
the  toleration  which  it  claimed  only  for  itself.  Holland 
was  to  the  Englislj  zealots  "  a  cage  foi-  unclean  birds;'' 
a  shelter  for  all  errors  and  heresies.  "  Come  forth,  ye 
Hollanders,  from  that  confused  den  of  yours,"  said  the 
bigot  Johnson ;  "a  hu^'e  mishmash  of  reli^i'ions  has  caused 
the  true  faitli  of  Christ  to  flourish  so  little."  The  friendly 
residence  side  by  side  of  such  ddferent  beliefs  did  not 
create  respect,  but  ratlier  scorn,  for  the  state  which  had 
made  it  possible.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  the  Fair 
Maid  of  the  Inn,  introduced  a  pei'sonage  with  the  v^'ords, 

I  am  a  schoolmaster,  Sir,  and  come  to  take  counsel 
■svith  you  how  we  can  found  four  new  religions  in 
Amsterdam."  Another  English  poet  of  that  time  re- 
presents the  ark  of  religion,  how  in  its  passage  from 
east  to  west  it  had  suffered  shij)wreck,  and  how  the  un- 
lucky Turks,  Jews,  heathens  and  Christians,  holding 
fast  to  single  planks,  had  saved  themselves  on  that  shore 
of  conscience  where  the  universal  church  is  to  ])e  found. 

In  the  same  s])irit,  the  fatliers  of  Massachusetts  saw, 
in  the  general  tolerance  of  the  ne\\  ly  formed  neighbour- 
ing state  of  lihode  Island,  only  a  rejectable  liikewa.rm- 
ness  v/hich  they  liehJ  to  be  imcompalible  with  order  and 
the  existence  of  justice.  Tliey  did  not  doubt  that  the 
zealous  Jeliovah  would  be  pleased  with  the  severest  ex- 
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communication  of  heretics;  and  when  they  had  to  strng-gle 
against  powerful  attacks  in  England,  they  still  held  with 
unshakeable  firmness  to  their  sabbath  laws,  whicli  they 
considered  identical  with  the  preservation  of  religion. 

We  have  previously  seen  that  blasphemy  and  idolatry 
were  punished  with  deatli,  and  the  clergy  wished  to  have 
the  sabbath  ])reakcr  expelled  from  luiniau  socicly  ;  but 
t!ie  law  introduced  contented  itself  whh  banisliiiig  the 
heretic  from  the  land,  wdien  his  conversion  liad  been  in 
vain  attempted.  It  was  only  ^vhen  the  Quakers  would 
not  be  driven  back  by  severe  bodily  punishments,  that 
that  of  death  was  set  upon  their  return.  The  regula- 
tion relative  to  their  return  begins  thus  :  "  Although  no 
human  power  is  master  over  the  belief  and  conscience 
of  man,  yet  because  they  wdio  bring  in  damnable  heresies, 
which  have  for  their  result  the  over-turning  of  Christian 
faith,  and  the  destroying  of  the  human  soul,  must  be 
withheld  from  perpetuating  snchacknovvledged  profane- 
ness,  L^c."  The  list  of  heresies  was  large.  Before  it 
reached  banishment,  they  endeavoured  by  clerical  in- 
struction, and  tlien  by  imprisonment,  light  fines  or  severe 
punishment,  to  bring  back  the  erring  to  the  church. 

Profanation  of  the  sabbath  was  punished  in  every  case 
with  fines  of  lOs.  The  real  severity  of  the  law  lay  in 
comprising  every  action  which  did  not  stand  in  direct 
connexion  with  devotional  exercises,  as  going  through 
the  fields  and  streets,  except  to  church  ;  all  business  not 
indispensably  necessary  to  tlie  su])port  of  life  was  con- 
sidered sabbath  breaking.  A  settler  in  New  Hampshire 
with  great  difhculty  escaped  a  line  for  having  on  a 
Sunday  shot  a  bear,  which  was  laying  waste  his  fields  : 
With  express  reference  to  the  law  of  Moses  (B.  iv.),  the 
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ictlon  of  a  poor  man  who  soii<4'lit  for  wood  on  a  Sunday, 
"'as  declared  to  be  a  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Por 
offences  committed  by  children  above  seven  years  old, 
the  parents  were  first  admonished,  and  then  punished. 
From  sixteen  years  npw^ards,  every  young  man  and 
maiden  was  self-responsible.  It  is  said,  that  the  captain 
of  a  ship  was  publicly  whipped,  for  having  on  a  Sunday 
embraced  his  wnfe,  who,  after  a  long-  separation,  met  hirn 
on  leaving  the  ship.  Even  mothers  were  not  to  kiss 
their  children  on  the  Lord's  day.  Neglect  of  church- 
going  was  most  severely  visited  in  all  cases  where  sick- 
ness did  not  present  an  insuperable  obstacle  ;  the  punish- 
ment being  a  fine  of  5s.  Workmen  had  to  labour  two 
or  three  days  before  they  could  earn  so  much  ;  field 
labourers  .much  longer. 

Overcharging  in  business  was  severely  punished,  aud 
the  representatives  of  the  people  clave  strongly  to  the 
following  out  of  such  laws.  A  respectable  man,  a 
member  of  the  church,  and  brother-in-law  to  Wilson, 
greatly  disliked  by  the  people  on  account  of  his  selfish 
greediness,  was  severel}^  fined  for  having  taken  sixpence 
profit  (or,  according  to  some  eightpence)  on  the  shilling, 
Retailers  and  workmen  were  often  brought  before  court 
for  offences  of  this  kind,  and  not  treated  there  with  too 
much  lenity. 

The  Body  of  Liberties  had  already  pronounced  against 
slavery,  but  in  such  a  conditional  manner,  that  we  soon 
find  both  white  and  coloured  men  in  a  certain  state  of 
slavery.  "  There  shall  iiever  exist  among  us,"  it  says, 
Art.  91,  "  a  serfdom,  villainage,  or  bondage,  except  witii 
such  legal  captives  as  are  taken  in  just  wars,  and  such 
strangers  as  sell  themselves  freely  to  us,  or  are  sold  to  vs : 
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tiiid  they  shall  have  all  freedom  and  Christian  treatment 
wliich  the  law  of  God,  fixed  in  Israel,  relative  to  such 
pei'sons  morally  demands.  But  tliis  exempts  no  one  from 
servitude  iclio  lias  been,  condemned  thereto  hy  the  autJio- 
Titles . 

In  accordance  v/ith  all  these  exceptions,  we  find  first 
a  considerahle  number  of  Indian  war  prisoners  sold  into 
servitude,  as  in  the  Pequodee  war,  and  even  several 
sent  as  slaves  to  ^I'est  India,  where,  at  least,  their  Chris- 
tian treatment  could  not  be  guaranteed.  But  we  never 
meet  with  a  case  where  they  were  transferred,  like  wares, 
from  one  hand  to  another.  Secondly,  we  find  whites  in 
a  kind  of  slavery  by  contract  for  a  number  of  years,  as 
seven,  &:c.  (debtors,  not  able  to  pay,  sometimes  did  so  to 
their  creditors),  or  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  court 
for  certain  off'ences.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  servant  of 
the  assistant  Humphrey,  who  had  by  his  negligence  set 
his  master's  barn  on  fire,  and  occasioned  him  severe  loss, 
was  condemned  to  serve  him  tv/enty-one  years.  In 
Virginia,  arrangements  of  this  kind  were  for  a  long  time 
very  common  ;  the  wliite  man  was  there  quite  as  much 
an  article  of  trade  as  the  black,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  slavery  of  the  former  was  nominally  not  for  life. 
But  frequently  tiie  best  years  of  his  life  had  been  passed 
in  servitude,  and  in  helpless  old  age  freedom  was  no 
longer  a  blessing  to  him.  His  slavery  was  at  first  only 
lawful  to  the  extent  of  clearing  the  expenses  of  his  pas- 
sage  and  outfit ;  but  the  "  seller  of  souls,"*  who  brought' 
him  over  for  from  £8  to  £10,  often  sold  him  on  his  ar- 

*  In  England,  tlie  wretches  whose  business  it  was  to  persuade  inexpe- 
rienced and  tlioughilcss  young  people  to  v/ander  out  to  America,  were 
called  "  spirits." 
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rival  for  from  £40  to  £50,  wliicli  the  unhappy  being- 
had  to  work  off.  In  1672,  five  years  of  servitude  were 
roaglilj  calculated  at  £2.  The  transport  of  servants 
had  become  a  regular  business  ;  tliey  were  sold  in 
England  for  transport ;  and  on  arriving  in  Virginia, 
sometimes  even  without  being  disembarked,  were 
knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  So  frightfully 
confused,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  the  ideas  of 
Englishmen  as  to  the  rights  of  man,  that  they  sent  their 
own  prisoners,  natives  of  their  own  island,  to  slavery  in 
Massachusetts.  Cromwell  sent  them  the  Scots  taken  at 
Dunbar ;  and  the  unfortunate  Irish  insurgents,  as  catho- 
lics, an  object  of  abhorrence  to  the  pious  protestants, 
were  led  out  and  sold  in  thousands  with  inhuman  seve- 
rity. New  England  did  not  degrade  itself  much  with 
this  ;  the  Scots,  as  brethren  in  religion,  were  treated  with 
humanity  ;  they  were  not,  as  Cromwell  wished,  sold  into 
perpetual  captivity,  but  only  for  a  few  years,  and  the 
most  of  them  were  placed  in  a  position  to  set  themselves 
free  by  work  much  sooner. 

But  there  were  negro  slaves  at  an  earlier  period,  with- 

ir.-.^  out  its  beino:  very  clear  v/hence  they  first  came. 
1 1)20  o      ^  .  ^ 

In  the  very  same  year  tliat  the  pilgrims  first 

set  foot  on  the  ground  of  their  severely  won  freedom,  a 

Dutch  ship  brought  the  first  nnhappy  stolen  slaves  to 

Virginia,  twenty  in  number.*     Samuel  Manerick,  of 

Koddle  Island,  wlio  traded  thither,  probably  brought  his 

own  slaves  with  him.    Re  it  is  whom  we  first  find,  in 

1639,  in  New  England,  keeping  slaves,  of  whom  he  had 

four.    And  even  in  the  very  earliest  mention  of  tiiis  af- 

*  The  trade  in  negroes  had  been  known  full  fifty-eight  years  in  England, 
Sir  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  who  drove  this  scandalous  trade. 
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fair,  the  indescribably  deep  degradation  is  shown  in  wliicli 
the  white  man  kept  tlie  negro.  Among  his  slaves  was 
a  captive  queen,  wliom  the  others  regarded  witli 
a  kind  of  reverence,  and  who  excited  with  her  ^' 
melancholy  songs  a  degree  of  compassion  even  in  the 
breast  of  Josselyn  the  traveller,  the  relator  of  this  inci- 
dent;  but  Maverick,  who  had  all  kinds  of  "noble 
fancies,"  wished,  as  he  would  have  done  respecting  a  dog, 
to  liave  a  "  nigger  brood."  He  therefore  ordered  a  young 
negro  slave  to  address  himself  to  the  unhappy  woman, 
and  on  her  rejecting  him  with  scorn,  to  use  force  witliout 
any  further  ceremony.  Such  was  then  the  position  of 
the  white  man  to  the  black. 

The  government  was  decidedly  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  negro  slaves.  Two  skippers  of  Boston  — one  ot" 
whom  belonged  to  the  "  Saints,"  for  he  was  a  member 
of  their  church — fitted  out  a  schooner  for  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  to  take  in  negroes  there.  But  here  they  be- 
cam.e  involved  in  the  adventures  of  a  ship  from  London, 
lying  there  ;  a  massacre  ensued,  and  only  a  small  number 
of  negroes  could  be  carried  off,  of  whom  two  were  brought 
to  Boston,  tlie  others  having  probably  been  sold  else- 
where. The  government  of  Massachusetts  at 
once  ordered  that  they  should  be  set  free,  and  ^ 
sent  back  to  their  fatherland  by  the  first  0])portunity. 
A  negro  also,  who  was  sold  in  Piscataqua,  over  which 
their  authority  at  that  time  extended,  was  demanded 
back  for  having  "  been  carried  in  a  deceitful  and  shameful 
manner,"  and  joined  with  the  two  others.  At  Sn- 
Bichard  Salton stall's  particular  wish,  the  skippers  were 
brought  before  court  to  account  for  their  criminal  belia- 
viour ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  their  having  been 
punislied. 
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With  tliese  exceptions,  there  is  no  farther  mention 
of  the  shave  trade  in  the  early  Iiistory  of  New  Enghand- 
Winthrop  repeatedly  speaks  of  negro  maidens,  witlioiit, 
however,  pointing  tliem  out  as  slaves.  It  is  stated  that 
between  the  years  16(>3  and  1G73,  "  tiie  colonists  liad 
many  servants,  some  English,  others  negroes."  In  the 
Salem  witch-actions,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  negro 
slaves  are  mentioned,  together  witii  Indian  slaves  and 
wild  Irish  ;  bat  how  little  the  government  favoured  the 
negro  trade,  is  shown  by  their  having  in  1703  hiid  a  tax 
of  £40  on  every  black  introduced. 

As  regards  the  military  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
every  one  above  sixteen  years,  if  not  prevented  by  age 
or  weakness,  was  bound  to  present  himself  at  the  common 
drillings  at  first  every  month,  then  eight  times  a  year, 
and  finally  only  every  quarter.*  Excepted  were  clergy- 
men, teachers,  ofiieials,  students,  also  one  servant  for 
every  clergyman  and  magistrate.  Arms  were  found  at 
the  cost  of  the  common  weal.  The  aiany  was  separated 
into  companies  of  sixty-four  men  ;  they  chose  officei's  out 
of  their  nundjer,  who  must  be  freemen,  tluit  is,  members 
1643        ^^^^  ^^^"^  v/ho  rerpiired  to  be  confirmed 

Ijy  the  government.  After  all,  IMassachusetts 
had  been  divided  into  four  counties,  and  the  wliole  com- 
monweal was  regarded  as  com j)letely  organised.  A  ser- 
jeant-major  was  set  over  the  military  of  the  three 
counties,  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Middlesex  ;  over  tliat  of 
Suffolk,  in  which  Boston  stood,  a  major-general,  who 
w^as  also  at  the  head  of  militaiw  nu^tters.  Hieso  higitcr 
officers  were  chosen,  hke  all  other  oilicials,  every  year,  in 
the  general  assembly,  by  tlie  freemen.  Like  them,  they 

*  Even  those  military  exercises  were  opened  and  closed  with  a  prayer. 
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had  no  salaiy  ;  the  Pequodee  war,  for  instance,  v,  as  car- 
ried on  by  volunteers,  who  refused  all  payment. 

The  judicial  power  was  exercised  by  the  half-yearly 
courts  of  assistants,  as  well  in  civic  as  in  criminal 
matters,  except  in  cases  wliich  came  before  the  justices 
of  peace.  In  extraordinary  cases,  extraordinary  courts 
were  called.  lYlien  the  colonies  became  more  extended, 
the  so-called  quarterly  courts  were  held  in  different  dis- 
tricts, by  the  assistants  living  there,  or  by  emissaries  of 
the  government,  in  conjunction  with  assistants  (assessors) 
named  by  the  freemen.  These  courts  were  competent 
to  decide  upon  all  civil  matters,  and  sucli  ciiininal  ones 
as  were  not  punishable  by  death,  mutilation,  or  banish- 
ment. Ap]:)eal  could  be  made  from  them  totlie  court  of 
assistants,  and  from  this  to  the  general  coui-t.  Besides 
these,  there  were  in  many  places  petty  courts,  which  de- 
cided on  debts,  minor  offences,  &c.  The  leading  and 
conducting  of  all  internal  affairs  of  the  towns  was  cuu- 
lided  to  select  men,  to  be  elected  yearly  by  the  freemen 
of  each  place.  Their  duty  was  peculiarly  to  conserve 
and  correct  the  laws,  to  enforce  at,tendance  at  the  schools 
and  churches,  to  withdraw  neglected  children  from  the 
authority  of  their  parents,  and  transfer  them  elsewhere, 
kc.  Juries,  which  had  already  previously  decided  in 
particular  cases,  according  to  the  usages  of  England, 
were  legally  introduced  in  1643,  and  fully  organised 
three  years  later,  and  made  a  necessary  part  of  every 
court.  They  were  not  impanelled  for  j)articular  cases, 
but  for  the  duration  of  the  whole  sessions.  Their  sen- 
tence decided  not  only  criminal  cases,  but  also  in  debts, 
accusations  of  heresy,  &c.  The  governor  gave  the  charge, 
under  the  rubric  of  the  ten  commandments.  Any 
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üifence  against  tlie  laws  could  be  declared  a  violation  of 
the  fourtli  commandment,  the  authorities  constituting- 
the  parents  who  are  to  be  honoured.  Tlie  entire  exami- 
nation of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  thus  conducted.  A  jury 
was  not  bound  to  give  a  general  sentence,  bat  simply  to 
find  guilty  or  not  gnilty.  The  jurymen  often  gave  in 
their  verdict  to  the  effect,  "  that  tliere  existed  strong 
grounds  for  suspicion,  bat  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
proof  for  conviction;"  or,  "  that  the  accused  was  not 
gailty  of  this  offence  or  of  that ;"  and  the  court  was 
W'Ont  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  such  a  verdict,  and 
thus  to  punish  for  offences  for  which  the  accused  did  not 
stand  before  tlieir  tribunal ;  the  court  also  often  refused  to 
pronounce  sentence  upon  the  finding  of  the  jury,  and  in 
such  cases  the  matter  came  before  the  genei'ul  court- 
jMo  wonder  that  these  proceedings,  so  contrary  to  ]a^^', 
displeased  the  English  jurists,  although  we  do  not  hnd 
that  they  occasioned  any  dissatisfaction  in  the  country. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  government  were  at  first 
covered  by  temporary  taxes,  divided  with  the  most  per- 
fect justice,  according  to  the  different  states  of  fortune 
and  means  of  business.  The  specifications  for  the  taxes, 
prescribed  at  different  times,  wliicli  are  preserved  in  tlie 
arcliives  of  the  colony,  offer  in  tlieir  earlier  stages  a 
complete  history  of  the  growtli  and  riches  of  the  diffe- 
rent places.  Regular  taxes  and  imposts  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1645.  Among  the  foremost  of  these  was  a 
poll-tax  on  every  one  who  had  reached  his  sixteenth 
year.  Taxes  on  property  and  gains  were  moderate,  botli 
previously  and  afterwards:  so  were  the  imj^ort  duties. 
The  frequency  of  fines  served  materially  to  iucj-ease  the 
income  of  the  government ;  the  yearly  costs  of  which , 
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Avlien  not  heightened  by  extraordinary  expenses,  came 
to  about  ^2000.  So  long  as  the  government  stood 
under  the  first  charter,  the  governor  never  had  more 
than  £100  sahiry.  Daring  the  sittings,  both  of  the 
courts  and  of  the  government,  a  table  was  spread  at  the 
public  cost,  morning  and  evening,  for  the  officials.  Ex- 
traordinary imposts  were  only  laid  on  in  extraordinary 
cases. 

In  the  very  beo'innino-  it  had  been  resolved 

J  QO  1 

that  only  the  general  cause  should  have  power 
to  raise  monies,  make  presents,  and  divide  lands.  All 
the  higher  officials  served  without  salary;  but  the  gover- 
nor had  yearly  a  sum,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  never  exceeding  £100,. for  his  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, as  receiving  friends,  Sec. ;  a  moderate  outlay, 
which  met  with  sucli  opposition,  that  it  was  alternately 
recalled  and  renewed :  it  was,  in  fact,  only  in  course  of 
time  that  a  fixed  salary  of  £100  was  allowed  hiui,  foi- 
the  people  jealously  watched  over  the  expenses  of  the 
government.  £200  had  once  been  granted  by  it  to  one 
of  the  assistants,  to  repair,  in  some  degree,  his  great 
misfortunes  and  losses.  Thereupon  arose  such  a  murmui-, 
that  the  deputies,  to  quiet  it,  proposed  a  law  to  the  effect 
that  the  general  assembly  should  forbid  all  presents. 
The  government  felt  that  too  much  would  be  given  up 
by  allowing  such  a  law  to  pass ;  and  a  loopliole  was 
found,  by  making  it  appear  that  it  was  done  to  avoid 
the  crowd  of  petitions,  promising  that  no  more  gratifica- 
tions should  be  made  until  all  debts  were  paid  off,  and 
there  was  a  supply  in  the  treasury. 

The  forms  of  the  court,  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, were  in  the  higliest  degree  simple.    All  prolixity 
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and  not  unavoidable  expenses  were  so  carefully  shunned, 
tliat  much  therein  must  have  ajopeared  arbitrary  and  il- 
legal, to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  more  com- 
]^licated  and  involved  condition  of  elder  states.  During 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  there  were  no  advocates; 
every  one  had  to  conduct  his  own  cause,  or  one  of  the 
magistrates  officiated  as  pleader,  freely  and  without  fees. 
Even,  later  on,  appointed  pleaders  were  not  considered 
necessary,  nay,  were  often  scarcely  a,llowed,  in  order 
that  the  case  in  hand  might  l)e  dcs])atched  more  quickly. 
Summonses,  writs  of  imprisonment,  and  otlicr  arrange- 
ments, were  drawn  out  in  the  most  summary  inanner. 
Protocols,  without  definite  forms,  and  often  without  any 
marked  exactitude,  were  acce])ted.  There  ^vas  so  much 
to  do,  that  there  seemed  to  be  time  for  nothing  which  the 
most  imperious  necessity  did  not  demand;  the  king's 
name  was  never  mentioned  in  any  legal  act ;  and  even 
in  the  oaths  of  tlie  burgesses  the  dnty  to  the  king  was  not 
mentioned,  to  the  high  displeasure  of  other  Englishmen. 

In  1G40  a  public  register  was  drawn  up,  in  which  all 
sales,  presents,  kc,  had  to  be  recorded,  and  no  treaty 
for  such  was  acknowledged  if  it  had  not  official  confir- 
mation. But  such  inexact  and  loose  definitions  had 
gained  ground,  in  the  transfer  of  titles  and  claims  during 
the  confusion  of  the  first  twenty  years,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1G51  the  courts  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
introduce  an  irrevocable  aiTangement.  Births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  were  regularly  inscribed  in  the  register, 
under  a  penalty  of  2().v.  for  eveiy  omission.  Every 
township  had  to  keep  its  own  register,  and  the  entries 
were  made  by  a  clerk  (the  clerk  of  the  writ)  a])jM)infcd 
for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  results 
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were  transferred  to  the  county  register;  but  tlio  very 
simplest  forms  were  always  observed,  and  there  could 
scarcely  be  found  a  stronger  contrast  than  a  comparison 
of  the  archives  of  this  colony,  under  tlie  first  chai-tcr, 
^^■ouId  offer  alongside  the  collective  documents  of  a  Ger- 
n)an  jurisdiction,  whereat  the  same  period  all  the  disorder 
of  formalities,  titles,  and  ])rolixities,  had  broken  in  like 
a  stream  which  no  power  could  stem,  and  no  under- 
standing could  cope  with,  except  that  of  a  man  initiated 
fully  into  the  "  trade-jargon." 

We  have  already  shovv-n  how  soon  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  their  representatives  began  to  watch 
over  these  rights,  and  we  ti-aced  the  development  of 
the  constitution  up  to  the  year  1()35.  A  year  previous, 
the  right  of  negative  voice,  or  the  veto  of  the  authori- 
ties, was,  for  the  first  time,  discussed  ;  this  was  on  the 
occasion  of  Hooker's  community  going  to  Connecticut ; 
on  tlie  first  motion  ]-elative  to  which,  in  the  ge^ieral 
assembly,  the  governor,  two  assistants,  and  fifteen  depu- 
ties voted  for,  the  other  assistants  and  ten  deputies 
against  it.  All  the  latter  maintained,  that  only  the 
weight  of  the  voices,  that  is,  a  majority  of  the  magis- 
trates, could  cast  the  scale-  The  charter,  which  did  not 
allude  to  representa-tlves,  naturally  left  tlie  point  unde- 
cided. It  is  uncertain  whether,  in  tlie  sittings  of  pre- 
vious years,  a  greater  weight  had  been  silently  conceded 
to  the  emissaries  of  the  government,  or  whether  there 
had  never  been  a  case  which  placed  it  in  doubt ;  they 
never  seem  to  have  doubted  about  their  rights,  because 
they  must  have  understood  too  well  the  advantages  that 
would  otherwise  have  ensued  from  making  their  num- 
ber complete.     The  constitution  appointed  eighteen 
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assistants  ;  but  after  the  ranks  of  the  first  set  Lad  been 
so  tbinned  by  death  and  returns  home,  no  more  tliaii 
elglit  or  ten  had  been  chosen.  At  the  commencement 
tliis  seems  to  have  been  done  in  order  to  leave  room  for 
the  gentlemen  of  noble  family,  with  whose  coming-  they 
flattered  themselves  up  to  the  year  1G40.  That  even  at 
a  later  date,  when  this  hope  had  long  vanished,  the 
number  was  not  increased,  may  have  originated  from 
the  unwittingly  maintained  principles  of  aristocracy 
M'hich  the  settlers  had  brought  from  the  old  world,  and 
could  not  so  easily  tlirow  away.  From  the  ahoUtion  of 
the  law  in  1661,  we  find  that  they  had  liniited  the  num- 
ber of  assistants  to  fourteen  ;  but  they  had  never  found 
it  necessary  even  to  name  this  small  number. ,  During 
the  whole  of  the  first  thirty  years,  they  carefully 
selected  only  men  of  stamp  and  education  as  assistants, 
until  the  command  of  Charles  II.  to  complete  tlie  num- 
ber of  assistants  prescribed  by  their  charter,  brouglil 
into  the  government  a  number  of  jDH  minortuii  geiithun, 
to  use  the  expression  of  a  contemporary. 

By  the  system  of  election  adopted,  the  circle  of  go- 
vernment officials  was  easily  supported  in  a  kind  of 
official  dignity.  At  the  election  of  the  governor,  each 
freeman  threw  into  the  urn  a  paper  with  a  name  written 
upon  it,  and  he  whose  name  was  most  frequently  met 
with  was  chosen.  At  the  election  of  the  assistants, 
hov/ever,  the  governor  proposed  a  number  of  names, 
and  the  freemen  had  the  right  of  rejecting  or  approving, 
livery  township  had,  indeed,  for  this  purpose  tlie  right 
of  sending  in  the  day  before  a  list  of  names,  and  the 
governor  could  only  propose  those  for  whicli  the  most 
towns  united.    But  the  assistants  of  previous  years  had 
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the  rigliL  of  being-  proposed  first,  and  as  they  were  in 
general  the  best  and  ablest  men,  they  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  regularly  re-elected,  and  the  gaps  filled  up 
with  nev.'-coniers.  The  manner  of  out-voting  is  re- 
markable, from  its  patriarclial  character.  At  first  the 
votes  were  given  in  on  a  blank  paper,  and  on  one 
marked  with  a  given  figure;  but  in  IGlo  it  was  or- 
dained that  grains  of  Indian  corn  should  signify  assent , 
and  leaves  dissent. 

The  contest  about  the  veto  was  at  this  time  not  de- 
cided, but  for  the  moment  happily  shelved  by  a  sermon 
of  Cotton's,  who  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence 
on  men's  minds.     The  community  of  Newtown  re- 
mained for  the  mean  time,  and  contented  themselves 
with  an  extension  of  land,  which  was  willingly  granted 
them.    The  clergy  in  general  sought  to  support  intact 
the  highest  authority  of  those  in  power,  and  were  indus- 
trious in  proving  it  by  sundry  writings  ;  and  yet  among 
them  democracy  found  defenders,  for  which  also  the  Bible 
must  need  furnish  them  references.    Elliot  wanted  not 
to  allow  the  government  to  close  any  treaty  ^('34, 
without  the  people  being  called  together.  Ward, 
once  arbitrarily  and  illegally  elected  preaclier  by  the 
people  on  the  day  of  election,  a  right  which  the  governor 
had  hitherto  exercised,  counselled  the  people 
to  keep  the  officials  strictly  in  one  rank,  not  to 
place  one  above  the  other.    The  continued  election  of 
the  same  man  as  governor  was  hindered  by  the  clergy 
when  the  people  seemed  inclined  to  it.    On  the  otlier 
hand,  one  of  them,  whose  name  is  not  men-  j^.^^-^ 
tioned  in  the  Iiistory  of  his  time,  proposed  a 
<i-overnor  for  life,  "  because  God's  word  prescribed  such." 
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The  standing  council  also,  wliicii  consisted  of  membei's 
appointed  for  life,  issued  from  tlie  clergy. 

The  Bible  acknowled^-edlv  offers  ar!2,'uments  for  nio- 
narciiy  as  Avell  as  for  theocracy  and  democracy  ;  and 
when  an  influential  puritan  preacher  lighted  on  one  of 
these,  his  soul  ^Yas  forthwitli  so  filled  with  it,  that  he 
straightway  sought  to  graft  it  on  the  growing  state. 
The  constitution  of  Israel  under  the  Judges,  which  God 
had  bv  his  ownmoutli  arranged  in  all  particulars,  always 
remained  the  ideal,  especially  when  considered  subse- 
quent to  its  development  into  the  theocracy  of  Samuel. 
But  this  was  in  some  measure  opposed  to  tlie  democratic 
constitution  of  the  Churcli  of  Christ,  built  up  after  tlie 
pattern  of  the  primeval  cliurcli  of  Apostolic  times.  It 
is  true,  no  one  contemplated  making  the  clergy  rrders. 
lS"ot  they,  but  the  church,  the  bride  of  Christ,  consisting 
of  lay  as  well  as  clergymen,  should,  for  the  general  sal- 
vation of  the  wlmlc  body,  rule  over  the  elect  people  of 
God.  The  clergy  were  only  her  organ.  But  precisely 
because  this  ideal  of  the  church  necessarily  comprised 
all  the  elected  people,  every  one  belonging  to  it  must  have 
felt  that  he  was  a  co  opei'ating  mem.ber ;  and  thus,  in 
theory,  church  find  people  were  interwoven  to  a  theocratic 
and  democratic  body.  But  in  practice  many  contradic- 
tions arose,  from  tlie  simple  reason,  that  man  is  sent  into 
the  world  to  do  something  more  than  sing,  ))ray,  and 
exercise  liimself  in  m.editative  devotions. 

By  means  of  tlieir  re])resentatives,the  deputed  freemen, 
the  people  were  able  with  moi'c  consistency  to  struggle 
for  a  share  in  the  government.  The  indchniteness  of  the 
charter,  and thepersonal  disposition  and  great  moderation 
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of  those  ^vl]Oln  custom  and  merit  elevated  at  every  yearly 
election  to  authority,  greatly  assisted  them..  For  the 
governm.ent,  early  perceiving-  the  jealous  disposition  of 
the  freemen,  carefully  avoided  every  occasion  of  nourisli- 
ino-  it  by  appearing  to  sti'ive  afier  extension  of  their 
authority,  and  voluntarily  conceded  all  privileges  which 
the  inexactitude  of  the  document  of  tlie  constitution  (as 
well  as  those  it  alluded  to  distinctly)  offered  them.  Tlie 
charter  really  granted  to  the  freemen  no  other  sliare  in 
the  government  than  the  yearly  election  of  a  leader,  in 
order  to  let  them  have  a  voice  in  the  legislation  ;  every 
thing  else  was  left  to  the  appointed  authorities,  tliat  is, 
the  governor  and  his  assistants.  Tliey  really  owed  their 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  taxes  and  election  of 
officials,  and  resolutions  respecting  peace  and  w^ar,  to  the 
moderation  of  the  authorities  elected,  wdio,  with  the  most 
aristocratic  claims,  hnd  a  repuldic  in  view,  and,  instead 
of  attempting  to  extend  their  power,  retired  more  from 
it  every  year,  until,  in  IG-iA,  it  came  to  a  kind  of  con- 
clusion. 

It  almost  appears  as  if  the  ever  active  jealousy  which 
the  deputies  showed  as  representatives  of  the  people,  had 
its  origin  more  in  their  own  ambition,  and  their  wish  to 
elevate  their  position  to  that  of  the  assistants,  than  in  the 
people  themselves.  The  officials  of  government  were? 
like  the  deputies,  elected  by  tlie  freemen  ;  the  former  by 
tljose  of  the  wliole  land,  the  latter  by  those  of  the  sepa- 
rate towns  ;  the  one  yearly,  the  othei-  at  first  from  session 
to  session,  afterwards  also  yearly,  The  governor  was, 
indeed,  clothed  with  a  kind  of  di:;-nity  ;  satellites  pi'e- 
ceded  him  when  he  appeared  in  })ublic ;  an  official  dress 
infused  respect  into  the  court,  ccc. ;  but  at  bottom  he  was 
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notlihig  more  than  the  bigbest  counsellor.  lie  voted 
witb  the  assistants,  and  bad,  in  fact,  only  a  casting  vote 
in  case  of  equal  division.  He  could  certainly  convoke 
extraordinary  courts,  but  only  in  urgent  cases;  and  tliis 
power  was  also  extended  to  tbe  vice-governor,  or  to  a 
majority  of  the  assistants  when  it  was  neglected  by  tbe 
governor,  but  he  could  neither  prorogue,'adjourn,  nor  dis- 
solve the  sitting  against  a  majority  of  tbe  whole  body  ;  he 
had  to  distribute  their  commissions  to  the  officials  and 
officers,  but  these  must  be  previously  chosen  by  tlie  gene- 
ral court.  The  entire  dignity  was  made  one  of  honour 
rather  than  power.  The  assistants  had  moi-e  power 
than  the  deputies,  for  they  claimed  a  negative  voice 
during  the  sitting,  and  settled  cases  occurring  in  the  in- 
terval, and  the  office  of  judge  was  attached  to  tliat  of  tbe 
authorities;  yet  as  the  deputies  were  chosen  by  tlie 
people,  it  was  always  presumed  that  they  would  act  as 
much  in  their  interest  as  the  deputies  themselves.  IMore- 
over,  in  the  entire  tendency  among  persons  of  rank, 
there  was  really  notlring  which  had  indicated  any  parti- 
cular desire  of  dominion,  unbounded  ambition,  or  even 
contempt  for  the  people.  They  all  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  honesty  and  piety,  and  as  regards  their  way  of 
living,  it  was  mucli  sim])ler  and  less  aristocratic  than  it 
had  been  in  England. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  jealousy  of  the  deputies  was 
ever  on  tbe  watch,  and  met  with  most  support  from  some 
of  the  assistants  themselves,  particularly  from  Richard 
Saltonstall,  son  of  Sir  Richard,  and  Bellingham,  then 
governor.  For  unworthy  wooing  of  the  public  favou)-, 
the  most  degrading  of  all  flatteries,  will  ever  be  an  uji- 
avoidable  result  of  demagogic  institutions.    The  freemen 
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SLispiciously  watched  every  attack  on  their  freedom  of 
election.  In  ]639,  when  some  vacancies  had  arisen 
among-  the  assistants,  the  government,  some  time  before 
the  election  meeting  of  the  freemen,  thought  of  pro- 
posing some  worthy  men,  acknowledging  at  the  same 
time  the  distinct  right  of  election.  But  the  proposition 
was  sufficient  to  make  them  omit  all  these  names. 
Obstinate  struggles  were  occasioned  by  the  further 
working  out  of  the  Book  of  Laws,  "^^'inthrop  and 
others  wished  to  leave  the  punishments  for  certain 
offences,  as  lying,  cursing,  &c.,  to  the  judges,  as  circum- 
stances, whicli  the  law  could  not  define,  might  here 
aggravate  or  milden  the  case.  The  deputies,  with  Wil- 
liam Hawthorne  at  their  head,  preferred  the  most  vex- 
atious severity  to  arbitrary  power.  The  right  of  a  nega- 
tive voice  was  again  and  so  frequently  discussed,  that  a 
loophole  was  thought  to  be  found  by  dividing  into  two 
houses,  making  a  majority  in  both  necessary  to  a  reso- 
lution, and  the  two  chambers  were  separate  from  that 
time. 

The  deputies  might  justly  consider  this  as  a  victory. 
Soon  after,  the  power  of  the  assistants  between  the 
sittings  was  called  in  question  by  the  deputies,  who 
proposed  to  add  a  committee  of  de])uties.  But  here  the 
officials  stood  firm  ;  the  proposal  was  rejected,  as  being 
"  contrary  to  their  charter,  and  unalterably  leading  to  a 
mere  democracy .;"  the  deputies  turned  and  twisted  the 
motion  in  vain  !  They  wanted,  at  least,  that  the  affair 
should  be  well  thought  over  before  the  next  sitting. 
"  Good,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but,  at  least,  till  then  we  will 
use  the  authority  lent  to  us  by  the  charter."  "  You  will 
not  be  obeN'cd,"   said  Hawthorne,  the  speaker.  The 
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elders  called  upon  to  give  tlieir  vote  decided  in  favour 
of  the  charter  and  government.  The  N arragansctts 
appeared  unquiet,  so  that  a  speedy  decisio]i  was  neces- 
sary ;  this  decided  the  deputies  upon  giving  way  for  tlie 
moment,  and  the  government  accepted  a  declaratiou, 
which  they  only  gave  in  under  protest  {salvo  jure). ''^ 

The  most  violent  disputes  were  occasioned  by  a 
trivial  occurrence,  which  passionately  roused  u])  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  divided  the  wliole  land  into 
two  parties  ;  the  natural  distrust  of  tiie  poor  towards 
the  ricli  being  raised  by  it,  and  diligently  kept  alive  by 
1636  ^^^'^^^^^  ill-disposed,  unsettled  heads.  A  pig  had 
strayed  into  the  yard  of  one  Keague  (previously 
mentioned),  who  had  repeatedly  pointed  it  out,  and 
offered  to  give  it  up  to  the  owner,  provided  he  would 
come  forward  and  claim  it.  Nearly  a  year  after,  appli- 
cation was  made  by  a  poor  v/oman,  whose  pig  had  dis- 
appeared about  this  time;  but  in  tlie  mean  time  Keague 
had  slaughtered  his,  and  as  the  woman  could  not  re- 
cognize her  porker  amongst  those  Avhich  remained,  she 
declared  everywhere  tliat  tlie  slaughtered  animal  had 
been  her  missing  pig.  The  matter  came  before  the 
court;  Xeague  was  declared  guiltless,  but  he  was  un- 
popular, detested  as  an  overcharging  tradesman,  and 
oppressor  of  the  people,  and  the  poor  v/oman  found 
friends.  Among  others,  her  cause  was  taken  up  by  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Storey,  who  lived  in  her 
liouse,  and  cherished  some  animosity  against  Keague. 
The  suit  was  renewed,  Keague  was  again  pronounced 

*  However,  the  assistants,  with  the  governor  attlicir  liead,  remained  sole 
possessors  of  authority  in  tlie  periods  between  ihe  several  sittings,  and 
conslitiited  the  council  which  assemhled  regularly  twice  a  week'. 
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free,  but  this  time  lie  broiiglit  in  a  suit  against  Storey 
and  the  slanderers,  and  <^20  damages  from  eacli  were 
adjudged  to  him.  But  Storey  did  not  rest.  Many 
years  passed  away  on  this  matter ;  lie  found  new 
witnesses,  and  the  suit  was  at  last  bi-ouglit 
before  the  general  assembly.  Here  it  oc- 
casioned fresh  disputes  about  the  negative  voice  of  the 
magistrates,  the  majority  of  whom  decided  for  Keague's 
innocence,  while  the  majority  of  the  deputies  decided 
for  the  complainant.  Tlie  affair  had  become  a  people's 
matter  ;  the  sympathies  of  all  the  people  were  enlisted 
in  it.  A  dangerous  excitement  raged  in  all  the  town- 
ships of  the  colony  ;  Keague  was  Wilson's  brother-in- 
hnv,  his  son  was  married  to  Dudley's  daughter;  he  was 
rich;  this  was  enough  to  waken  suspicion  against  him  : 
his  dishonesty  as  n  tradesman  was  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  guilt.  In  the  following  year  a  fresh  exami- 
nation was  proposed  and  granted,  in  order  to 
quiet  the  people  ;  the  result  was  the  same,  only  that 
Keague  was  ordered  to  give  up  the  damages.  The 
elders,  and  es])ecially  Winthrop,  m  Iio  carefully  explained 
the  matter,  appeased  and  soothed  the  people  by  writings 
of  various  kind.  Throughout  the  whole  contest  the 
struggle  was  for  the  veto,  and,  in  1644,  the  above- 
mentioned  separation  into  two  chambers,  by  which  the 
government  showed  itself  conceding,  the  people  victorious, 
was  the  immediate  result  of  this  event,  equally  vulgar 
and  unimportant. 

The  very  few  aristocratic  elements  whicli  were  stilj 
in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  were  again  destined 
to  sustain  a  struggle  with  the  more  powerful  democratic 
principles,  until  they  were  cpiite  incorporated  vvdth  them 
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and  lost  si^'bt  of.    In  Hin"-]iam,  a  little  town 
1645  o  ' 

on  the  soutli  of  the  Bay,  collisions  had  taken 

place  on  the  occasion  of  electhig  the  officers,  and  tlie 
authoi'ities  had  been  compelled  to  interfere.  The 
comi)laint  directed  against  abuse  of  right  and  arbitrary 
power,  especially  by  Winthrop,  who  was  then  governor, 
was  handed  in  to  the  general  court  by  a  number  of  men 
from  liingham,  and  supported  openly  as^vell  as  secretly 
by  the  deputies.  AVinthrop,  altliougli  the  other  officials 
did  not  wish  to  have  such  a  degradation,  entered  the 
lists  in  court ;  he  urged  examination,  conducted  his 
cause  with  calmness  and  dignity,  and  was  honourably 
acquitted.  According  to  his  own  confession,  he  wished 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  this  subject  of  con- 
stant dissension  under  debate, andto  enlighten  thedeputies 
on  true  freedom.  He  did  not  consider  it  a  degradation, 
but  an  honour,  to  be  so  selected  from  his  brethren  to 
defend  so  just  and  weiglity  a  cause.  For  this  time  also 
the  greater  number  of  deputies  had  made  common  cause 
with  the  discontented,  and  represented  the  freedom  of 
the  people  as  in  danger. 

He  took  occasion  to  lay  down,  in  a  short  speecli,  Ins 
viev,'s  as  to  the  reciprocal  position  of  the  subject,  and 
elected  authority,  and  also  especially  on  civic  Ireedom, 
which  he  regarded  as  one  with  moral  freedom,  and  re- 
duced to  the  liberty  of  doing  well  and  rightly.  The 
true  relation  of  the  people  to  the  elected  authority  was, 
according  to  him,. to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  wife  to 
her  husband,  whom  she  had  chosen  of  her  own  free 
will,  who  becomes  her  master  by  her  choice,  and  to 
whom  she  cheerfully  submits,  or  to  that  of  the  churcli 
towards  Christ,  whose  yoke  is  light  and  pleasant,  like 
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the  ornaments  of  a  bride,  c^'c.  This  speech  bears 
throughout  the  impress  of  the  times,  as  well  in  its 
hard  features,  scriptural  images,  as  in  its  monkish 
allusions  to  the  heavenly  bridegroom  and  his  embraces, 
&c.,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  mirror  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Christian  aristocracy  of  that  period,  who 
were  republican  enough  to  lay  more  weight  on  the  elected 
authority  than  on  the  inherited,  installed  by  God.  The 
speech  made  a  favourable  impi-cssion  on  the  court. 
The  Hingham  mischief-brewers,  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  were  punished  with  heavy  fines,  and 
Winthrop's  authority  was  so  little  sunk,  that 
he  was  next  year  elected  governor,  and  so  on  every  year 
till  his  death  ;  but  the  government  soon  after  gave  up 
more  rights,  and  restricted  tlieir  real  power  to  the 
military  elections.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last 
struggle  between  the  government  officials  and  the 
deputies. 


i:nd  of  vol.  I. 
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